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PREFACE 


Theory and Research in the Comnxumcative Arts grew out of two 
concerns The first, a personal desire to explore and clarify the nature 
of theorizing in speech, led to a philosophical and linguistic analysis 
of the structure of speech theories and a contpanson of these theories 
to the theoretical structures of other disciplines The second concern 
was an outgrowth of teaching a course in research methods in the 
Department of Speech and Theatre Arts at the Un2^€^5lty of Afinne 
sota Having used an extensive bibliography for a number of years. 
It became apparent to me that there was a genuine need for a booh 
that would bring the pertinent information on research methods to 
gether between two covers To be sure a number of excellent books 
written for different purposes and different disciplines contain sections 
that deal vvilh research methods similar to those used m graduate v\ork 
in speech and theatre However, these scattered references Ircked focus 
and convenience for the student of research methods in my classes 
In addition, the longer I studied the use of these methods in the actual 
conduct of research m speech and theatre, the more apparent nas the 
fact that the content of the studies and die mcu point and purposes 
of the researchers did change the methods in important v\a)5 The 
research method used in a critical study of a speech or a play had to 
be bent to some extent by the nature of the materials A rhetorical 
criticism was not the result of the same critical method used for lit 
erary criticism An empirical study of small group discussion v\as not 
the same as an empirical study of a small group made by a social 
psycliologist In general the research methods borroned from other 
disciplines such as social and experimental psychology were modified 
because of the tecfmiqiies and ma tern Is employed 

These two concerns became fused into a unified work because of 
my experience in leaching the class m research methods Incvuabl) 

1 found myself drawing mitcrnls relating to speccli theories into die 
disaission of method and vice \crsa As ilicse two came to be closely 
interrelated m my course, so they arc rehted m this book 

The text is diMdcd mio three parts The first deals with the (unc 
lions of research, the justification of rcseirch, and ihc kinds of topics 
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thn are worth investigating. Tlte second is devoted to the “nt«l 
kiiowledge in which research in speech takes place. Here the iiaturc 
of knowledge about speech is examined. Some of the issues are ph»it>- 
sophical and some are several steps removed from the practical prob- 
lems of method. Researcli, of course, both reflects and modifies tI‘cory 
so the analysis of the second portion of the book is frequently inte- 
grated with the analysis of research method in Part Three. 

This latter portion of the book, Part Tlircc, the largest of the 
sections, contains the detailed examination of research method- The 
chapters on scholarship, history, criticism, and empirical research con- 
tain many examples and illustrations for clarification and piracttcal 
guidance. This is really the textbook part of the book and can serve to 
structure a course in research method. For the instructor whose course 
is already structured, the materials in Part Three can be integrated into 
the course by selecting and rearranging tlie chapters. For the coiitsc de- 
signed for graduate students in theatre that deals lai^ely with creative 
projects and historical and critical theses, Chapters Seven to Eleven 
comprise a handbook of method. For the course dealing with empirical 
research, Chapters Twelve to Sixteen provide a similar handbook. 

Fart Two investigates some as yet relatively unexplored areas of 
speech theory'. Part Three is a result of examining the best expositions 

terms of their use in speech research so they will be convenient to the 
student interested in conducting or reading and evaluating research. 
In this latter task, I am, of course, indebted to many excellent books 
on research method drawn from different disciplines. My debt to these 
works will be apparent from the bibliographies included. 

In a more important way I am indebted to a number of teachers, 
my colleagues and my students. My teachers and colleagues furnished 
me not only with knoivledge of method but also svith inspiration and 
criticism to improve the analysis and clarify tlie writing, and in the 
case of A. Craig Baird, Gustav Bcrgmann, and Orville Hitchcock, they 
furnished me svith the major portion of the impulse itself In addition 
to these teachers, I should tike to acknowledge the help of colleagues 
at the Uotveraity of Minnesota, Robert Scott, George Shapiro, Gerald 
^cl, Donald K. Smith, David Thompson, and Ronald Wendaht. 
Tltese men read port.ons of the manuscript, criticized the presentation. 

“iHt I must acknowledge the 

dialecucal skills of Samuel Becker and David K. Berio who did a great 
deal to sharpen the analysis. ^ 


February 1005 


Bwest G. BohMann 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE FUNCTION OF RESEARCH 


TO THE READER 

The myriad diversities -within the field of speech insure that those 
who read this book will have interests ranging from medieval mjstery 
dramas to clinical problems related to aphasia. Any work on research 
method in speech must, consequently, cover a wide range of investi- 
gative techniques. The old bonds that held the Speech Assodatfon of 
America, The Speech and Hearing Association, and the American 
Educational Theatre Association together are no longer so strong as 
they once were; yesterday's students thought of themselves as "speech" 
people; you may identify yourself as a speech pathologist, a theatre 
student, a student of rhetoric and public address, a voice scientist, or 
a student of radio, television, and film. 

You may be a graduate student in theatre primarily interested in 
acting and directing; you may feel that there is a tension between 
science and art, that science is antagonistic to art, and tliat in this 
conflict you will side with art. You may dislike mathematics in general 
and have a particular distaste for statistics. If this is the case, you 
may approach the sections that deal svith these mattei^ with some mis- 
givings, Yet, theatre students have demonstrated that the sections in 
Part Three devoted to experimental design and statistics, while not 
simple, can be understood by a graduate student without previous 
background in higher mathematics and statistics. Research in the 
field of creativity indicates that a strong factor in creativity is the abil- 
ity to break out of traditional ways of thinking. You should, therefore, 
be challenged to give the sections in Part Tw-o dealing with sdence and 
scientific theories, and the sections in Part Three dealing with empir- 
ical research and statistics, a careful reading. Such a reading may con- 
vince you that there is much in the scientific method and in statistical 
mathematics that is helpful and even interesting. 

If you are a graduate student in speech pathology or audiology you 
may consider the chapters on creativity, criticism, and historiography 
of little value to )ou pei^onally. My hope is that )ou will read tliese 
3 
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chapters and find things relevant to your interests and your tvork in 
them. To know what writers of history and criticism in speech and 
theatre are doing and to know how they work is relevant to your 
general education if you never plan to write a history. If you arc a 
dedicated specialist, however, I have arranged tlie chapters on research 
method m Part Three in such fashion that the section dealing with 
empirical research techniques is a self-contained handbook that can 
be read with or without reference to the handbook on critical and 
nistorical scholarship which precedes it, 

specialist in any o£ the areas that 
Mca o£ interest. These opening sections are, there£ore, quite genLil. 

In aTdlloirr" ^ rhe'ol 

^r^Iers btk to th '' po<iuctr.. or oral in- 

= ;n - ear, 

or. how do I draw up a prospectus^ research?, 

chapters are too general, raofc remLdT^ 

books on method in Part Three i • practice. The hand- 

of research in detail ^ 

should not put off readine theVp 

because an understanding o£ theo"4"tm 

and in evaluating the worth of yo,^ proien a “ ‘°P'= 

structure o£ knowledge in vour d;<ri!,i- E^'"’ ‘o know about the 

never plan "> do an extended piece o£^re"ewA* 

Actual examples from research in 

aiidiolop radio, television, film, theatre'nr *P^^^ pathology, 
and public address ’ catre, oral mternrpfn 


ana public address are used to rl.rjf k '"‘^Tretation. rhetoric, 
method. They have also been used ,1 i “P““don of theory and 
ciplcs have worked in practice. Howesw P”'"' 

been used frequently ,vhen a simplified nrnm “=>"'P>“ have 
thinner in research method to Ldlt^ f ™ easier for the 

die specific point under d ^ '*"'' '“'^h examples 

auempt to survey the resrarch liteSura J’’" '’“h makes no 

•udics tliat arc cited arc used primarilv , y" y^ct, the research 
theoo- and method. P^^^dy clarity the exposition of 

Since the illustrative mnipri-xi - , 

S '"‘"f ""“y d-' hypodmtim^"' "" ‘he 

hrintid T’’ ‘'’= P^ccclul f“' °y acting test 

P for him as a hypoihciical test to det ^ not so 

determine articulatory' prob- 
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lems The student with an interest m experimental public address may 
feel the hypothetical example of an experimental design to test the 
effect of tranquilizers on stuttering therapy is less suitable than an ex- 
ample of the same design set up to test the effect of the prestige of a 
speaker on the attitude of his audience In most instances, in the dis 
cussion of research method, the point remains the same whether the 
example is drawn from a history of the theatre or of public address, 
or from an experimental study in broadcasting or speech pathology 

Sharp as the div isions between some segments of the audience for a 
book in theory and method in speech have become, sharper still is the 
range of attitudes that graduate students bring to the notion of re 
search itself You, personally, may bring to this book an antipathy 
for research and all it stands for and may be turning these pages only 
because of the pressure of a graduate curriculum that requires you to 
know about and to do research in order to get an advanced degree 
Or, )Ou may be neutral and mildly curious about research because 
you have heard much about it and are, as yet, undecided as to whether 
It IS an exciting enterprise that you will enjoy or whether it is a 
rather dull and routine business to be endured Then, again, you may 
be thoroughly committed to research as one of the most important 
features of your graduate work and of your future career No matter 
where you fall along this continuum, the thesis for an advanced 
degree will be one of your most important and difficult requirements 
Only the language requirement and the comprehensive examinations 
will seem as difficult and, perhaps, as ominous as obstacles to your 
progress 

There are numerous old graduate school tales about research The 
resultant mystique is similar to the climate of truth, half truth, super 
stition, and misinformation generated by all old tvives tales IVe need 
not be surprised that myths and legends should cluster around the 
birth of ideas as well as around the birth of babies The graduate 
student is often frustrated by the emphasis on research and by the 
difficulty of the task The person about to give an important speedi 
may be treated by his friends as though he must of necessity be fright 
ened and nervous until, under the prod of this suggestion, he begins 
to dread the event In like fasluon, the student starting his graduate 
career may absorb a sense of the importance, the difficulty, and, some 
times, a sense of futility about researdi requirements He may soon 
get the notion that lie uill perseiere or perish depending upon how 
v\eJI he does his thesis He may vs ell v^onder vshy there are researdi 
requirements for graduate degrees and why research programs exist 
in colleges and universities 
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THE FUNCTION OF RESEARCH IN A UNIVERSITY 

The modem American university is a large and complicated institu- 
tion engaged in many enterprises. Three basic purposes however, run 
through all these enterprises. They are: teaching, research, and service 
to the community. Research is the most important work of many 
professors and graduate students. Only teaching challenges or sur- 
passes it in importance. As might be expected, educators, admin- 
istrators, and textbook writers tend to emphasize the ideal role of re- 
search in a university, while sociologists and journalists have, on occa- 
sion, tried to analyze the facts and point out the shortcomings in the 
practice of research. Here we shall adopt the textbook writers view- 
point and outline this ideal role, and later (Chapter 17) we shall use 
a sociological approach and examine some of its faults. 


THE IDEAL ROLE OF RESEARCH IN A UNIVERSITY 


The major function of research is to discover new knowledge and 
test and modify old knowledge. The scholar’s primary goal is to make 
a "contribution” to his field; but research can serve other ends of the 
university as well. 

Research can vitalize leaching. The educational process is a joint 
dialogue participated in by the established faculty scholar and the stu- 
dent scholar. The teadier who is active in discovering new insights 
and principles should have the capacity to challenge students that 
increases the vitality of this dialogue. 

Another way in which research can, under ideal circumstances, fur- 
ther the work of the university, is by serving the community. Through 
research the university can aid such diverse programs as slum clear- 
ance, labor relations, the formation of governmental policy and re- 
form, agricultural cfiiciency, the conservation of natural resources, in- 
dustrial dficiency. tlic improvement of underdeveloped countries, and 
international relations. 


Finally, rcscarcli can be an important part of individual education. 
Tl\c advanced sludem benefits from doing a hard and extended job 
of intellectual labor without typical undergraduate restriction and 
direction. The best research generates an atmosphere of excitement 
that IS an important part of a graduate student’s education. He learns 
about the limits of present knowledge in at least part of his field of 
interest and he learns to evaluate all the knowledge in his area more 
carclully because of his participation m the attempt to discover some 
pan of It. In addition, he learns the skills that enable him to continue 
doing research after he graduates; c\cn if he should decide not to 
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continue doing research, he can read and evaluate research reports 
in his field in order to keep up with new developments 

THE FUNCTION OF RESEARCH IN SPEECH 

Most of what has been said about research within the academic 
community applies to research m speech The nature of gradute work 
and the backgrounds and interests of graduate students pose several 
problems that require some shift of emphasis in a discussion of the 
ideal role of speech research. 

RESEARCH IN THE TRAINING OF SPEECH TEACHERS 

The controversy o\er the relationship of research to teacher train 
ing IS one that is felt most intensely in graduate training in speech 
Many graduate students in theatre, rhetoric and public address, radio, 
television, and film are drawn to graduate work m speech because of 
their performance abilities These skills oriented undergraduates are 
the stars of the university theatre, the varsity debaters, the announcers 
and producers of the college radio and television stations Their goals 
are to become teachers of speech or to find careers in theatre, radio, 
telcMsion, or film Often those interested in teaching plan to continue 
directing plays, designing sets or costumes, directing and producing 
television shows, or directing forensics after they receive their degree 

Such students often think research is alien to their interests and 
nature Why should the future director of a university theatre write 
a historical dissertation? Why should a future debate coach do a critical 
study of a speaker? 'Writing history, they say, seldom improves the 
student’s talent for directing plays Undergraduate interests and the 
career plans of graduate students in speech, thus, may combine to 
encourage a hurdle attitude toward research A student with this atti- 
tude views the research requirement as another rather meaningless bar 
ner that must be leaped in order to obtain the degree 

Sometimes researcli becomes an idol of academia but, when it does. 

It should not be sacrosanct The student who raises questions about 
the research requirement deserves to have his questions disaissed Such 
questions are perennial and there is no easy answer to them, perhaps 
no answer at all A strong case can be made for substituting a creative 
project for the research requirement of the graduate student who is 
preparing for a professional career or whose tcadung will be largely 
111 performance areas Graduate faculties have debated and occasionally 
tried other plans such as waning ihe requirement of a research project 
and replacing it with more hours of course work All of these altcrna 
live proposals have met with little acceptance at the doctorate level 
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because they have failed to match the prestige and status accorded 

Ce“l.yT“nsideration of the role of research in the training of 
speech teachers raises questions that arc difficiilt to answer m practica 
terms. A historical study in the theatre seldom has a direct and tangible 
bearing on a director’s work; the values ot such a research project are 
largclv impractical but nonetheless worthwhile. Some of the subtle 
ways in which such studies arc profitable will be examined in greater 
detail throughout this book. 


THE RESEAKCH BACKGROUND OE GRADUATE STUDEN ES IN SI'KECH 


Xhe production- and performance-trained undergraduate speech 
student may be unprepared for the problems posed by selecting a 
topic and planning and executing a research project. He may have 
little sense of the theoretical structures of his field and Iiow they arc 
developed. Part Two makes an analysis of some of the leading theoreti- 
cal structures in voice science, speech pathology, rhetoric, and theatre. 
This analysis is important even though there is no immediate and 
apparent practical value in terms of selecting a research topic to be 
realized from it, A performance-oriented student may have little sense 
of the relationship between research and such theoretical smiclurcs, 
and he will search for a topic without relating it to these theoretical 
foundations. Many times he is drawn back to his interest in perform- 
ance and production for a possible topic. He looks for a project whicli 
will produce something practical for a debate coach or a director in the 
television studio. He would like to improve the selection of high school 
plays or the quality of declamations in high school speech contests. 
He would like to see the requirements for teachers of speech in the 
high scliools raised, or he would like to develop an argument in favor 
of more and better speech and theatre activities and courses in high 
schools and colleges. Such research projects, in the hands of a beginner 
in research, may result in trivia. The graduate student who begins his 
research in this manner must proceed with great care. 


First, he may be tempted to design his study to prove what he 
wants to prove or to prove what he already knows. For example, he 
might set out to demonstrate the values of debate or to prove that 
higher standards for high school teadiers are needed. Not that knowl- 
edge once discovered cannot be used for persuasion, but in the process 
of discmery the investigator must try to find out what is the case. He 
should not try' to make a case. Tlie researcher trying to draw up an 
aTgumcni for his position may consciously or unconsciously discover 

is TiahleTT conducting a rcsearA project 

^ IS liable to have this sort of psychological bias but the investigator 
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starting ^vIth a position he ^v^shes to support is particularly vulnerable 
Second, among the most tsidespread techniques for investigating 
such questions arc questionnaires and mter\iews These research meth 
ods are dcceptncly simple Almost an>one can draft a questionnaire 
or hold an intcnieiv, houcier, to use these techniques in such a way 
that the results are dependable and helpful requires skill and effort 
To aioid these pitfalls the graduate student m speech should be 
gm earl) in his career to de\eIop an appreciation for the worthwhile 
in speecli research One of the purposes of this book is to foster a 
taste for good research which is akin to the taste for good poetry, 
drama, or music There are no set rules for discriminating between 
trivial and isorth while music and drama There are, likewise, no set 
rules to aid m discriminating the trivial from the worthwhile m re 
search Appreciation in these fields comes from the study of standards 
and methods and from the study of a number of works of some range 
of excellence The graduate student needs to read research reports to 
supplement the information on method and theory presented here 
until he begins to ha^e a feel for the good and bad research in speech 

RESEARCH AND KNOWLEDGE ABOUT SPEECH 

The best justification of a research project is that the results will 
be a contribution to knowledge about speech If the results of the 
study find their way into textbooks or if they are incorporated into 
theory they have made such a contribution The first step in estab 
lishing a background to aid m evaluating the results of research in 
speech is to outline the sources of our current philosophies and theories 
of speech 

CLASSICAL RHETORIC AND POETIC 

The first source in terms of influence and antiquity is the knowl 
edge gained from the study of the classical sources of rhetoric drama, 
and philosophy The systematic and sophisticated analysis of the rhet 
one of Greece and Rome is embodied in such works as those of Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian Drama too, had an impressive de 
velopment m ancient Greece One of the first influential statements 
of dramatic theory was embodied m Aristotle s Poetics This work and 
the plays of such dramatists as Aeschylus Sophocles, and Eunpides 
have remained influential to the present day 

For many years a large number of scholars in Europe and the 
United States were classical m their outlook and were preoccupied 
with the study of Greek and Roman civilization Until the last hundred 
years or so the amount of research into the classical sources of rhet 
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oric and poetics has been one of the most voluminous and impressive 
areas related to speech. To be sure, much of this work was done 
before speech departments were established in this country and can- 
not, in this sense of the word, be called speech research. However, such 
scholarship remains the source of much rhetorical and dramatic theory. 
This research examined the classical sources to establish authorship 
and textual authenticity, to discover implications and meanings, and, 
most importantly, to fmd answers for the rhetorical and dramatic 
problems faced by the scholar and his contemporaries. An example 
of the latter type of research as conducted by scholars in speech is 
the study of Aristotle’s Rhetoric to discover what is involved in the 
notion of the "enihymeme” and the implications of this concept for 
contemporary speakers or teachers of public address 


HISTORY ANO CRITICISM 


Although the classical area is the oldest source of knowledge about 
speech, historical and critical scholarship in rhetoric and drama is also 
venerable and important. The practice of criticism followed the rise 
of rhetoric and drama in Greece. Greek and Roman historians furnish 
us with accounts of great speeches and speakers. Our record of Peri- 
cles’ funeral oration, for example, is found in the account of Thucy- 
dides. 

Criticism grows from the theory and philosophy of rhetoric and 
drama, but it also influences that history. In the fine arts and humani- 
ties, taste is one of the important intangibles, and criticism develops 
the powers of taste and discrimination. Both the writing and reading 
of criticism serve these functions. 


History needs no further justification than that it keep a record 
of the past so that we may understand the present and have direction 
for the future, hut as a byproduct of the study of the history of public 
address and theatre, models of speeches and the texts of plays have 
been preserved for study and analysis. We know of the speeches of 
Demosthenes. Cicero, Burke, and Lincoln because of tl.e extant texts 
to be sure, but because of ilie historical writings about these events’ 
the texts take on added significance. 


Smcc ihc development of gradnale work in speech departments 
m dm centut,-. tite study of the history and criticism of public address 
lus noutulted. The Speed. Association of America has sponsored the 
pubUcauen of a number of volumes on the history and aiticism of 


RMwiital Enlli>mcme in 

Rnmit,!.- Q/S. M.V U)«tmUr Entlijmcmc 

vatuuw;* 
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public address = In tins same period, graduate dissertations m theatre 
ha\e often been studies of a historical or critical nature 


EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


A third major source of knoxUedge about speech is of more recent 
origin and stems from empirical research m communications, speech 
and hearing disorders, \oice science, experimental phonetics, radio, 
iclcMSion and film, oral interpretation, public address, public discus 
Sion, speecli education and theatre In a sense, the beginnings of the 
scientific method m the Renaissance can also be called the begin 
nmg of scientific research into speech Earl) investigations in acoustics, 
the beginnings of the study of anatomy, early attempts at constructing 
a talking machine, were all forerunners of modem empirical in\esti 
gations in speech James Curtis suggests that Anton Ferrem did the 
earliest v\ork in experimental phonetics and published the results in 
1741 Ferrem s research dealt with the ph)Siology of speech He worked 
with the Iar)nxes of human cadavers as well as those of dogs, pjgs and 
cows * However, the organized use of empirical methods to investigate 
speech events is a relative!) recent development The Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, established shortl) before 'World War I, was one of the 
first such organizations Not until 1930 did graduate departments of 
speech develop voice science Jaboratones By that tune, Russell s labor 
ator) was established at Ohio State University, Robert 'West was at the 
University of Wisconsin, the laboratory at the University of Iowa 
was active, and J Mu)skens had a laboratory at the Universit) of 
Michigan * 

Clinical investigations of speech and hearing disorders came still 
later The work of Dr Alexander Graham Bell in the nineteenth 
century was pioneering but not until the turn of the century was 
there a noticeable growth of research in this area ® 

Empirical research m rhetoric, public address, and theatre is the 
most recent development of all In the 1920 s such researchers as 
Charles Woolbert, Giles Gray, Sara Stinch field, Robert M^est, Andrew 
Weaver, Alan Monroe, William Utterback, and Franklin Knower 
published findings of empirical research m general speech As early 
as 1935, H L Hollingsworths book The Psychology of the Audience 


ascp. for example i Histon and Critiasm of American Public Address cd 
VVillmm NOTUwd Bng I-II 1945) ed Mane Kathr,7i 

HiSth Vol 111 ^ork lfc5) and AnUslavery and Disunion, 1858-1861, 

{ ^The^^Rur^f^Erpenmenwf Phonetics in History of Speech Education in 
Amenctt ed Karl Wallace (Nei% York ISa-t) p 359 

t&aVencf sfmon Development of Education m Speecli and Hearing to 1920 
m Wallace p 409 
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lor function of research is to consen-'e the accumulated wisdom of the 
past, to amplify, clarify, and modify this wisdom, to make this knowl- 
edge more effective in improving the practice of the various arts of 
speech, and to create an appreciation of excellence in the various 
artistic areas of the discipline. 

Each student embarking on a research project in speech should 
have some appreciation for the history of his discipline as well as a 
notion of how his project fits into the over-all network of theory and 
practice- The major emphasis of this book is upon research methods, 
but the importance of theory’ requires that some attention be paid to 
it as well. If this were a hunt for gold, our approach would be first 
to obtain a map of the treasure area and then the spade lest some 
might seize the spade and begin to dig in haphazard fashion. Thus, the 
next few chapters will outline in greater detail the recent develop- 
ments in speech research and Part Two will consider speech theories. 


Suggested Readings 


BcrcUon, Bernard. Graduate Education in the United Sfotes. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 

Hunt, Erercit Lee. "Research in the Training of Teachers of Speech," QJS, 
XXII (April 1936), 175-182. 

Powers, Margaret Hall. "Tlic Dichotomy in Our Profession.” }SHD, XX 
(Mardi 1955), 4-10, 

Simon, Clarence T. "Graduate Study in Spcccli," QIS, XXXVI (December 
1950). 462-470. 

. "Cnduate Study and Rcscardi in Speccli," cd. Clyde W. Dow. /in 

Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech and Theatre. East Lansing: 
Midiigan State Unisersity Press. I960, pp. 352-383, 

Tcadicr and His Graduate Work," ST. 1 (November 1952), 


Viner. Jacob. "A Modest Proposal for Some Stress on Scholarship in Gradu- 
ate Tntmng. QJS, XL (February 19M) 15-23 
\V,Il«c K.,I cl. o, sp^ecl, rducaiian in America. New York: 

Appleton Century-Crofu. Inc., 1951. 
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2) Select a textbook in some area of speech and determine the major 
sources of information for the book Does the text dra^s upon research m the 
classical sources’ Upon historical and critical research? Empirical research? 
Upon the application of knou ledge from other disciplines? Or does it reflect 
the experience and practice of die i^riter? 

3) Examine the issues of the last fe^s years of one of the major research 
journals in >our area of interest Select what seems to you to be the best 
study and the worst Write a short paper in which )ou list the major differ 
ciices between the two articles 

4) Each )Car the titles of masters theses accepted by departments of 
speech are listed in Sjfeech Monographs Examine the most recent such list 
and select three titles that indicate the student picked a topic growing out of 
an immediate personal and practicil problem fV^hat kinds of evidence could 
be used to in\estigatc these topics? In what wa)s could tlie results of these 
studies be useful? 


Questions for Discussion 

1) Is science antagonistic to art? Would scientific studies in theatre be 
inimical to some features of the artistic enterprise? 

2) If a student had the option to take the masters degree with a thesis 
or without a thesis what arguments should he consider for and against the 
research thesis in making up his mind? 

3) yv'hat dangers are there in borrowing ideas and research methods 
from other disciplines and applying them to speech problems and speech 
theories? 

4) Should theatre be a separate discipline? Should soice science speech 
pathology, and audiology be a separate discipline? Should radio television 
film be a separate discipline? 

5) What are the adsantages and disadsantages of retaining the traditional 
bonds that tied these diserse areas into the field of speech? 

6) Should a graduate student expect his thesis to make a contribution 
to the knowledge in his field’ 

7) What forces might keep the research requirement from contributing 
as much as it should to the education of graduate students in speech? 
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drew on seventy-five research studies. By 1943 Howard G.^.nson could 
comment in hh Outlines of Research in General Speech, "Oyer a pmod 
ot years, and particularly during the last decade, an increasing number 
of statistical and experimental investigations of interest to teachers 
and students of speech have appeared in publication/' • Gilkinsons 
bibliography contained 354 items. Of these, only ttvo had a direct 
bearing upon the theatre/ But by 1943 E. C. Mabie and his students 
at the State University of Iowa were studying audience reaction m the 

theatre, using empirical research methods.® 

A number of students and professors were conducting empirical 


studies in speech in the I920's and 1930’s, and ^Vorld ^Var II saw an 
increase in such work. The war focused attention on a number of 
communication problems in industry and the armed forces. Business 
firms and governmental agencies furnished funds for research in speech 
and speech-related areas. This additional financial support gave con- 
siderable impetus to the work. Today, research in experimental pho- 
netics, voice science, speech patholog)', and audiology is usually em- 
pirical in method. The empirical method is firmly established as a 
technique for investigating problems in radio, television, and film, 
rhetoric and public address, group discussion, and communications. It 
is gaining acceptance as a research method for the study of theatre 
and oral interpretation » 


OTHER. DlsapLIKES 


The fourth source ot knowledge about speech and theatre comes 
from other disciplines- Because of their broad interests, scholars in 
speech have often incorporated the work of psychologists, sociologists, 
philosophers, literary' critics, and logicians into rhetorical and dramatic 
theory-. Some of tlie leading theoreticians in the field of speech in this 
century have applied lire insights of psychologists to the problems of 
public speaking. James ^Vinans. in his textbook Public Speaking, pub- 
lished in 1915. developed a set of speech principles based on the 
notions oi such psychologists as E. B. Tiichener and William James. 
Charles \Voolbcrt made a similar syinhesis of speech prindples and 
Uhavionsiic psychology particularly with the second edition of his 
The fundam^tab of Speech published in 1927. In the same way 
\-anous schools o f philosophy have been the basis for developments 


« /Minncapolii. 15JS). p. i. 

ty5'?CX\?]Il'*(FSruV;r79!2^^ Th«tcf.“ 

5\r.\lX (NmmWr 19’.?, ^^2 J? ^ Audienc«. Experimental Studies,** 
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of rhetorical and dramatic theory. Hegel and Sartre have influenced the 
theatre as Bertrand Russell and John Dewey have the philosophy of 
rhetoric. Recent developments in S)mbolic logic, and Toulmin's The 
Uses of Argument, have also made their imprint upon rhetorical 
tlicory'.J® General semantics, psychoanalysis, psychiatry, and experimen- 
tal psycholog)’ have influenced speech pathology. Theoretical explana- 
tions of stuttering, for example, have often been drawn from these 
sources. The w’ork of literary critics sucli as Kenneth Burke and T. S. 
Eliot has been interpreted and adapted to rhetoricand drama. 

KNOWLEDGE ERONt rRACTICE 

The fmal source of notions about speech comes from the knowl- 
edge that grows with practice. In all areas of speech the development 
of techniques by people working in the clinic, or giving speeches, or 
directing in the theatre or studio has been an important source of 
information. Traditionally, the arts and crafts of speech are learned 
in an apprentice-master relationship. Speakers and dramatists have 
accumulated practical knowledge about writing, producing plays, and 
giving speeches in this fashion. Speech clinicians, too, have developed 
techniques of therapy that are effective, even though there are no ade- 
quate theoretical explanations for their success. Writers of handbooks 
and textbooks often incorporate these insights and the accumulated 
wisdom of much trial and error into their works. The last important 
source of knowledge about speech, therefore, is the knowledge accu- 
mulated by craftsmen and artists. 

Research and practice furnish us with our knowledge about speech. 
Research into the classical sources of rhetoric and drama, into the his- 
tory of speech and theatre, scholarly criticism, and empirical investi- 
gations furnish the bulk of what we know and teach in the classroom. 
Scholarly investigations of other disciplines with a view to applying 
the insights of these disciplines to the problems of speech have also 
been important. Only when clinicians, craftsmen, and artists have 
developed our knowledge about speech through actual practice has 
research been unimportant. 


THE BASIC FUNCTION OF RESEARCH IN SPEECH 

With this background as to the sources of knowledge about speech, 
we can place the function of research in speech into context. The ma- 

loSee for example, Donald L Torrence, "A Philosophy for Rhetan'c from 
Bertrand Russell." QJS, XLV (April 1959). 153-165, IVayne Broclriede and Dougin 
Ehninger. "Touimm on Argument' An Interpretation and AppUatton, Q/S, 
XLVI (February i960). 44-^3 



CHAPTER TWO 


RESEARCH AND THE FIELD 
OF SPEECH SINCE 1900 


THE EMERGENCE OF SPEECH DEPART^^ENTS 

The adoption of tlie department as the basic unit of administra- 
tion was one of the major changes in institutions of higher learning 
in the nineteenth century. By 1900 most colleges and universities in 
this country were organized along departmental lines; although there 
were very few departments of speech at that time as English depart- 
ments usually administered this work. Since 1900, however, there has 
been a rapid growth in the number of speech departments, and, to- 
day, departments of speech exist in a majority of colleges and univer- 
sities.' 

Several excellent historical monographs have been written on the 
reasons for the late organization of departments of speech.* A brief 
review of these fartors will help us understand the background for the 
development of speech research in this century. In the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries the emphasis in the teaching of rhetoric 
shifted from a balance of oral and written argument to a preoccupation 
with wTiting and the study of literature. During this same period the 
elocution movement grew and flourished. By the end of the nineteentli 
century elocutionists were leaching in professional schools, colleges, 
and unitersilies. Teachers of elocution emphasized the study of voice, 
articulation, and gesture. The specialization on manner rather than 
content let! some elocuiioniscs into excessively minute attention to the 
details of delivery. Tliese excesses were drawing criticism by the turn 
of ibe century. In 1892 when the National Association of Elocutionists 
was formed, strong opposition developed among the membership to 
the inclusion of ilic word “eloaitionists" in the title of the organiza- 
tion. For some mcml>crs of the new association the connotations of the 
term were already negatisc.* 


. * n. K. 5mUb. antV oi Uepattmems ol Speech,” in History 

*f S/vff/? rducautm m .tnenen. cd. Karl Wallace (.New York. 10>t\ n 4{g ^ 

»Ve. lor example. Warren C.iilhrie. ^'Ilie Dexclopmeni of RhemVinl 
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A group of teachers of elocution and oral English in the colleges 
and universities became dissatisfied with the emphasis on delivery in 
the elocution movement. They were also disturbed by the position 
of speedi in English departments and with the philological research 
that was influential in these departments. 

This small group of teachers banded together in the various na- 
tional organizations of English teachers and elocutionists and eventu- 
ally in tlieir own national organization. They founded the Speech 
Association of America and many of the major speech departments in 
this country. 

The research interests of the teadiers of public speaking were a 
factor in this development. One of the leaders in the establishment of 
the Speech Association of America, James M. O’Neill, speaking at a 
banquet of the English Council in 1913 said, "The issue splits on the 
rock of standards of scholarship. The German Ph. D. ideal is not for 
public speaking, which must have its own standards of scholarship and 
teaching. . . Another early leader in the speech profession, James A. 
Winans, writing in the first issue of The Quarterly Journal of Public 
Speakitig reflected the same dissatisfaction. "We shall not,” he wote, 
"for some time be drhen to the painful emendation of the text of 
Demosthenes or to studying the influence of Quintilian on Patrick 
Henry. We ought not to be led into dry-as-dust studies. . . “ 


RESEARCH AND NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

In the period from 1890 to 1920, the field of speech became a sep- 
arate academic discipline. During these years speech teachers empha- 
sized content as well as delivery. They began to use the term public 
speaking rather than elocution to indicate the changing emphasis. 
They formed new organizations dedicated to the study and teaching of 
public speaking. The Eastern Public Speaking Conference was formed 
in 1910 and the National Association of Academic Teachers of Public 
Speaking in 1914. In 1915 the latter oiganization began to publish 
The Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking which has since become 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech. These same three decades saw the 
formation of many new departments of speech. 

AU of these developments required a strong commitment to speech 
as a separate discipline on the part of the speech teachers. The na- 
tional organization played an important role in establishing this esprit 
de corps because it furnished a rallying point and channels of com- 
munication for members of the new profession. 

However, many of the teachers of speech were interested in tvrit- 

4 Ratic and Grca\es. p 498. 

5 J.im« A. Winans, "1 be New) for Research,” QJS, I (Apnl 1915), 22. 
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ten discourse and belles lettres; they had roots in the English depart- 
ments that were not easy to break. Once the struggle was over, the 
new speech departments needed to find their role on the campus. The 
soul-searching that accompanied the break with the Englisli depart- 
ments and the search (or a suitable role was often reflected in articles 
primed in the (Quarterly /ournal o/ Pu6/ic Speaking. 

James A. Winans wrote in the previously mentioned article in tlic 
first issue, “I have no great humility before tcacliers in other lines. 
Toward them we bristle with defiance.”® In the July, 1915 issue, 
Wilbur Jones Kay, President of the Eastern Public Speaking Confer- 
ence, plead for more esprit de corps and applauded the new Qttarterly 
as a means for developing cohesiveness. He noted, *'We arc aware 
that we are still somewhat on the defensive among our colleagues on 
the faculty.” ^ Everett Lee Hunt, in the same issue, staled the problem 
directly, ‘"Certain it is that teachers of public speaking have not the 
academic standing accorded to the holders of long established chairs.” * 
Inevitably the place of research in the new departments and the 
new discipline was an important issue. As w’e have seen, research meth- 
ods used in departments of English had irritated some teachers of 
speech. Research, too, could help establish speech as an academic disci- 
pline. “Research,” Winans wTotc in that early article, "will make us 
orthodox. Research is the standard way into the sheepfold.” ® The first 
report of the new associations committee on research was published 
in the Qiiorlerly Jomnal of Public Speaking. The committee noted 
that public speaking “now aspires to become a scholarly subject,” and 
“Knotving that at present the countersign of the society of scholars is 
‘research,* it proposes to fit itself for, and engage in, research work.” 
Although some, such as Everett Lee Hunt, argued against the emphasis 
on research on the grounds that speech teachers should be more in- 
terested in teaching and performance than scholarship, the new asso- 
ciation and the Qiiarterly Journal were strongly committed to the 
importance of research. 


EARLY RESE.VRCH INTERESTS 

"nic issue ot the importance of research to speech svas settled earlv 
hut the question of sshat sort of research svas appropriate for the new 
duciphnewM not so easily determined. Some of the teachers of public 
spcaVing had al ready rejected the philological scholarship that was 

• Winanj, j>. 17. 

’ 1 (April 1915), 89. 

• WhS “"'ir'; OJS, l (July 1315). 183-193. 

^-Revrarth in Tuhljc SixraUns.- Qjs, I (April 1915), 21. 
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important in departments of English But ivhat would take its place? 
What IS the nature of research appropriate to speech, and what sorts 
of questions arc suitable for in\cstigation? These issues are still impor 
tant and uill probably always need periodic reexamination (In a 
sense, this book is an extended attempt to answer these questions) 
One of the sinking features of researcli in the field of speedi is that from 
the Aery beginnings of the National Association o{ Academic Teachers 
of Public Speaking innovation was accepted Members of the new de 
partments tried many different researdi methods, investigated both 
practical and impractical questions, and often borrowed research 
techniques from other disciplines 

Some scholars continued to use the methods of literary and 
rhetorical scholarship that were traditional in the departments of 
English Using these research techniques they studied drama, par 
ticiilaily Shakespearian drama, and oratory \Vorkjng in a similar \ein 
were scholars in speech with dose ties to the classical studies who 
worked on the dassical sources of rhetoric and drama The research in 
the Speech Department at Cornell University in this early period is 
indicative of these tendencies 

Some members of the new association broke with these scholarly 
traditions and tried other methods The second report of the Research 
Committee of the Association suggested that 


Many teachers of public speaking could easily take courses m de 
partments of physiology, psychology sociology, or literature 
which could give them a working knowledge of techniques of 
inquiry which they could adopt to their own field without great 
difficulty 


Many investigators followed this advice Psychology was one of 
the most popular fields of study for students of speech, and often they 
applied psychological research techniques to problems in speech The 
first Ph D dissertation in speech at the University of Wisconsin in 
1922 was an experimental study by Sara Stinchfield This same tend 
ency marked some of the early research at the State University of 
Iowa, where Dean Carl Seashore, a ps>chologist interested m the study 
of both the psychology of speech and of singing, established the voice 
saence laboratory at Iowa As researcli m speech pathology and audi 


11 See for example the early reports of research i\ork at Cornell m QJS, XI 
(June 1923) 237-238 (November 1923) S6a-36S 

t)a?e“i^ Defimtioi of the Fhilosoph) Underling the Recognition and 
Teachme of Theatre as a Fine Art m the Liberal Arts and Graduate Curricula 
at the ftate Universitj of Iowa PhD dissertation State Universil> of Iowa. 
19a0 pp 63-68 
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ologv. >n ''0'“ experimental phonetics developed, the 

techniques o£ experimental psychology grew in importance for these 

number of scholars used the methods of scliolarship typical of 
EnRlish departments to do research in the histor>' and critiasm o 
public address, the history’ of the theatre, and dramatic criticism. As 
time went by, these scholars drew more heavily on research techniques 
borrowed from history, sociology, psychology', economics, and political 


saeiiLc. 

From the very beginning, a breadth of subjects and a diversity 
of method characterized the graduate research programs in the newly 
formed departments of speech. The directors of graduate study in 
speech made a strong effort to try different approaches and find re- 
search programs suitable to the field. The work ranged from creative 
projects such as writing plays to experimental w'ork in voice science 
using complicated instruments and controlled laboratory conditions. 


PROFESSIONAL ASSOGATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 


The speech departments found a hospitable climate for growth 
after they established their departmental status. Graduate programs 
got under way at some of the larger institutions, and more students 
majored in speech both at the undergraduate and graduate level. Ne%v 
departments were formed; established departments and their graduate 
research programs grew. In 1935 approximately 200 master’s degrees 
and H doctorates were awarded in speech. About 60 doctorates in all 
had been earned in speech up to 1935 and, according to Franklin 
Knowcr, “Kinety-ihree percent of the graduate degrees in speech” had 
been granted in the decade from 1925 to 1935.^* By 1940 the number 
of degrees awarded in speech had increased to 375 master’s degrees 
and S2 Ph.D. degrees. The twofold inaease in the number of advanced 
degrees reported in speech reflects the steady and substantial growth 
in graduate enrollment during this five-year period. During the war 
years from 1942 to 1946 the number of advanced degrees earned in 
all areas declined, and speech svas no exception, but this decline was 
followed after the war by an equally sharp increase. Over 800 master's 
degrees were awarded in speech in 1949-almost twice as many as had 
been awarded in 1948. Although the number of master’s degrees earned 


Ttpotts publhhed in ih/spgech Mono. 
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in speech declined somewhat from 1953 to 1956, the number never fell 
below 700 master’s degrees and the post-war plateau held at roughly 
double the pre-war figure. In 1959, for example, 818 master’s degrees 
and 52 doctorates were awarded. In the twenty-four years from 1935 to 
1959 the number of master’s degrees awarded in speech each year in- 
creased about four times and the number of doctorates increased about 
twelve times. After 1960 the post-war plateau was broken. In 1961, for 
the first time, the number of master’s degrees awarded in speech ex- 
ceeded the post-war peak year of 1951 when 987 were reported. Over 
1,000 master’s degrees were awarded in 1961. 

As the speech departments flourished and the graduate programs 
grew, so did the professional associations and research publications. 
As in other disciplines, these associations and publications have played 
an important part in encouraging and developing the graduate re- 
search programs in all areas of speech. 

SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

The present Speech Association of America has evolved from the 
National Association of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking. The 
membership is predominately composed of college and university 
teachers, but it includes a large number of high school teachers, col- 
lege and university students, and others. The plurality of members 
have interests in public address, but a large percentage have a pri- 
mary interest in theatre, speech and hearing, general speech, interpre- 
tation, or radio-television-film.^® 

The Association has reorganized its structure periodically, with a 
major change taking place in 1956 when a system of interest groups 
was inaugurated. The primary purpose of the groups was to develop 
convention programs. In addition many of the interest groups have 
worked to promote research by such means as distributing bibliogra- 
phies and circulating newsletters that report research in progress and 
research results. 

Each year the Speech Association of America holds a convention 
at which time the interest groups present their sectional programs. 
The convention furnishes an opportunity for prospective graduate 
students to discuss graduate work with the faculties of the various 
graduate schools, and for members looking for teaching positions to 
interview and be interviewed by hiring officers. In this latter connec- 
tion the Association maintains a Placement Bureau under the auspices 
of the Executive Secretar)^ 

*3 See, for evample, Tranklin IL Knoiver and Thomas E. Ridimond, ^ An 
Analvsis of Some ChiVacieristics of Members of the Speech Assoaation of America.- 
QJS, XXXIX (October 1933). 312-3 1 6. 
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One of the most important ways in whidi the Spcedi Association 
has promoted research has been through its publications. The 
teily Journal of Speech is the oldest publication of the Association. 
Originally called The Qjtarterly Journal of Public Speaking (vol- 
umes 1-3, 1915-1917), the name was first changed io The Qtiarterly 
Journal of Speech Education (volumes 4-13, 1918-1927) and then to 
The Cluarterly Journal of Speech (volumes H to date). In 1934 Speech 
Monographs was established to print research reports of monograph 
length. The Quarterly Journal continued to publish research reports 
as well as essays and articles. In 1952 a third journal, the Speech 
Teacher, appeared. It presents articles of interest to speech leadiers 
in the elementary and secondary schools as svell as those in colleges 
and universities. Although it prints a wide spectrum of articles deal- 
ing with educational philosophy, method, and practice in a range of 
curricular and extra-curricular speech tcadiing, research reports suit- 
able to its audience and its purpose are also printed. 

AMERICAN SI'EECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 

In 1925, Robert ^Vest and Sara Stinchfield (Hawk) , led in the 
formation of a group interested in speech correction within the na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech.'* The following year the 
American Academy of Speech Correction was organized. The name 
was later changed (1927) to the American Society for the Study of 
Speech Disorders and renamed in 1936 as the Speech Correction 
Association, In 1948 the Assodaiion changed its name to the American 
Speech and Hearing Association. The membership is composed of pub- 
lic scliool coirecijonlsts, college and university teachers, and correc- 
tionisls from special institutions, clinics, and hospitals, 

Tlic American Speecli and Hearing Association functions as an 
accrediting agency’ for speech and hearing clinicians. In addition, it 
holds annual conventions, organized into sectional meetings, in which 
members discuss the theory and practice of speech and hearing therapy 
and receive rcsearcli reports. The American Speech and Hearing As- 
sociation has from its inception promoted research. One of the 
puTiJoscs of the original constitution of the American Academy of 
Speech Correction was to "make this leadership generally respected by 
our work, i,e.. by our scholarly research work, publicity woik. 
and administrative skill." ” 

;nic publications of the American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
lion hate played an important role in encouraging research in the field, 
^e Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders is the oldest publica- 
tion of the Association. Inaugurated in 193G under the title of the 
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Journal of Speech Disorders (volumes 1-12, 1936-1947) , the name was 
changed in 1948 to its present title. In 1958 the Association began 
publication of tiie Journal of Speech and Hearing Research, a journal 
devoted to the publication of research articles. Another important re- 
search publication has been the Monograph Supplements consisting 
of longer reports of significant research. A more recent publication is 
Deafness. Speech, Hea,ing Abstracts, a compilation of abstracts of 
research work in the field. Another publication of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association is ASHA, a journal devoted to articles 
dealing with professional issues. It is less research oriented than the 
Other publications of the Association. 

AMERICAN educational THE/VTRE ASSOCIATION 

In 1931 the National Theatre Conference was organized to pro- 

organization devoted Educational Theatre Association. 

rmq^hrrETrbeL publishing the Educauonal Theatre Jour- 
In 1949 the A^TA g P production and performance 

zmf.'s The “i the amount and quality of scholarship 

but also has worked to me . , ^ [gtynj for discussion of pro- 
in theatre. Yearly j, xhe Educational Theatre Journal 

duction and for ting to theatre, 

publishes many research articles relat g 

association roa PnoressioNAL broaucastino education 

• • nf rolleee and University Broadcasters 

In 1925 the broadcasting. The name was 

was formed to promote rdncational Broadcasters in 1934. 

changed to National Association of broadcasting formed 

In W57 a new group composed ^j^„tion. The same 

the Association for . £ (he Journal of Broadcasting. 

year the APBE P" Broadcasting Education holds an- 

The Association for Profession ^^^vely through its conven- 

nual conventions and P™”° ^ committees charged speciHcally with 

research reports in hroadcasting ^^^,^,r,KicATioN 


While separate 


vvxuk. ^ fn irfieid of speech, the National 

w For a discimion „b,';.ons anil Theatre 

Behringer, “National Theatre u g 
pp. 641-C65. 
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across areas and disciplines. One ot the purposes of the SVM 

to disseminate research findings about communication, and m I Jit 
the Journal of Communication was founded to publish research arti- 
cles dealing with communication problems. The NSSC meets in a 
summer conference and also with the SAA in its yearly convention. 

OTHER ORGANIZATIONS AND I'UHLJCATIONS 

A number of national organizations bear an important relation- 
ship to various specialities in speech, and their conventions and publi- 
cations furnish an important outlet for research results. For the stu- 
dent of speech and hearing disorders, the following are of interest: 
the Acoustical Society of America and its publication The Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, the American Hearing Society and 
the Hearing News, the American Institute ot Physics and Noise Con- 
trol, the American Medical Association's publication Archives of OiO' 
laryngology, the College of Speech Therapists and Speech Pathology 
and Therapy, the Conference of Executives of American Sdiools for 
the Deaf and its publication The American Annals of the Deaf, the 
National Hospital for Speech Disorders and JLogoj, and the Volta Bu- 
reau’s publication. The Poha Review. 

Organizations working in the area ol theatre and interpretation 
include the American National Theatre and Academy, which pub- 
lishes Chapter One and World Theatre, the Children’s Theatre Con- 
ference, which is closely allied to the AETA, and the National Theatre 
Conference. In addition to the Journal of hroadcasling published by 
the APBE, the National Association of Educational Broadcasters spon- 
sors the Association for Education by Radio and Television Journal 
Of interest to students of general speech are the American Forensic 
Association and the various regional and state speech associations. The 
regional associations are assuming an important place in the develop- 
ment of research in speeds. Typically they publish journals that em- 
phasize research reports and liave yearly conventions that furnish ad- 
ditional forums for scholarly papers. The Hve major regional groups 
are the .Speech Association of the Eastern States, the Southern Speech 
Assodation, The Central States Speech Association, Western Speech 
Assodaiion, and the Pacific Speech Association. Today's Speech is a 
quarterly publication of the Speech Association of the Eastern States. 
While it accepts short research articies. it aims at a wider audience and 
regional journals. The Southern 
speech Journal was started in 193G and is issued quarterly. It publishes 
a wide range of research articles. Western Speech is quite similar in 
nature; it is also a quarterly and was founded in 1939. The Central 
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States Speech Journal is published quarterly and began m 1949 It, too, 
publishes research reports The American Forensic Association pub 
lishes the Journal of the American forensic Association 

RECENT RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS 

Commenting from the perspeecne of mid twentieth century, one 
of the pioneers in the de\ elopment of speech departments, Giles Wil 
keson Gray, summed up the thirty years from 1890 to 1920 as “a pe- 
riod of transition and integration " He then asked, “Will it be said 
that by the end of the next thirty years a period of disintegration has 
set in?"^® Certainly, the twentieth century has seen a remarkable 
growth m the size and diversity of the field of speech Founded by a 
handful of men in the early years of the century, the organization 
grew rapidly in numbers and the interests of speech teachers pro 
liferated into such specialities as audiology, experimental phonetics, 
broadcasting, scene design, oral interpretation, group discussion, in 
dustrial communication, rhetorical theory, persuasion, speech path 
ology, and play production Whether this growth and specialization 
IS called disintegration or healthy diversification, it has both affected 
and been influenced by research in the field 

The nature of their problems and the close ties that they had to 
experimental psychology drew the early researchers in speech and 
hearing disorders and \oice science to the empirical method of research 
Theatre research was largely creative or scholarly Research in rhet 
one and pnbUe address has Vended Vo he more diversified in mevhod, 
employing the whole spectrum of research techniques, from the ex 
perimental to those of the historian Research in broadcasting has also 
ranged from creative projects to experimental studies A good portion 
of research in radio and television has been empirical in nature, such 
as the investigating of audience reaction, the analysis of an audiences 
composition, and the determination of the effectiveness of educational 
television 

As these various interest areas grew larger, a market developed 
for specialized research journals The same speaalization developed 
in research reports given to national conventions Before \VorId War II 
the Speech Association of America, the American Speech and Hear- 
ing Association, and the American Educational Theatre Association 
held a common convention where papers v\ere read dealing with 
theatre, voice science, speech and heanng, oral interpretation, rhet 
one and public address, and radio After the war, first the American 

IP Giles VVilkeson Crav Some TeacJiers and ihe Transition lo Twcnliclh 
Century Speech Education^ in Wallace p 42-1 
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Speech and Hearing Association and then the American Educational 
Theatre Association began to hold their national conventions sep- 

arately. . « 

In these developments research played an important part, - 
lemalic research resulted in an accumulation of knowledge about 
speech that could only be dealt with through specialization. The in- 
crease in research encouraged the development of more and more 
sophisticated research techniques and this also increased the need for 
specialization. 

Research, in turn, was influenced by the rapid growth of the field 


ot speech. The large increase in graduate school enrollments stimu- 
lated rescarcli. The need for separate organizations and publications 
cut down the communication between areas of research interest and 
stimulated greater specialization of research technitjucs. 

Certainly, in one sense the specialization of the areas of speech 
can be thought of as a disintegration of the field. In some institutions, 
the areas have split and separate departments have been established; 
in other institutions the department of speech still has jurisdiction 
over all areas, but the various divisions are largely autonomous. The 
graduate student in theatre reading a research report in the jottrnal 
of Speech and Hearing Rcscai ch may find it as foreign as a study in 
a medical journal. The historical relationships to theatre, whicli 
was close to oral interpretation, which was close to voice production, 
which was close to voice science, or at least so it seemed in the early 
issues of the Quarterly Journal of Public Speaking, are slowly fading. 

On the other hand, this same specialization has had a salutary 
effect upon the nature and quality of research. The early scholars in 
speech were unsure of the nature of the research methods most suitable 
to their discipline. They felt some sense of inferiority in regard to 
their research work as it related to the more established disciplines 
and. indeed, some of the early work was weak. Since World War II, 
however, research in siiccch has come of age; and the best of it can 
compete with comparable work in other fields. Specialization in re- 
search techniques was a prerequisite for these developments. 


A POINT OF VIE^V 

In view ot tlic well-established trend toward specialization in the 
'“1“.'," s«d' as tills which deals with rcseardt 

Zl Would it 

•the-.!^. e i on rescarcli tcchniciues for Uic 

.;i iraire, another for research in spcccli and I, earing disorders, another 

iv'. 
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for research techniques in broadcasting, and another for research m 
rhetoric and public addiess^ The graduate student in theatre and in 
terpretatjon examining the table of contents of this bool might well 
wonder about the rele\ance of the material on the scientific method 
to his research interests just as the empirically minded researcher in 
audiology or communications theory miglit wonder about the material 
dealing with rhetorical and dramatic critiasm 

The first reason for examining research and theory for the entire 
field of speech is a practical one Frequently, the introduction to re 
search or the introduction to graduate study course is the only place 
in the specialized curriculi where students from all areas of speech 
are required to meet and learn about the other areas Knowledge 
about speech pathology and public address is often of practical aalue 
to the student of tlieatre and \ice versa Many a new graduate has 
taken a job tliat requires him to teach speech courses tangential to his 
speciality The new director of a college theatre may also teach courses 
in public speaking The neiv forensic director may teach oral inter 
pretation 

The major justification, however, is more philosophical Survey 
mg the entire field of speecli gues researchers in all areas a broader 
perspective of their speciality and its relationship to theory and prac 
tice in all areas It can sene as an antidote to some of the excesses 
of specialization Specialization by emphasizing technique can give the 
beginner a mold or a pattern to follow in research Such set patterns 
inhibit creativity in research and may develop technicians skilled in 
method but short on substance To he broadly informed and knowl 
edgeable is a virtue for the lesearch specialist for research takes place 
in a context of knowledge There is also an interplay between theory 
and research in which historical traditions influence either by serving 
as models for current work or by forming a standard to react against 
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Drummond A M Graduate ^Vork m Public Speaking QJS, IX (Apnl 
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Projects 

• . history of your department. What were the research 

interests of the graduate students? 
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4) How many of the publications of the national and regional organi- 
zations discussed in this chapter are available in your library? Find where 
they are kept and leaf through sc; eral issues of eacli. Prepare an annotated 
bibliography card for eadi publication. 

5) Make a search for all the available indexes to the publications of 
national speech organizations. How many of these are in your library 
and where are they located? 


Questions for Discussion 

1) To what extent, do ) 0 U feel, is the field of speech a result of the 
historic accidents associated ;vith the development of separate departments 
of speecli, and to what extent is it a function of common interests and com- 
mon subject matter^ 

2) What, to your mind, were the major strengths and weaknesses of the 
early research in the field of speech? 

3) How prophetic was James A Winans when he ivrote, “We shall not 
for some time be driven to the painful emendation of the text of Demos- 
thenes. . . ."? 

4) Ha;e the various areas of speech been successful in achieving aca- 
demic standing through their research? 

5) Do you consider the deselopment of separate areas of emphasis within 
the field of speech as disintegration or healthy disersification? 

6) What, to your mind, are the major strengths and weaknesses of the 
current research published in one of the leading research journals in your 
area of interest? 

7) What sorts of questions and w’hat kinds of research methods are suit- 
able for investigation at the graduate level in your area of interest within 
the field of speech? 



PART TWO 


THEORY 



CHAPTER THREE 


WAYS OF KNOWING 


THE SClEfiTIFlC METHOD COI^TRASTED 
WITH THE ARTISTIC METHOD 

Three major ways are relevant to a search for knowledge about 
speech: the methods of science, of scholarship, and of art. Science, 
scholarship, and art, in our highly specialized society, often seem op- 
posed in purpose, method, and style. The scientific culture seems 
unable, at times, to talk with the literary and humanistic culture and 
vice versa. Yet, there are similarities as well as differences; and all 
need to be understood by the student evaluating what we know about 
speech, 

SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY COMPARED TO TECHNOLOGY 

Theoretical formulations in science are often assodated with the 
names of a few men. Newton, Darwin, and Einstein come quickly to 
mind. The work of many other scientists prepared the way for these 
individual triumphs of theory construction. Some of these were in- 
genious and insightful men who opened up new areas of research. 
Others were dedicated but pedestrian workers doing the necessary 
replications of experiments and routine work that goes into accumu- 
lating data and testing hypothesis put fonvard by the more talented. 
The knowledge that accumulated as a result of the work of the pedes- 
trian, the ingenious, and the genius was handed on from generation 
to generation. Newton could build on the work of Copernicus and 
Galileo. Einstein could build on the work of Maxwell, Hertz, Lorentz, 
Mickelson, Morley, and a host of others. 

Once a scientific theory is discovered it can be taught to others, 
and practical applications of that knowledge usually follow. Learning 
and applying scientific theory are the work of the engineer. Using the 
laws of electricity, the engineer plans power plants and transmission 
systems. Using the laws of mechanics, he plans bridges. Using the laws 
of atomic physics, he plans atomic reactors. Applying scientific theories 
to invent machines and design buildings and bridges, tedinology re- 
33 
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suits in lact, tl.c whole enterprise ot fmtling pntcticnl •'■PP 

sMe knowledge can be termed teebnobw The number o( tc I.- 

nologists is always greater than the .lumber ol reseafri.ers 

new knowledge. The number ot b.isic researcliers .s alwajs gtealcr 

than the number oE people who develop a theory. 


artistic genius COMPARtW TO CIC^rTSMANSlIIl’ 

In the arts great works arc aUo associated wilii lUc names ot a few 
men of genius in each generation. Frequently these men represent 
the culmination of an artistic movement in which they build, some- 
what like the scientific genius, upon the work of previous artists, some 
of talent and some of dedicated competence, who have prepared tlic 
ivay for the great work of art. 

In addition, each generation has many aaftsmen who work with 
competence in painting, sculpture, writing, and music. Contemporary 
society supports and uses tlicir work in much tlic same svay that the 
results of technolog>' arc supported and used. TIjcsc popular artists 
often draw sustenance from the works of genius, copying them or adapt- 
ing their form and style to popular taste. 


THE ENGINEER CONTRASTED WITH THE ARTIST 

There is an analogy, therefore, in the way the engineer compares 
to the genius of scientific discovery' and t!ie way the craftsman coniparcs 
to the artist. But the analogy is rough and sliould not be pushed too 
far. There are certain differences between the work of artists and the 
work o£ scientists. The genius who discovers a scientific theory' begins 
with empirical information. He must use the evidence given by observ- 
ations as a starting place. He cannot dream up a world to suit liis 
fancy. He must suit his fancy' to the world. II he fails to do so, the sci- 
entific method has a corrective feature that rejects his fanq'. This 
medianism is simple and consists of asking the theory for a prediction 
that can be checked out. The prediction must be unambiguous. The 
Delphic oracles also made predictions but usually in sudi fashion 
tliat any results could be explained by them. Tlie scientific theory must 
predict in unambiguous fashion so observations of suitable events can 
result in a clear decision as to whether the prophecy has or has not been 
fulfilled. Failure of such prophecies causes the sdeniific community to 
correct or modify the theoretical formulations from which the prophe- 
cies were deduced. This corrective feature, too, is tied directly to the 
world of experience. Sometimes, to be sure, in the more advanced sci- 
ences the inferential steps from blips of light on an oscilloscope to 
theory may be long and complicated; but ahvays, in the end. the sci- 
entist starts from and returns to stubborn features of his experience. 
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When the prophecies of the theory are fulfilled by the outcomes 
of experiments, the theory becomes part of the body of saentific hnowl 
edge The theory is always held provisionally, subject to continual 
correction by the checking of the scientific method Once the theory has 
been provisionally accepted the engineer can use it in his work He can 
apply Its prophecies to specific problems of a practical nature, and by 
exercising ingenuity and arranging materials properly he can prophesy 
as well as the genius who discovered the theory 

The body of knowledge accumulated by the scientific method con 
tinually grous by the addition of lai\s and theories To be sure some 
of this knowledge is modified or discarded because it fails to account 
for observed data, but in the long run scientific knowledge has proved 
to be cumulative Thus the core of Newton s monumental achievement 
can be absorbed by a bright high school senior in a good physics course 
By the time he is a senior in college this same student can be abreast of 
Einstein At twenty two or twenty three he has as his heritage from 
these geniuses their accumulated power to look into the past or to 
prophesy The engineer learns his job largely by studying the nature 
and application of these scientific laws and theories 

The artist by contrast, is much freer to allow his fancy to dream 
as It will The rigorous corrective mechanism of the scientific method 
has no claim on the artist He may be true to life or not as he chooses 
His sculpture may show a man with one head or two or a hand where 
the head is on most men If he prophesies the end of the world m 1984 
or Utopia by the twenty fifth century and the prophecy is not fulfilled 
It makes no difference to the artistic worth of his work This does not 
mean that the artist ignores facts or the way things are, but when he 
moves from fact to fiction he can stay with the histoncal record or 
leave it as he chooses 

Likewise, the artist develops his talent in a different way than the 
engineer learns his job Hamlet is not analogous to Newton s Principia 
The young playwright cannot gam Shakespeare s power as a high 
school senior in a creative writing course The artist does not have the 
accumulation of knowledge to help him m his v\ork as does the engi 
neer In a sense, the young pHy'wright is not much better off than was 
the young Aristophenes when he began to write plays several thousands 
of years ago He must leim for himself the craft required for the prac 
tice of his art He must appropriate these skills not only consciously 
but also m his foreconscious is he begins to feel the form of Ins work 
Only then can he create art as well is explain how it is created The 
number of young speakers who cm describe how to organize a speech 
and yet are unable to organize their own speeches is always quite large 
The same holds true for other artists A playwright might talk know 



ingly o£ how to develop a character in a play without being able to 
write a play \vith well-developed characters in it. Each artist, therefore, 
must go through a period of apprenticeship in which he aits his own 
way through to competence in his art. He can leam some things by 
watching an accomplished artist and by talking with him, but for the 
most part he must recapitulate in his own experience and training the 
way Aristophenes and Shakespeare developed their talent. Here is a 
crudal difference between the engineer and artist. This difference is ex- 
plained by the difference between theories that deal with artistic 
aeation and saentific theories. The burden of this section of the book 
IS the explication of these theories and the differences between them. 


the role of creativity in science and art 
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IS interested in finding a theory that transcends time, a theory that 
would describe the motion of the planets in Aristophenes time, m 
Shakespeare s time, and in the >ear a d 2500 The past is always part of 
the scientist s work He builds upon it, but the present is even more im 
portant The present experiment carries the day Just as important 
IS the future bridge or atomic reactor or space ship to the moon The 
artist is still freer in his treatment of time He may compress it or 
stretch it or ignore it or move into the future or the past The scholar, 
however, is tied to the things that have been preserved from the past 
These traces the scholar studies carefully evaluating them, deriving 
meaning from them and seeking to understand and explain them 
From the records of the past he may seek to reconstruct an event or an 
incident What took place when the Speech and Hearing Assoaation 
was first formed? What did Patrick Henry actually say to the second 
Virginia convention on the occasion when William Wirt reported that 
he said, ‘ Give me liberty or give me death? He may study the 
literature and art of the past to give it new meaning He may describe 
and evaluate the religious symbolism in Goethe s Faust No matter what 
the particular focus of his study is the scholar like the saentist and 
unlike the artist, is tied to his observations The scholar must find 
evidence from the past that he can observe and evaluate in order to 
assert that an event did or did not take place, and he must find 
evidence from the text of Goethe s Faust before he can describe and 
evaluate the religious symbolism in it The scientist is tied to his lab 
oratory, the scholar to his footnotes both serving to restrict the re 
searcher to the checking of the facts Like the scientist, the scholars 
work IS cumulative The scholarly work done on Aristotle can be used 
by the young scholar starting a study He inherits as does the scien 
list the achievements of the past The difference is that the scientist 
tends to inherit the theor} and the scholar often discards the theory 
and keeps the specific facts established by studious examination of 
documents and sources 

The artist may or may not restrict himself even when WTiting his 
toncal pla)s or novels Thus Robert Sherwood, writing his play about 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, supplied dialogue and an incident that might 
have happened but there is no evidence that it ever did ' Such license 
is not allowed the scholar If he reports dialogue or incidents, he must 
hav e evidence to support Ins descriptions 

'When the sdiolar takes these lustoncal traces and interprets them, 
fitting tliem into a plausible narrative or setting up category s) stems 
to make sense out of tlie facts lie has room for creativii) Like the 

» Robert Sherwood Abe fwcoln tn lllmots (\ew tort 19S9) pp 
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scientist he is restricted in the range oE creativity to the confinement of 
his sources; but as long as he accounts for the historical traces in plausi- 
ble fashion, he may develop a structure to explain these in almost any 
way he wishes. This is the point where the very best works of scholar- 
ship outreach the merely competent ones. Careful, methodical, and 
thorough searching for tmces and testing and evaluating their authen- 
ticity and meaning are important virtues in scholarship, and a work 
may be praised for these characteristics; but the great works of scholar- 
sliip go further to discover structure in these materials that ser^'c as ex- 
planations for historical facts. In this sense, scholarship is creative. A 
^cat deal of research work in the sciences consists of systematic observa- 
tions-data gathering. The same is true of scholarship. The scholar 
must conduct a rigorous seardi for materials bearing on his study This 
ln^esUpltIon requires more tenacity and hard work than creativity 
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claim oC being scientific He means by tins not that he is searching for 
scientific theories nor that he is using the corrective feature of the scien 
tific method but ratlier that he adopts a critical attitude similar to the 
scientist s when he does Ins research 

THE NATURE OF KNO\VLEDGE 

What is the nature of the knowledge generated by these three 
methods? The scientific method furnishes us with knowledge about the 
world that consists of generalizations and specific statements of fact 
Astronomj tells us how man> planets there are in the solar system and 
of the motion of the stars and planets through generalizations descrith 
ing their motions Physiology and anatomy tell us about the function 
ing of the circulatory system, the respiratory system, and the nervous 
system as well as the appearance and construction of the various organs 
Experimental phonetics tells us about the process of phoneme produc 
tion, and it describes the acoustic charactenstics of the various pho- 
nemes Because there is much generalization in scientific knowledge. 

It has a bearing on the future aud the past Experimental phonetics 
provides us with knowledge that will be useful in dealing with speech 
events m the future as well as the present 

Scholarship tells us about the events of the past Because of scholar 
ship, we know of Aristotle and Plato, of Demosthenes and Cicero, of 
Aristophenes and Sappho Scholarship reveals the preoccupation of 
Greek thinkers with the nature of rhetoric and the ethics of teaching 
and practicing the arts of persuasion Scholarship provides us with 
dissections and reconstructions of Shakespeare s plays, with descriptions 
of the theatre in St Louis in the nineteenth century, and with the 
history of legal developments dealing with the broadcasting industry in 
the United States 

The knowledge generated by artists is much different As a matter 
of fact, esthetic theory is composed largely of conjecture about the 
question, ‘ What is art? Such statements as ‘Art is play,” "Art is an 
avenue to reality, ‘ Art is a representation of the truth,’ reflect differ 
ent answers to the relationship betvieen art and knowledge* None 
theless, art does, in fact, tell us about the nature of human experience 
Art can tell us much of how life was in Elizabethan England or in the 

2 This truth to life and truth to nature is the constant quest of the artist ulio 
IS all the time looking more and more closely at life and nature trying to penetrate 
more deeply into the nay mens minds uork to understand mans place in nature 
and to see nhat are the permanent and deep pnnapics that underlie all creation 
H Caadwell The Creaiii>e Impulse (London 1^51) p 7 Tor a basic stmey of 
representatne esthetic positions sec James L Jarrett The Quest for Beauty (Engle 
uood Cliffs N J 1957) 
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ambulance corps in Italy in the Fint World War or at the Oktoberfesl 
in Munich duXg the Hitler regime. Variously reierred to as an intui- 
tive or empathic approach to knowledge, art can be a stimulus to gener- 
ale a Und oE knowledge oE the senses, an involvement in an experi- 
ence that the knowledge of science or of scholarship cannot equal. 

In a sense, these ways of knowing supplement each other. The 
knowledge ol scholarship furnishes as accurate a mapping oE the past 
as possible. The knowledge transmitted by art touching the map here 
and there adds sparks of experience so we know not only what hap- 
pened from the knowledge of scholarship but aUo something of the ex- 
periences generated by these happenings. Art also illuminates such 
eternal questions as; WTiat is the nature of God? Of man? W^at is the 
nature of the good life? Of evil? 


BASIC AND APPLIED RESEARCH 


Since the latter part of the nineteenth century there has been a 
strong pragmatic strain in much of the educational philosophy in the 
United Stales. The graduate student often reflects this pragmatism 
when he begins to think of a topic for research or when he prepares 
a research report, ^\qlen he tries to justify a research project, he does 
so in terms of an immediate “cash value” for the results of his work. 
A history of the Alley Theatre in Houston, Texas, he suggests, may be 
helpful to other people interested in forming similar theatres. He 
may criticize a study he has read because there are no results that 
will help the speech teacher, or the speech clinician, or the theatre 
director, or the television producer. 

The popular demand for practical results from research is so wide- 
spread that researchers in the natural sciences developed a frame of 
reference for discussing research in terms of basic and applied re- 
searcli. Basic research, sometimes called pure research, is work aimed 
at answering a question because the question arouses curiosity and is 
intriguing. The results may or may not have some apparent practical 
effects. The work is not undertaken to answer an immediate problem 
but rather to satisfy the researcher’s curiosity about some feature of his 
environment. In tlie natural sciences there is a further connotation that 
basic r^rch is aimed at the des'clopmeni of new inforraaUon or new 
generalizations and that applied research is aimed at developing tech- 


* ^^^lal is the action of the thyroid cartilage as a 
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omy m the notion of "commercial art versus ‘ fine art, and it could 
belaid tliat commercial art is more practical because it makes nao 
money and is thus like applied research but the analogy is quite 
strained There viould be little point in making a similar distinction in 
regard to scholarship, tor il there is any direct cash value to such re 
searcli, lhal feature is usually ^vell hidden 


THE USES OF SCHOL.VRSH1P 


The lessons of history are important, but they cannot be applied 
hke the lessons of physics or chemistry to develop a new plastic mate 
rial or to create an atomic reactor The attempt to justify scholarship as 
though It v\ere applied research is inevitably a bit difficult Reading an 
essay criticizing the poetry of T S Eliot may improve the skill of a 
teadier of oral inteqiretation, but such results of scholarship are ca 
priaous byproducts diat do not serve to justify tlie enterprise Scholar 
ship IS soraeivhat like basic research in die natural sciences The scholar 
IS motivated by a desire to find out about things, and if the informa 
tion and understanding that result from scholarship are some steps re 
moved from the practical problems of the speech teacher, set designer, 
speech clinician, or television director, this is to be expected However, 
while basic research in the sciences often turns out to have practical 
applications in the long run, as when Professor li F Skinner s research 
into learning resulted in the development of teaching machines, the 
results of sdiolarly work seldom have practical applications, even in the 
long run 

Of what use then is the knowledge gained by scholarship*' Certainly 
It 15 of some use or the scholar would not have appeared so early in 
human history nor continued so stubbornly to go about his work First 
and foremost, the schohr satisfies a curiosity about the past. He tries, m 
die tradition of scholarship, to keep the record straight The function of 
this record of the past is subtle but important \Vuhout such a record a 
family, a community, or a nation would suffer from a kind of collective 
amnesia \\ ith the record i group has an identity a heritage a culture 
Widiout the record die present has htde meaning the future has hide 
punxisc With the accumulation of sdiobrship the present is enriched 
by the context of the past, and the future takes on purpose and direc* 
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lion. A recollection is essentially a syntliesis o£ art, scholarship, and 
religion appropriated by society to give meaning and direction to its 
culiine. If a nation such as the United States does not have a history, it 
must manufacture one; and in this process the story of Pocahontas and 
John Smith, of George AVashington and the dierry tree, and of Patrick 
Henry saying, "Give me liberty or give me death" may be as important 
as the scholar’s more authentic record. 

George Orwell’s book iPW explains in fictional terms the subtle 
importance of this record. In his terrifying society one of the important 
vays of manipulating the present and future is to rewrite the record of 
the past. Tlie controllers of society in /PSV continually rewrite the rec- 
ortl. Names, places, dates appear and disappear depending on the needs 
of the manipulators. The jiractice of recent totalitarian societies indi- 
cates that Orwell’s notion tliat whoever controls tlie present controls 
the past and whoever controls tlie past controls the future is essentially 
sound. The Nazis rcivrote the German past. Hitler and Goebbels re- 
wTOtc, for tlie German people, the liistory of AVorld AVar I, the A^ersailles 
Treaty, and the AV^eimar Republic. More striking is the Soviet Union’s 
erasing and modifying the record. Beria, Molotov, Stalin, even these 
recent names are erased from the record, stricken from avenue and 
street signs; removed from the maps as towns are renamed. 

AVhat distinguishes die record kept by scholars from these other 
records of the past is the ethical imperative that the scholar must, inso- 
far as is humanly possible, generate an authentic record. The scholar 
tries to keep tlie record straight. This often makes him an unwelcome 
guest for those who wish to manipulate society. He will put in the rec- 
ord tilings that powerful people ivould rather suppress. Since he tries 
to keep the record accurate, he has a sciiolarly duty to enter all the 
relevant material as evidence. He ivill not record die fictions that people 
would like to have in their common recollections. For these reasons 
the scholar tenaciously clings to the principle of academic freedom. 
He knows that without such freedom to write of the past the record 
will be tampered with. He knows that if the keeping of the record 
ever falls into the hands of power elites, the temptation to manipu- 
late it will be o\erpowering. This much he has learned from his study 
of historical traces. 

AN ONGOING PROGRAM OF RESEARCH IN SPEECH 

Graduate work in speech provides an opportunity for utilizing all 
avenues to knowledge. There are many basic questions dealing with 
the nature of speech production, propagation, and perception that need 
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non A recollection is essentiall) a synthesis of art, scholarship, and 
religion appropriated by society to gi\e meaning and direction to its 
ailturc If a nation such as the United States does not have a history, n 
must manufacture one, and in tins process the story of Pocahontas and 
John Smith, of George ^Vashington and the cherry tree, and of Patrick 
Henry saying, “Give me liberty or give me death" may be as important 
as the scholar’s more authentic record 

George On\ells book 198-f explains in fictional terms the subtle 
importance of this record In his terrify mg society one of the important 
ways of manipulating the present and future is to rewrite the record of 
the past The controllers of society in 1984 continually rewrite the rec 
ord Names, phccs, dates appear and disappear depending on the needs 
of the manipulators The practice of recent totalitarian societies mdi 
cates tliat Orwell s notion tliat whoever controls the present controls 
the past and whoever controls the past controls the future is essentially 
sound The Nazis rewrote the German past Hitler and Goebbels re 
wrote, for the German people, the history of World War I, the Versailles 
Treaty, and the ^Veimar Republic More striking is the Soviet Unions 
erasing and modifying the record Bena, Molotov, Stalin, even these 
recent names are erased from the record, stricken from avenue and 
street signs, remov ed from the maps as towns are renamed 

"What distinguishes the record kept by scholars from these other 
records of the past is the ethical imperative that the scholar must, inso 
far as is humanly possible, generate an authentic record The scholar 
tries to keep the record straight This often makes him an unwelcome 
guest for those who wish to manipulate society He will put in the rec 
ord things that powerful people would rather suppress Since he tries 
to keep the record accurate, he has a scholarly duty to enter all the 
relevant material as evidence He will not record the fictions that people 
would like to have in their common recollections For these reasons 
the scholar tenaciously clings to the principle of academic freedom 
He knows that without such freedom to write of the past the record 
will be tampered with He knows that if the keeping of the record 
ever falls into the hands of power elites, the temptation to manipu 
late It will be overpowering This much he has learned from his study 
of historical traces 

AN ONGOING PROGRAM OF RESEARCH IN SPEECH 

Graduate work in speech provides an opportunity for utilizing all 
avenues to knowledge There are many basic questions dealing with 
the nature of speecli production propagation and perception that need 
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investigation. We need to know more about the basic process of speech* 
the process by which certain psychological states in individuals are con- 
nected to the production of speech sounds; and these speech sounds are 
then perceived by other individuals and these percepts connected to 
certain psychological states in the listener. Recently such disciplines as 
sociology', psychology, social psychology, and philosophy have found 
that speech, language behavior, group communication networks, and 
language itself are all of central concern for their work. This testifies to 
the importance of basic research in speech. 

Many practical questions are worthy of investigation. Studies need 
to be done of speech education, clinical practices, radio and television 
audience analyses; ways of measuring, testing, or evaluating speech 
events need to be developed. 


Much of the history' of oratory, theatre, broadcasting, voice science 
and speech and hearing disorders remain to be mitten. Much dramatic 
literature and many speeches deserve careful criticism. Further research 
into the classical sources of speech is justified. And scholars should 
synthesize the results of previous studies. General works of history and 
mtiasm drawing together the findings of historical and critical dis- 
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g^aduiitc student and he finds himself drawn into it, then such a pro- 
cedure has much to commend it. If the graduate student finds himself 
at the limits of knowledge, utilizing research techniques that have 
been carefully developed to investigate a significant question, he is, in- 
deed, fortunate. However, if the student searches for a topic and a 
method to please his adviser or if he accepts a suggestion from his ad- 
viser that he finds dull and uninteresting, he has made a serious mis- 
take. If the research project seems dull, if the researcher must force 
himself to work on it, then the danger signals are up; and the gradu- 
ate student should re-evaluate his motivation and his research project. 

Every graduate student should ponder this pitfall as he draws up 
the prospectus for his research project. He may Jive with that project 
for several years. It will become as much a part of his life as his family, 
and he should look carefully at it to make sure that it has those quali- 
ties that will allow him to remain interested, better still, enthusiastic, 
two or three years later. 

In addition, he will be bent by his graduate dissertation. His 
entire future is at stake. If he does a dissertation utilizing the historical 
method, he will be training himself as a historian; seldom will he 
change his research interests and competence later in his career. If he 
becomes an expert in stuttering or in British public address or in 
French drama as a result of his doctoral dissertation, his future as a 
teacher, scholar, and director of research will often be determined. 

The student should also be aware that his attitude towards research 
will probably change during his graduate career. At the start of a 
graduate career the doctoral dissertation often seems a bit remote. Still, 
one should guard against developing attitudes toward research that may 
prove troublesome later. Frequently, graduate work stimulates the stu- 
dent’s talent and curiosity and changes his orientation toward scholar- 
ship, the doctoral program, and his personal goals. 

There is a need for the proper attitude on the part of students in 
speech and also a need for balance and proportion in ongoing research 
programs. The methods of science, scholarship, and art are all impor- 
tant and should be employed in graduate speech programs. Those who 
are drawn to the ways of the artist should not close their minds to the 
researcher who wishes to use the scientific method to investigate speech 
events. On the other hand, the researcher using the scientific method 
should not depreciate the work of the historian and critic because it 
cannot generate the same kind of knowledge as the scientific method. 
Scientific knowledge has virtue in dealing with facts. Its clarity of ex- 
pression, power of explanation, and ability to lead to technology are 
evidence of this virtue. The knowledge of scholarship and art is basic to 
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Speech because it relates to the nonfactual but most important humaniz* 
ing and intellectual activity of man-the development of tastes, values, 
purposes, and goals. 


Suggested Readings 


A rt. Science, and Scholarship 

Becker, Carl. Everyman His Own Hislorian. Ne^v York: Appleton-Ceniury' 
Crofts, 1935. 

Bcrgraann, Gustav. Philosophy of Science. Madison: University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1957. 

Campbell, Norman. )Vhat Is Science? New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 
1952- 

Desvey’, John. Arl as Experience. New York: Minton Balch fc Co., 1934. 

Garrod, H. W. Scholarship Its Meaning and Value. Cambridge; Cambridge 
Unisersity Press, 1946. 

Snow, C. P. The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution. Cambridge; 
Cambridge Univenity Press, 1959. 

Tolstoi. Lev' Nicolaevidi. ir/mt £i Art? irans. Maude Aylmer, Oxford: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1950. 


An Ongoing Program of Research 

American Public Address as a Research Field," 
QJS, XXIX (October 1943), 308-314. 

QJS, XXXV (Ocinber 

."SAolarship and the Interpreter," IJ/S, XXXIX (April 1953), 187-192. 

Wat Seaional Public 

Speaktn^, QJS, XXI\ (October 1943). 301-308 

&™rwniam ' «ys,xix (November 1933), 552-561. 
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•^-arch," ^s. XXXII. 

- ‘TVlut Direction Should Future • . 

dnr« Take? QJS XViv /n , i I^cscarch m American Public Ad- 
.-icc. (October 1913). 

Ehninger, Dousbi. “Attw,. I ^ Jw-30i. 
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Gray, dies "Researcli on the History of Speech Education,” OJS, XXXV 
(April 1919), 15G-IC3 

Inin, Clnrles F "The Case for Creati\e Research,” CSSJ, II fNovember 
19 j 0), i9-2J ' 

Jcffre), Robert C "Men, Mo\ements and Materials for Research m Public 
Address in Virginia,” SSJ, XXIV (Spring ]959). J54-J6I. 

McBith, James H ' Researcli Areas in ^Vestern Public Address,” TVS XVJ 
(Ma> 1952), 1G9-173 

Minnick, ^Va}ne C "Graduate Study and Research in Propaganda,” SSJ, 
XVII I (September 1952), 39-42 

Nichols Ralph G "Needed Research in Listening Comprehension,” JC, I 
(1951). 18-50 

Nilsen, Thomas R “Research Problems in Communication in Industry,” JC, 
IV (1954), 98-103 

O linen, Joseph F "A Re Examination of State and Local Oratory as a Field 
for Stud), ' QJS, XXXVII (February 1951) 71-76 

Olner, Robert T “The Speech of Diplomaq as a Field for Research,” CSSJ, 

1 (March 1930), 24-28 

Peterson, Gordon "Speech and Hearing Research,* JSHR, I (September 
1959). 216-228 

"Research Needs m Speech Pathology and Audiology,” Monograph Supple 
ment #5, JSHD (September 1959) 

Sandoe, James “Riderless Horses and Empt) Stables Some Observation on 
Materials of Graduate Study ' ET], II (October 1950), 230-245 

Templin, Mildred C ' Possibilities of Research for Public School Speech 
Therapists,” JSHD, XVIII (December 1953), 335-355 

Thompson, IV^ayne ‘ Contemporary Public Address as a Research Area," 
XXXIII (October 1947), 274-283 

Timmons, William M 'Discussion, Debating and Research,” QJS, XXVII 
(October 1941), 415-121 

"Wiley Earl W ‘ State History and Rhetorical Research, ' QJS, XXXVI (De 
cember 1950) 514-519 

Wolfson, Lester M "On Selecting Subjects for Graduate Researcli,' SSJ, XX 
(Fall 1954) 37-41 


Projects 

1) Prepare a list of twenty topics suitable for a masters thesis 

2) Select an article from the suggested reading list dealing with oppor 
tuniCies for research and unte several pages re examining the research op- 
portunities in this field and bringing the article up to date 

3) Examine the abstracts of doctoral dissertations completed in speecli 
as published m the latest \olume of Speech Monographs Compile a list of 
five studies that )ou judge to be applied research studies 

4) If )our major interest in speech is theatre, radio, television, film, or 
rhetoric and public address select five problems from these areas that uould 
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be suitable for investigation by the sdentific method. If your major interest 
is in voice science, speech pathology, and audiology, or communications 
select five problems from these areas that would be suitable for investiga- 
tion by the historical or critical method. 


Questions for Discussion 

1) How would you define knowledge? 

2) How would you define art? 

3) \Vhat are the basic purposes for using footnotes? How can these pur- 
poses be abused? 

4) Is imagination an aid or a hindrance to the scholar? 

5) Of what use are historical dramas? Historical monographs? 

C) How does the creativeness of the scientist who elaborates a theory 
compare to the creatbeness of a plajvsTight? 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE METHOD OF SCIENCE 


THE PHILOSOPHV OF SCIENCE 

An important group of tiventieth-century philosophers have had 
a common interest in the systematic investigation of the language of 
science. This group incorporates scientists with a philosophical bent, 
and philosophers trained in mathematics, logic, and the theoretical 
aspects of science. P. \V. Bridgman is an example of a scientist with an 
interest in examining the basic assumptions of the scientific method. 
His work in developing the notion of operational definitions was an 
important contribution to the philosophy of science. Bertrand Russell 
is representative of the philosophers who are also matheraatidans and 
logicians. The philosophical analysis of the language of sdence draws 
from the rvork of such groups as the Cambridge analysts, the Vienna 
Circle of logical positivists, and some of the pragmatists in this country. 
In addition to Bridgman and Russell, some of the important figures in 
this movement are Rudolph Carnap, Ludwig Wittgenstein, A. J. Ayer, 
Gustav Bergmann, Herbert Feigl, Hans Reichenbach, Charles Morris, 
and Otto Neurath.^ This list is by no means exhaustive, but it does 
contain the names of some of the representative individuals in this 
movement. The various “schools” that have participated in this strain 
of philosophizing differ as to style and method but their common em- 
phasis on the study of the basic assumptions of sdence through the 
analysis of language justifies calling their work the philosophy of sci- 
ence. 

The philosophers of science have used language analysis to clar- 
ify the nature of scientific knowledge and method. An interesting result 
of this analysis is that some statements that seemed to say something 
about the world turned out, upon careful investigation, to be empty of 
such content. These statements could not be verified scientifically. 
either because they vcere logical statements or because there was no way 
to gather empirical evidence for their verification. 

iM> own thinking has been influenced h) the teaching and vniting of Professor 
Gustav Bergmann of the State Unnersftj of Iowa 
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The members of this movement have concentrated on using the 
tools of the “science of science" or the “philosophy of science” to 
analyze the natural sciences. Recently, however, they have done con« 
siderable work in analyzing the language of the social sciences. Scholars 
at the Minnesota Center for the Philosophy of Science under the di- 
rection of Herbert Feigl, for example, have worked extensively on the 
philosophy of the social sciences. In addition to this work, the student 
of the psycholog)’ of speech will find the application of the techniques 
of the philosophy of science to experimental psycholog)' by S. S. Stevens 
of particular in teres t.- 

Although the philosophers of science have analyzed the language 
of the natural and social sciences, they liave not studied so extensively 
the theories of the humanities and fine arts. The same tools can be 
applied to these theoretical structures but the philosophers have been 
preoccupied with the knowledge of the sciences. Certainly, a philosophy 
of speech can be developed by the systematic analysis of the language 
expressing theoretical notions about speech. Such analysis has proved 
helpful to research workers in the natural and social sciences and un- 
doubtedly would be of help to researclicrs in all areas of speech. The 
next few chapters will consist of an outline of such a philosophy of 
speech developed by using the tools of the philosophy of science to 
examine the language of speech theories. 


SPEECH RESEARCH AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 

MTiat is the point ol making sucli a philosophical analysis in a book 
on researc . Tlie bearing of a philosophy of speech on research prac- 
tice and method may not be immediately apparent. Nevertheless, there 
are good reasons for doing so. A careful analysis ol the nature of knowl- 
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in developing appreciation for the arts of drama and rhetoric but it 
cannot )icld predictions as theories in the physical sciences often do 
If the research uorher understands tiiese matters he will know how to 
take the advice that questions for research should grow out of and 
modify theory In addition to such direct application to the research 
problems in speech, the analysis of speech theories will give the student 
some understanding of the nature of deduction and mathematics and 
the role of statistics in speech research Statistical mathematics can, 
thus, be put into a perspective that will allow him to evaluate and 
understand statistical arguments as developed in research publications 
as well as to understand the use and misuse of statistics in speech 
rcseardi 

Of course, the task of developing a philosophy of speech along 
these lines is a large one and the next few chapters will make but a 
beginning The discussion vmII start with the simplest issues and bypass 
a number of important and subtle problems in order to sketch the 
general structure of know ledge in the field of speech A book would be 
required m each area to make a detailed analysis that discussed all the 
relevant issues The effort vmII be to clarify without oversimplification, 
but complicated matters cannot always be made simple, nor should 
they be \ou may find this way of looking at language a novel and diffi 
cult exercise in concentration Insofar as the philosopher of science 
purges his language of common sense ambiguities that make for easy 
comprehension, his arguments seldom make light reading As Pro 
fessor Bergmann used to remark in his lectures on the philosophy of 
language this is not popcorn’ reading, by which he meant that you 
cannot read this sort of material at a hundred pages an hour while eat 
mg popcorn no matter what the speed reading advocates may say Hav 
mg said this, let me assure you that the discussion assumes no prior 
knowledge in mathematics, the natural sciences and philosophy, be 
yond the background required of most high school and undergraduate 
students It does assume above average native intelligence and consid 
erable motivation The majority of graduate students m speech fulfill 
these requirements So much for preliminaries 

the analysis of language 

Before we can apply the tools of the philosophy of science to the 
analysis of speech theories, we must understand these tools and how 
they can be used Let us begin with some techniques developed by one 
of the philosophy of science projects-the attempt to develop a unified 
basis for science This project resulted in an important series of mono 
graphs called the International Encyclopedia of Unified Science under 
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the editorship of Otto Neumth. Charles \V. Morris ssTOtc tlic second 
number of the first volume of the Encyclopedia for the pur|JO$c of 
supplying “a language in wliich to talk about, and in so doing to im- 
prove, the language of science.” ’ The monograph was called "Founda- 
tions of the Theory of Signs," and Morris succeeded in developing an 
approach to language analysis that has been used successfully in a 
number of disciplines. My terminology will be largely drawn from this 
monograph. The next few pages will be devoted to explicating these 
terms. They are gaining wider currency’ and, on occasion, appear in 
essays dealing with the field of speech. Tliey may, how'cvcr, seem new 
and you should become thoroughly familiar with them before proceed- 
ing to the next chapter. 

Let us focus on the language of research w’orkers studying such 
things as vocal fold movements, the action of vocal resonators, the com- 
position of the sound wave, the gestures of a speaker, the nature of the 
audience that watched a television show, or tlie restlessness of a theatre 


audience. MTien an investigator talks of these events, he may use the 
words of a natural language such as English or German; or he may use 
the symbols of a logical language such as an analysis of variance or 
integral calculus. Such talk may be complicated enough, but there is 
good reason for beginning at this level for in this case the researclier’s 
language will be concerned only with such objects or events as vocal 
resonators theatre audiences, and sound waves. His language can be 
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symbol can be used to denote nn object. Molten this relation is ab* 
stractcci from the pioccss of communication, Morris labels it the 
scmatiiical dimension. 

This dimension of language may be studied scientifically or ana- 
lytically. That is, semantics may be both a science and a tool of sdence. 
Scientifically, a sociologist or a psychologist might study how a given 
language is used by a community of people. The researdier in this 
instance observes the way tlie people talk and tries to determine the 
relationships iliat hold between the words of the language and the ob- 
jects the people talk about. The scientific study of the semantical di- 
mension of this language in use could result in a dictionary. Analyti- 
cally, this dimension may be studied to keep the language of a disci- 
pline free of ambiguities and meaningless statements. My use of the 
tools of language analysis to examine the theoretical structures in 
speech will be of this latter sort. 

The semantical dimension of language should not be confused 
with "General Semantics.” General Semantics is the study of all dimen- 
sions of language. Thus, General Semantics is much broader in scope 
than the semantical dimension of language and corresponds roughly 
to Morris’s term jcmiotic. 

THE TRAGMATICAL DIMENSION 

The third dimension of language is the relation of symbols to 
interpreters of symbols. In the United States the word chicken relates 
syntactically, to other symbols in English according to certain gram- 
matical rules, and semantically it denotes a certain kind of fowl; but 
when interpreted, it may result in various physical and emotional re- 
sponses on the part of the interpreter. If he thinks of chicken as food, 
he may respond with an increase in salivation. Or, if he interprets the 
word as an insult, he may respond with increased heartbeat, siveaty 
palms, and faster respiration. These additional features of language are 
included in the pragmatical dimensions of language. 

A VIEW or language 

Language is the sum of the syntactical dimension, plus the seman- 
tical dimension, plus the pragmatical dimension. Each has certain 
special terms indicating the questions suitable for analysis in that di- 
mension. For example, implicates is a term relating to the syntactical 
dimension. Thus, if you assert that one set of symbols implicates 
another set you are making a statement about the syntactical dimen- 
sion. Denotes is a term in the semantical dimension, and if you say 
that a symbol denotes an object such as a chair, according to the con- 
ventions of a given language you are saying something about the se- 
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mantical dimension. Expresses is a feature of the pragmatical dimen- 
sion, and a s)'mbol can be said to express its user. 

THE LANGUAGE OF saENCE 

WTien ivords are used according to the rules of a given language, 
they may be used for many purposes and arouse a number of responses; 
but one important usage is in talking about the world. TItis talk about 
the world is the distinguishing feature of the work of science. A certain 
subclass of statements used by any scholar in speech will have clear 
semantical relations to objects. Insofar as possible the scientist tries to 
emphasize the denotative (semantical) features of his language and 
keep the connotativc (expressive) aspects of the pragmatical dimension 
to a minimum. 

Robert Oppenheimer states this position from the viewpoint of an 
atomic ph)sicisi ss'hen he says: 

Common sense language is inherently ambiguous; when the poet 
uses it, or the rhetorician, he exploits the ambiguity, and even 
v.hen we talk in ordinary life we almost need ambiguity in order 
to get by. But in science wc try to get rid of that, sve try to talk 
in such simple terras, and match our talk with deeds in sucti a 
way that we may differ as to facts but we can resolve the dif* 
fcrences.* 


STATEMENTS OF FACT 

TTic v,-ay Ihe scientist goes about talking in simple teims and 
matching his talk with deeds can be explained by examining a sub- 
class oistatOTents which I call statements of taa. Statements of fact can 
istmgmshed from other well-formed sentences (syntactically sound) 
pnman y ccatise they stand in such a relation to objects (seman- 
tically) that ohrerrations can result in a decision as to the Irvlh of the 
de r "■'^''-fonned sentences must be such that a 

lion sL! statement requires obsena- 

tliin~alx,w!r s'atcmcnts in that they say some- 

tlimgalxtut the world. Tfiey have contc-nL 

Tlutt is hmll hJr™' " 'intaaically sound. 

«press« a ptoposi,ior^,7."umhk oV’' 

paciiv in l>ctwetn nl..« ” i ^ ^ ^ ''ords, Over above vita! ca 

^“''>-not,:riify'’:s:tt™ 

,n Pr,cholo^itt, XI (\farch lOJC). 123. 
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••Vital capacity of subject /i is 3,512 cc " is not empty It is mean- 
ingful, in ilie sense that piopcr scmatiltcnl rules can be specified to as- 
sure lint the statement denotes something about the e\ents that took 
place in the ^olce science laborator) This semantical dimension is 
important to the researcher Oppenhcimcr suggested that the quest for 
objccliMi), in a practical sense, e\cntuall> comes to the Uvo require 
ments that researchers understand one another and that all qualified 
practitioners mean esscntiall) the same thing The empirical researdier 
needs to communicate h.s researcli findings The minimum require 
ment for scientific communication is a community of agreement 
abo.it the rules go.ern.ng the semantical relations of the dtsciphne 
language The fact that the scientist can tell lus colleagues some 
thmg about his finclings implies the possibiht) that he can tell them 
something false about the esents he is studying Unless he is under 
stood, in short, he cannot be objectne, nor can he he, 

OPERATIONAL nFFIMTIONS 

can mean the set of ^^, 1 , 3 p,rometer after maximum 

subject^ exhale three (.^halation, uith the selection of the 

inhalation following ” ^^ter as the ralue used The same 
largest displacement on t P , to -3 542 cc" This concept 

sort of operational ^ehn-on m^eaXr " 1 ™! ,,, 

can mean the operations tl gergmann and Spence m their 

gauge on the spirometer a . can trace the 

article "Operationism and 1 immediately observa 

terms of the researcher s ^ .s sufficient for "oper 

ble," then ^ve “know what he original) ’ ® 

ational definition ^^‘^\|^ows the operations the researcher 

If the researcher's audience kno s th p 

went through m >ou mean by vital capacit>?” be 

he means The question statement of 

comes, therefore an . ,ual capacity," hke most con 

fact We may well be confuse freight of the common sense am 
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biguity so important m ou processing of air 
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ationally as we did above, it means no such thing. By operational defi- 
nitions the scientist rids himself of the ambiguity of common-sense 
language. ^Vhen operationally defined, vital capacity means simply 
the observations the researcher made and the conditions under which 
he made them. 


TRUTH AND FALSITY 


Finally, the operationally defined statement about vital capacity 
is such that observations can result in a judgment about the truth or 
falsity of the statement The sdeniist tries, in principle, to find uni- 
versal agreement as to truth or falsity of such judgment, or, in Oppen- 
heimer’s words, “we may differ as to facts but we can resolve the 
differences.” That is, should any other competent observ’er make the 
same observations under the same conditions he would make the same 
judgment as to the truth or falsity of the statement, “The vital capac- 
ity of subject A is 5,542 cc," In practice, of course, this ideal is seldom 
reached. If observations are performed by sev^cral additional com- 
petent observers, the results might be that one observ’cr says "The 
vital capacity of subject A is 3,542.1 cc,” another “3,542.2,” and a third, 
3,542.15. Such fuzziness at the limits of a measuring technique is 
quite common but does not result in disagreement about the truth or 
falsity of the statement if the operational definition of “3,542 cc” is 
carefully determined. A definition such as “3,542 cd* is the equivalent 
of the set of observations of the marker on the spirometer in which 
the marker is judged to fall within the limits of 3,542 .5 on the 

scale” would take care of this sort of observational error. If a differ- 
“ important for the purposes of research, then a more 
finel) calibrated measuring instrument would have to be used for the 


sut^ent "Vital capacity of subject A is 3,542 cc," thus 
Ta 7 ^ statement of facL It is weltformed (syn- 

uaialh). meaningful (semantically), and cither true or false 'Ae 
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reading of the scale on each of three trials and selecting the maximum 
displacement for his reading. As in all scientific research, the final 
decision about truth or falsity of this statement was based upon di. 
rect observation of some selected elements of the researcher’s environ- 
ment. For this particular investigator the statement of fact concerning 
the vital capacity of subject A was dtrcclly verifiable. That is, he 
could personally check the relevant facts by observ'ation and make his 
own judgment about the truth or falsity of the statement. In this case 
the statement of fact would be true. 

Let us assume another instance in which an investigator has re- 
corded on his work sheets that the “Personal Report on Confidence as 
a Speaker Score for Subject A is 25." ^ The researcher is careful, and he 
rechecks his scoring of the tests before making his final computations. 
He grades subject A's test again and computes the PRCS score and 
finds that it is 23. He checks the test again and decides that his first 
notation vv'as an error. The record on his work sheet was a false state- 
ment of fact. Again it was a directly verifiable statement of fact for the 
research worker because he based his decision as to its truth or falsity 
upon direct observ^ation of facts, in this case the PRCS test taken by 
subject A. Thus a statement of fact may be false as well as true. 
The common-sense ambiguity which allows us to talk of “true 
friends" and “true facts" confuses the issue and must be avoided in a 
technical analysis. Facts (sets of operations in operational definitions) 
are never true or false; they simply are or are not the case. Only state- 
merits about these facts can be true or false. The notion that facts are 
true and truth is factual makes the age old identification of the word 
with the thing. The notion of statements of fact, therefore, refers to 
sentences about facts that may be either true or false. 


INDIRECTLY VERIFIABLE STATEMENTS OF FACT 


Not all statements of fact are directly verifiable. An example of an 
indirectly verifiable statement of fact is "There are craters on the 
other side of the moon.” This statement is well formed, meaningful, 
and either true or false. However, no man has )et directly observed the 
other side of the moon since the moon alwa>s rotates in such a fashion 
that the same side is to the earth. Nonetheless, there is considerable 
evidence that there may be craters on the other side of the moon. 
There are craters on this side of the moon. The Russians maintain 
that they have photographs of the other side of the moon taken by 


TThe Personal Report on Confidence as a Speaker ts a test of a speaker’s per- 
ceived feelings of anxiety or confidence It is a paper and pencil test ronsisting of 
one hundred items The PRCS is explained more complete!, in Howard Gilkmson. 
“Soaal Fears as Reported by Students in College Speech Classes. SM, I\ (1942). 
141-160. 
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instruments in one ot their space ships and that these 
reveal craters. On the basis o£ such evidence, a judgment about the 
troth or falsity of indirectly verifiahle sutements ot fact ran some- 
times be made. The statement “Subject A has less stage fright a 
taking a course in the fundamentals of speech than he had before - 
ing such a course," is not directly verifiable. Of course, an operationa 
definition can be given to the concept stage fright, and the statement 
then would be directly verifiable. Stage fright can be defined as the 
set of operations involved in giving and scoring the Personal Report 
on Confidence as a Speaker test, or the operations involved in giv- 
ing a lie-detector test while the subject is speaking. But often this is 
not what the researcher is interested in studying. He may be inter- 
ested in certain inner states and percepts of subject A. He calls these 
inner states “stage fright." Now subject A either has or does not have 
these inner states so a statement about them is a statement of fact, but 


the researcher cannot verify the statements directly because he can- 
not observe A's percepts. If the concept stage fright is defined in this 
way, then the statement: “Subject A has less stage fright after taking 
a course in the fundamentals of speech than he had before taking 
such a course,” is an indirectly verifiable statement of fact. The re- 
seardier will have to make his decision about the truth or falsity of 


this statement on the basis of observations of the effects of the inner 


states. He may infer inner states from the observ'ation of such be- 
havior as subject A's shaking knees and quivering voice, or from re- 
ports gathered in interviews or by questionnaires, or from responses 
to tests. 


The scholar deals with indirectly verifiable statements of fact 
quite frequently in his research. Such statements as “Francis Bacon 
wrote Hamhi;* or “Longinus wrote the essay On the Sublime J* are 
examples of indircaly verifiable statements of fact. The historian 
cannot, at least until a suitable time machine is invented, journey 
back to watch the writing of Hamlet to check if Shakespeare or Bacon 
is doing the writing. The same holds for the statement about Longinus. 
He can. Ijowcver, examine directly certain historical traces such as 
mamiscTvpis of the works, diaries, letters, and otlier documents that 
male statements about historical farts. On the basis of such evidence 
It may make a judgment tljat the statement “Francis Bacon ssrrote 
Hamlrtr is false. 


When the Kliolar mai.es a decision as to tlie truth or falsity of a 
statement of fact that is indirectly verifiable, the statement is, for 

clusiselj demonstratetl as false. Tl.e statement that “Abraham Lin- 
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coin debated Stephen Douglas at Ottawa, Illinois, in the Senatorial 
campaign of 1858.” is also an indirectly verifiable statement of fact 
that has been conclusively demonstrated as true to the satisfaction of 
most scholars. 

Some indirectly verifiable statements of fact have so little directly 
observable evidence bearing on their truth or falsity, or the evidence 
that is available is so ambiguous tliat a decision as to their truth or 
falsity is impossible. In such an instance the statement is said to be 
inconclusively verified. The remark about Longinus writing On the 
Sttblimc is sudi a statement for some scholars in rhetoric. 

\Vhcn a researcher feels tliat he has a good case for establishing 
the truth or falsity of an indirectly verifiable statement of fact, such 
as a statement about the measurement of meaning, or of stage fright, 
or of attitudes, or about the author of Hamlet, or about the shoot- 
ing of Huey Long, he may publish his feelings. His readers will then 
examine his case. Typically such interpretations consist of the state- 
ments of fact that were directly verifiable for the investigator and 
which he asserts to have been true or false, plus his inferences from 
these directly verifiable statements to the truth or falsity of the indi- 
rectly verifiable statement of fact. The readers will examine the argu- 
ment and will decide whether they are convinced or not. If they are 
not convinced and remain undecided, then, for them, the statement is 
an indirectly verifiable inconclusive statement of fact. For those who 
are convinced the statement becomes an indirectly verifiable conclu- 
sively demonstrated tiuc statement of fact. For those who conclude 
from his evidence and his argument that the statement is false, it 
becomes an indirectly verifiable conclusively demonstrated false state- 
ment of fact. 

Since much research in speech is concerned with indirectly veri- 
fiable statements of fact, there is a chance for bias, gullibility, per- 
sonal dislike, and politics to intrude into the question of whether 
such statements have been conclusively demonstrated as true or false. 
The way is thus open for an occasional scholarly controversy and 
for contradictory findings in empirical research. 

object-language and meta-language 

The discussion of statements of fact has, so far, been confined to 
the simplest cases in which the researcher is discussing objects sucli 
as historical documents, gestures of a speaker, and wet-bath spirome- 
ters. At this level of direct description of obsenubles the researchers 
is using an object-language. Since the object-language is used to dis- 
cuss facts and only facts, it does not contain the words true and 
false because these words are not applicable to tacts. They describe 
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certain features of the semantical dimension of language. That is, 
because a given sutement of fact bears a certain relationship to a set 
of facts (operations, observations), it can be characterized as true. 

Of course, we must have a richer language which contains im« 
portant terms like truth. Such a language can be called a metalan- 
guage. Figure 1 indicates the relationship of the meta-language to 
the object-language. The object-language is the more primitive in 
the sense that its vocabulary is confined to w'ords describing objects. 



““ “-""■nication could not be discussed 

s)-mboIs, speates, oriistU™ Mem 
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would require the use of a metalanguage full of words that referred 
not to objects but to symbols in the object-language. For example, a 
meta-language sentence such as “Chair is a 6ve-letter word," or “Chair 
is a noun,” is a sentence about the syntactical dimension of the object- 
language and a statement of fact. In this case, however, the truth or 
falsity of the statements depends upon linguistic occurrences for its 
verification. 

The discussion of the semantical dimension of the object-lan- 
guage usually requires the use of meta-language statements contain- 
ing words that refer both to things and to symbols in the object- 
language. If the meta-language is English and the object-language is 
German, the two levels of language can be distinguished without 
much trouble. However, when both the object-language and the meta- 
language are English, there is a possibility of confusion. Some con- 
vention is thus necessary to identify the meta-language words that 
refer to object-language symbols and keep them separate from the 
meta-language words that refer to objects. Typically, single or double 
quotation marks are used for this purpose. Single quotation marks 
will be used in this chapter to indicate meta-language words that 
name object-language symbols. 

For example, if the semantical rules of English were being ex- 
plained to someone who spoke only German, the denotatum (what is 
referred to) for the ivord chair ivould have to be specified. This could 
be done most easily, if the teacher also spoke German, by a state- 
ment such as “Stiihl heisst ‘chair’.” The explanation could also take 
the form of pointing to a movable four-legged piece of furniture used 
for sitting and vigorously asserting the word 'chair.' The statement 
in the meta-language that “ ‘Chair’ denotes chair,” is not nonsense 
as it may at first seem, nor is it a tautology of the order “A is A.” 
Rather, this statement is an assertion in a meta-language about the 
semantical relation that holds in an object-language between the five- 
letter word ‘chair’ and the object that is a piece of furniture. " ‘Chair’ 
denotes chair,” is similar to the assertion “ "SluhV denotes chair." 
The essential point of asserting that the word is not the thing is 
contained in this explication of “ ‘Chair’ denotes chair." If the state- 
ment still seems trivial or confusing, you should read this section 
again. Understanding why the statement “ ‘Chair’ denotes chair,” says 
something about tlie world is the key to understanding the difference 
betiveen object-language and meta-language. 

Meta-language statements may be statements of fact in much 
the same fashion as object-language statements. TIius, a statement 
about the truth or falsity of a speaker’s ohjcct^hngu^tge phrased in 
the meta-language of a speedi critic is also true or false. Should the 
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critic say that "when the speaker said 'I did not accept tlic money/ 
he lied,” he is asserting a statement of fact. 

Statements of fact about speakers or scholars or experimental 
subjects and their object-language may be cither directly or indi- 
rectly verifiable, and the same analysis that was made above of object- 
language statements can be made of mcta-Ianguagc statements. 


LA^VS or NATURE 


To this point, all the examples of statements of fact have been 
particular statements dealing with a single subject’s vital capacity or 
PROS score, or with one satellite, or one historical event. Not all 
statements that refer to obsen^ables deal with particulars. Of crucial 
importance to the scientist are general statements sucli as "Water 
when heated boils.” Although it fulfills most of the reejuirements for 
a statement of fact in that it is well-formed and meaningful, the 
question of the truth or falsity of this generalization is a difficult 
one to answer. Certainly the statement refers to facts and is based 
upon observation. In addition, the observations of relevant facts have 
so far verified the statement. All the water that has been heated suffi- 
ciently has boiled. The reader with an empirical bent might feel some 
uneasiness at this point because of the vagueness of the concepts 
heated and boil in this formulation of the statement. His desire for 
preasion may cause him to say that water has sometimes been heated 
anc not oiled. The generalization can be made more precise by 
mcludmg all relearn variables. For example, .he statement could 
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Will boil The claim is a bold one but by risking much the generaliza 
tion gams much If the statement ^\ere “Heating is correlated with 
boihng by a coefficient of 90/' n ^vould claim much less and gam 
much less If the latter generalization uere die best aiaiiable, then 
the water would have to be watched each morning to see if it would 
boil for coffee 

PREDIcnOM, POSTOICTJON, AND CONTROL 

Because of the generality of the law of nature it covers every 
instance and so long as it works it enables prediction about every in 
stance of water that is heated Prediction allows control In addition 
to prediction and control of future events, such a statement allows 
inference about past events Given suitable heating m the past, the 
boiling water can be inferred The determination of the historical 
age of a given object b) determining the state of decay of carbon 
14 in the object or the use of the laws of astronomy to determine the 
date of an historical eclipse are examples of the use of laws of nature 
to postdict 

When the cave man discovered the law of nature that ‘Water 
when heated boils,” he no longer had to depend upon an anthro 
pomorphic explanation for the phenomenon of water bubbling and 
vapor rising and the water biting his finger when he touched it He 
could simply say that ‘Whenever water is heated, it boils’ Before 
this discovery the bubbling water may have seemed capricious, the 
work of spirits and gods, afterwards it had a natural cause The cave 
man equipped with a law of nature could arrange to bring water 
close to fire and make it boil From that point on he could control 
his environment to some extent He could eat soup instead of raw 
sabertooth tiger, for example The technological improvement in 
the life of the cave man is analogous to the more sophisticated tecli 
nology of an engineer drawing up a blueprint for a machine and 
taking it to the shop and saying Biiild this machine, and I predict 
that putting tobacco m this hopper and cigarette paper here and 
cellophane here and turning on the motor vull result in tailor made 
cigarettes WTapped in cellophane coming out of tins end of the ma 
chine” Such a machine ma> never liave existed before but because 
of laws of nature such an innovation or invention is possible Tech 
nolog) with Its resultant raoclifiaation and control of our environment 
rests upon laws of nature 

UNIVERSAL ACREEMFVT AliOUT I\V VRIAULF RFI^TJONS 

One of the imporfint features of the scientific method is that it 
searches for universal agreement about imariable relations such as 
those expressed in laws of niiurc Replicuion of experiincnis must 
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result in agreement among the researchers as to the nature and extent 
of these relations. Since this is the case there is a universality to the 
statement of scientific laws. Specific statements of fact cannot, even 
in principle, be universally agreed upon. Only those having actually 
had an opportunity to observe the facts involved in a specific state- 
ment can agree about its truth or falsity. Scientific laws arc stated in 
such a fashion that, in principle, everjone could replicate the condi- 
tions described by the law, observ'e the results, and agree that the 
promised invariable relations held. The beginning chemistry student 
goes through these steps when he replicates an experiment in the 
laboratory'. He may produce oxygen by certain combinations of chemi- 
cals brought to reaction. The laws of chemistry' arc so firmly cstal>- 
lished that if his experiment fails to produce oxygen, the instructor 
docs not question the laws but, rather, he examines the student’s 
laboratory procedure. When the student docs the experiment prop- 
erly then he, like thousands of beginning chemistry' students before 
him, agrees that oxygen is invariably produced under these conditions. 


INDUCTION 


With the rise of empirical observation as a way of knowing and 
with the development of modem science in the Renaissance, such 
philosophers as Francis Bacon (1561-1626), John Locke (1632- 
l/M), and David Hume (1711-1776) examined the notion of 
as used m the sense that boiling svatcr had a natural cause and with 
this analysis of the method of science came the analysis of induction* 
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thing as the five particular statements of fact that assert of each stu- 
dent that the student is botli a member of the seminar and a graduate 
student. Sucli a generalization, wlu'Ie often useful, is much different 
than a law of nature. Hume pointed out that arriving at a law of 
nature inductively required an act of faith because it covered many 
more instances than could be obsen’ed in making the generalization 
and, indeed, covered many more instances than ever could be obsen^ed. 
Thus, inductively arriving at a law of nature involved making the 
assumption that tlie regularities observed in the past would con- 
tinue in the future. Hume maintained that there was no logical 
ground for such an assumption. 

FALSirVINC A LAW OF NATURE 

Hume’s analysis points up one of the essential differences be- 
tween a law of nature and a statement of a particular fact. “Water 
when healed boils,” is a statement that has many features in common 
with the other statements of fact analyzed in this chapter and yet it 
is impossible to conceive of sufficient observations to judge its truth. 
Judgments about its falsity, however, can be made because only one 
negative instance is evidence enough to make the statement false. 
Even one thimblefull of H^O of sufficient purity heated to 105° cen- 
tigrade at 15 pounds per square inch of pressure that failed to boil 
would make the generalization false. 

PROBABILITY STATEMENTS 

Perhaps the most troublesome class of statements to analyze is 
the range that falls in the area between particular statements of fact 
and laws of nature. At least since Aristotle’s time, logicians and rhet- 
oricians have struggled with the knotty problems posed by an analysis 
of probability statements. Is the statement “If this water is heated 
sufficiently, it will probably boil," a statement of fact? On what 
grounds can you decide the truth or falsity of such a statement? 

OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS AND PROBABILITY STATEMENTS 

Certainly, if a statement of this sort is to be a statement of fact, 
not only must operational definitions be given to 'heated' and 'boiled' 
but also to the term ‘probably.’ Mathematical statistics are useful 
to give this term an operational definition. For example, the state- 
ment “Heating is correlated with boiling by a correlation coefRcient 
of .90,” is a probability statement that includes an operational defi- 
nition of the term probably. In this case, probably refers to the set 
of operations involved in computing a correlation between obser- 
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vations of water that was heated and water that boiled. Such a sta- 
tistical probability statement can be evaluated by checking the ob- 
sers'ations and the statistical computations. 


LAWS or NATURE AND DROBABILITY STATEMENTS 

When clarified in this w'ay, the probability statement can be an- 
alyzed in the same fashion as a law of nature. If the investigator 
making such a statement says that for his two thousand samples of 
water the correlation coefficient was .50 and that this should not be 
generalized to another researcher’s report that on one thousand sam- 
ples of w'ater he discovered a correlation coefficient of .90, he is 
generalizing by complete enumeration. Such a probability statement 
is essentially a statement of fact that can be judged true or false on 
the basis of the observations of the water and the mathematical 
computation of correlation coefficients. However, the probability gen- 
eralization can also be treated like a law of nature. Observation, plus 
mathematical computation can lead to rejection of such a probability 
statement. For example, if for tw'o thousand samples of water tlte 
result was a correlation coefficient of -1-1.0, the generalizations of cor- 
relation coefficients of -f.50, +.90, and +1.0 would all be false if they 
were treated as laws of nature. Like a law of nature, howcv'cr, cor- 
relation coefficients cannot be run on all samples of water so this 
probability generalization represents an inductive leap of the same 
sort a law of nature requires. 


PROBABILITY STATEMENTS. PREDICTION AND CONTROL 

Staiisiical generalizations that hold for all events enable some 
prediction and control. For example, assume that success in debating 
correlates .,0 tvith scores on a verbal proficiency test, .68 with scores 
on an IQ test and .82 with college grade point. When student A, 
who a high score on the verbal proficiency test, the IQ test, and 

the ex. if'.?’ '’i!"’.'' tournament, 

that il e '"r ^ probability is high 

on the VC M n? be someone who scores high 

irani% to ilu* wwt t> ■ “ Pleasures were computed for all en- 

the w-inne wluw ond the prediction made that 

lf) ™o.^ ,r,ltscL"’ w f"'™' ^“‘her than the bottom 

statistical gcncraliralionsV “ round prediction. However, 

d as the " m io " o , ; « -variably pick 

have. -“rnament. as laws of nature would 
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PROBAniUTY STATEMENTS AND GENERALIZATION BY 

COMPLETE ENUMERATION 

There are occasions ivhen the empirical researcher in speech 
Hants to generalize about a class by complete enumeration For ex 
ample, he may tvish to study the occupational patterns of radio, tele 
wsion, and theatic graduates of the Uni\ersity of Minnesota, and he 
nould IiLc to find out about the occupation of e\ery such graduate 
He ma) Hish to study the television viewing habits of farmers m the 
United States, and he would like to find out about e\ery farmer The 
United States Census Bureau attempts to make some generalizations 
by class enumeration e\ ery ten years and the task is staggering 

Probability statements are often used in such instances to esti 
mate the results of complete enumeration of a class without actually 
observing every member of the class Thus, instead of contacting every 
graduate student in radio, television, and theatre from the Univer 
sity of Minnesota, the researcher selects a random sample and uses sta 
tistical computations to estimate the results he would have gotten had 
he gone through the process of complete enumeration If 20 percent of 
his sample indicate they are working full time in professional, educa 
tional, or community theatres and he knows the size of the total 
population of such graduates, he can make an estimate of the per 
centage of the total population that are working m theatre by use 
of inferential statistics The statements about the selection of a ran 
dom sample and the proportion of the sample that indicated they 
were working in theatre are directly verifiable statements of fact for 
the investigator Random sampling procedure can be given an opera 
tional definition, indeed, it must be if statistical computations of a 
certain sort are to be used Statements estimating the proportion of 
the total population working in theatre are also statements of fact, 
but in this instance the procedure used is like the procedure used to 
judge the truth or falsity of an indirectly verifiable statement of 
fact That is because of the difficult) of direct verification by com 
plete enumeration, the researcher uses the directly verifiable state 
ments of fact about his sample population to make a judgment about 
the truth or falsity of statements of fact about the total population 

THE USES OF PROBAniLm STATEVIENTS 

Because statements of this sort are estimates of the results of 
generalization by complete enumeration, they are much different 
from the probability statements that generalize about all similar 
events as do laws of nature, and the tuo must be cJearl) distin 
giiished in an) anal)sis of theor) and research in speech On occasion 
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a Student confuses the two sorts of probability statements by beginning 
in his opening chapter to justify the importance of his thesis on the 
grounds that discovering probability generalizations covering all sim- 
ilar speech events is a worthwhile research task and ending in the last 
chapter with the assertion that more research needs to be done in 
this area and that the statistical generalizations made in the study are 
by complete enumeration and refer only to the subjects of this 
study. This sort of confusion often leads to trivial results. A statistical 
estimate of the results of the complete enumeration of a large popu- 
lation is a useful research methodology as indicated above. To assert 
that the generalizations of a study set up to find probability state- 
ments analogous to law's of nature are generalizations by complete 
enumeration is seldom useful. The knowledge that 1 have found that, 
say, 200 students at Y University in 1950 reacted in a certain way to 
a speech is not very important information. No one can argue that 
a careful investigator is fully justified in saying that for the tw'o hun- 
dred subjects in his experiment the difference between the experi- 
mental and control groups was significant at the one-percent level 
of confidence but about other speech events analogous to the ones 
he studied he can say nothing. 

docs the taa that one researcher found a correlation of 
.90 and an^er replicating the experiment found a correlation of 
.aO meanr That more research is needed? Probably. But certainly 
d both «j«r,ments have been carefully done, it means that the gen- 
anlr^- assening that whenever these two factors 

of^^or r =* “-^rfation coefficient 

Jo 1 Two ditr of 90 and 

fhere isrn,^ Uve clrf.^ 

until more precise r^l'* med'^'I' ’o question, and 

practical thing to do. worked out this is the 

STATEMENTS OF VALUE 

Statements like. ‘■Con^esum are statements of fact, 

taiion of the part was all wron'^^" oration," "His mterpre- 

po«*r “It is unethical to make ' i Williams is a great 

in a debate " "The ends do tint ^ the last rebuttal speech 

''■hat you do so long a, " « matter 

ments of fact. Thae ate no obsm't-^'*^^'i it." are not state- 
^ no observrtt.ons that will enable a researcher 
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to make a judgment about the truth or falsity of such statements. 
Not that these statements are unimportant. Indeed, such statements 
are very important. Moral precepts are guide-lines for behavior. Value 
systems and taste prescriptions form the basis for criticism and ap- 
preciation of the arts. However, researchers in speech must be careful 
not to confuse such statements with statements of fact. Observ'ation 
is the court of last resort for statements of fact. The scientist does not 
argue about how many teeth there are in the mouth of a horse. He 
goes and looks and counts. The clerics of the Middle Ages might 
well have argued about how many angels can dance on the head of 
a pin, for statements about angels dancing on pin heads are not state- 
ments of fact. Observations can not yield evidence for the truthful- 
ness of such statements. Statements about the good life or the great 
play are open for argument, and they should be argued because they 
need to be accepted or rejected and there is no "true” or "false” 
answer. Each generation and each individual must decide which state- 
ments of this sort he will assert and believe and argument and dis- 
agreement are thus to be expected and welcomed about these mat- 
ters. About statements of fact, men should not, in principle, disagree, 
or again in Oppenheimer’s words, "we may differ as to facts but we 
can resoh’e the differences." 

DEDUCTION 

The final subclass of statements that are well-formed sentences 
but not statements of fact are logical statements that assert something 
about the syntactical dimension of the language being used and noc 
anything about "facts.” This brings us to the tiiird part of the sden- 
tific method, deduction. Induction and observation are related to 
semantical dimensions and anal) sis of the relationships tliat hold 
between statements of facts and observables. Deduction relates only 
to the syntactical dimension, and for the scientist this often involves 
a good deal of mathematics. 

EMPIRICAL AND LOGICAL STATEMENTS 

The statement 2-^2 = 4 Is a lautolog)', and a decision can be 
made about the correctness or incorrectness of aritlimctic statements 
simply by examining and checking the form of the statement. Tliat 
is, if )Ou understand the ndcs and the assumptions of arithmetic, 

2-f 2 implies *1. Sudi statements arc the province of the s)ntacticaf 
dimension of language. Tlie stiidj and dcvclopmem of such detluc- 
tivc s)sicms is the province of the tltscipHnc of logic. Therefore, the 
tools of logic arc imi>oriant in anal) ring the ihcorctiV,al struciute of 
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Speech because the distinction between empirical statements and for- 
mal statements must be made in order to clariry the philosophical 
bases of speech theor>'. Much of the confusion in the philosophy and 
theorizing of the past has stemmed from failing to distinguish em- 
pirical statements from tautologies. Plato’s philosophy of absolutes has 
this confusion in it; Kant’s search for what he called "a priori” syn- 
thetic statements was essentially a search for empirical statements 
that could be knowm or intuited without relying on observation, 
much as tautologies are intuited. Nevertheless, one of the major con- 
tributions of Kant's impressive critique of pure reason (deductive 
logic) and practical reason (empirical knowledge) was the distinc- 
tion he made between synthetic statements and analytic statements. 
By synthetic statement Kant meant roughly svhat I call a statement 
of fact and by analytic statement he meant roughly what I have re- 
ferred to as tautology or formal statement. 


SYNTACTiaSL ANALYSIS 

The investigation of statements to discover if the^' are empirical 
or empty is the province of syntactical analysis. This branch of lin- 
guistic analysis is the most highly developed of the three dimensions 
of language, and it has proved more important than might at first 
appear. The study of the language of various disciplines in a purely 
formal way has resulted in distinguishing between empirical and 
formal statements, between empirically meaningful statements and 
non-sense statements, and between formally valid tautologies and 
lormaily invalid contradictions. 

ih. feature of the analysis of the logical syntax of 

the prop,«...ons of a d.sctpline ha, Ireen the discovery of a large 
number of statements that appear to be stalemenu of fact but whit*, 

r.le".br:Lr statement Vorf:: 

order and the taulTof “""ot be both a functional dis- 
ap, erarwo it a, Tr »ys>eni" 

Svntacical analvvls 1 ° “"’=*ing about the world. 

..'st^^rveu out these terms are 

bchasior is a result of riai! I ^ ® proposition that a 

ot ■■••-nt.iona,“dt:l^"::;Te-cotts' -- ‘hen is a definition 

terms VtiH lx: usetl It is -» . f ^ to how certain 

about stuttering. Kt'scarclicrs^ about symtaaical relations, not 

mems in d.dr work; and wh^ , use such state- 

fuvrl ssiih exxipjrical stateme* < efinitional statements arc con- 

I ualcmen,,. ,wcudoproblcmv may resulu Empirical 
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statements or statements of fact must be distinguished from empty or 
anal) tic statements 

THE USES or DrOUCTION 

Deduction starts i^hen induction leaves off Beginning with slate 
ments of fact and generalizations that Jiave been amved at indue 
tivcl), the investigator uses deduction to arrange the s)'mboIs of these 
statements of fact and generalizations into formal patterns permuted 
by the niJes of logic or of mathematics to deduce or compute other 
statements of fact or generalizations that were implied but were not 
obvious in the original data Mathematics adds nothing to the de 
scription of the world contained in the statements and generaliza 
tions provided by observation and induction Mathematical state 
ments are empty of content unless they are plugged into the world 
through observation and induction ^Vhen properly plugged in, they 
yield results that are just as reliable as the original inductions What 
mathematical or logical deduction does in such a situation is make 
clear the additional implications of data An infinite intelligence 
would not need mithematics because it would grasp all the imph 
cations of an induction or a theory immediately Afan, falling short of 
this infinite intelligence, must use mathematics as a tool to unravel 
the implications of his data which are not obvious upon inspection 

All that IS required for a deductive system are a set of symbols 
and a set of rules governing the formation of the sjmbols into longer 
expressions The rest is a purely formal matter of finding the allow 
able patterns To discover that 2 + 3 = 6 is not an allowable pat 
tern in arithmetics does not require a pair of marbles and a trio 
of marbles If the rules and axioms of arithmetic are known, the 
pattern 2 + 3 = 6 can be checked as invalid simply by inspecting 
Its form 

This emptiness should not be confused with triviality for mathe 
matics IS an indispensable aid to seeing the implications of a theory 
and the relationships among laws of nature Neither Newton nor 
Einstein could hive formulated theories vwthout the aid of mathe 
matics, indeed, Newton was forced to develop sections of calculus 
to work out his theory Ps)chologically the relationship between the 
invention of theories and mathematics may be even closer than this 
Perhaps Newton could not even think his theory until he had the 
mathematics for it 

On the other hand, the impressive role of mathematics in science 
should not blind the researcher m speech to the analytic nature of 
deduction Statistics are helpful, often necessary, but they cannot 
tell the researcher anything that is not firm!) bedded in Ins data 
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3) Prepare a list o£ twenty generalizations containing five examples of 
each of the following kinds of statement; 

a) Generalization by complete enumeration of a class 

b) Generalization that covers more instances than can be observed 

c) Probability statements that estimate the results of complete enumera- 
tion of a class 

d) Probability statements that cover all similar instances. 

4) Select a recent research article from one of the speech journals and 
classify the language of the article as object-language or meta-language. 


Questions for Discussion 

1) The paradox of the statement “This sentence is false,” goes as fol- 
lows: if tlie sentence is true then it is false, but if the sentence is false then 
it is true. How can the meta-language and object-language analysis of this 
sentence resolve the paradox? 

2) Are higher lesels of language such as meta-meta-languages implied 
by the analysis of object-language and meta-language? 

3) In what ways are students of speech interested in studying the syn- 
tactical dimemion of language? the semantical? the pragmatical? 

4) Criticize the statement: induction is reasoning from the particular 
to the general and deduttion is reasoning from the general to the particular. 

5) Discuss the implications of the statement that deductive arguments 
arc "empty" in the sense that they say nothing about the world. 



CHAPTER FIX'E 


SCIENCE AND THE NATURE 
OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT SPEECH 


THE KNO^VLEDGE OF SCIENCE 

UNIVERSALITY OF SClENTinc LAWS 

Science searches for universal agreement about invariable rela- 
tions. Replication of experiments must result in agreement among the 
various researchers as to the nature and extent of these relations. The 
discussion of laws of nature in Chapter 4 outlined the basic features 
of scientific la^vs. The relations expressed, such as those between 
heating water and the boiling of water, must be invariable. In addi- 
tion, all observers of all experiments must agree that water when 
heated boils. Bypassing all the philosophical niceties and problems 
raised by these broad requirements, the fact is that the natural sciences 
have achieved a community of agreement about a rather impressiie 
number of such laws. 

CONCEPT LAWS 

Laws of two main types express the in loanable relations in the 
natural sciences. The first is the concept law. Water is an example of 
a concept law. Iron, oxygen, and hydrogen are other examples of con- 
cept laws. The concept law water implies a host of invariable rela- 
tionships. Once we determine that a given sample of fluid is water 
we Icnow that it will boil at one certain temperature and freeze at 
another. We know that it will combine with other compounds and 
elements in a certain fashion. These relationships are invariable. 

If ever a sample of pure H 2 O were discovered that did not combine 
with iron to form rust under suitable conditions, the whole struc- 
ture of chemistry would be affected. 

Iron, too, is a law of nature. If we test a given sample of metal 
and discover it has the density of iron, we can predict that the metal 
will deflect a magnetic needle, will rust, and will have a certain 
melting point. These invariable relations are called properties. Thus, 
iron has the properties of rusting and melting. 

75 
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I£ the observations are poorly done and the inductions unjustified, 
then the most elegant statistical analysis will not save the study. 


SUMMARY 


The necessary tools for a linguistic analysis of the theories and 
research work in speech are an understanding of the syntactical, se- 
mantical, and pragmatical dimensions of language and the distinc- 
tion between object-language and meta-language. 

The scientific method consists of three factors: observation, in- 
duction, and deduction. Observation is the basis for decisions as to 
truth or falsity of particular statements of fact. These statements 
may be either directly verifiable or indirectly verifiable. Generaliza- 
tion with empirical content may be laws of nature in which case they 
have so far expressed an invariable relationship. AVhen such generali- 
zations are formed on the basis of observation, the process is called 
induction. The observation of negative instances is evidence that a 
generalization is false but latvs of nature can never be completely 
demonstrated as true. Probability statements may be statements of 
fact or generalizations analogous to laws of nature. In either case 
observation plays a similar role in truth decisions. 

Kot all statements are statements of fact. An important subclass 
of statements assert propositions in regard to matters of value, taste, 
morals, and esthetics. Such statements are not true or false, and ob- 
ser\'ations cannot yield a decision about these matters. Another im- 


portant subclass of statements that are not statements of fact are 
logical expressions that express linguistic relationships. 

Logical statements are the province of deductive logic and for 
the scientists are most often expressed in terms of some mathematical 
model. They are without empirical content, and observ'ations are 
useless for making decisions as to truth or falsity. Confusing lin- 
guistic statements with statements of fact has been the source of 
much trouble in various disciplines. Confusing statements of fact 
with statements of value and taste causes additional problems. Con- 
o?dl^Uy object-language statements is a third source 

EuaM ^oI philosophy of science is to clarify the lan- 

guitics and inT°^^ disciplines, to clear up confusions and ambi- 
of millions cin hr., 'vhere research is useful; decide what sorts 
arc psciulcHiucstions^^'nr w?^ methods, what questions 

Tlie collection anct r i statements are essentially non-sense, 

joint and comnlemJnt* analysis of knowledge thus become 

J complementary- enterprises. The researcher collects knowl- 
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edge «'ind develops theories. Tlic philosophic analysis of this material 
clarifies the structure and content of the theory and indicates where 
further investigation is needed. 
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Projects 

1) Prepare a list ot thirty statements containing five examples of each 
of the following six kinds of statements: 

a) Directly verifiable true statements of fact 
Dirertlv verifiable false statements of fact 
e) Indireldy verifiable statements conclusively demonstrated as true 

statements of fact demonstrated statements of lact 

e) !ntoe“ly verifiable statements conclusively demonstrated as false 
statements of fact 

f) Statements Uiat are not statements of fact. 

.er-y. ..rfirlp from one of the speech journals and 

2) Select a recent resea j ^le total number of state 

determine the proportion ° verifiable statements ot fact to 

ments. Estimate the proper no ,^e u-uth or falsity of die 

direedy verifiable ,^e on the basis of the evidence fur- 

statements of fact contained m tl e 

nished by its author. 
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PROCESS LA^VS 

The second kind of law is known as the process law. It is 
expressed as a statement and is often represented in a mathematic 
formula. ‘‘Water, when heated, boils," is a process law. The law de- 
scribing the invariable relations that hold betw'een the distance trav- 
eled by a freely falling body on the surface of the earth and the time 
of the fall is also a process law. Expressed in a formula, the latter 
law is "S = This same law can be stated in words as, "the 

distance traveled is equal to half the acceleration of gravity multi- 
plied by the time of the fall, squared," There is a close tie between 
process law and concept law, A concept law can be translated into 
process laws; and when all the process laws associated with the con- 
cept have been stated, the meaning of the concept law is exhausted. 
If a fluid is water, then a process law stating its specific gravity, an- 
other stating its boiling point, and another stating its freezing point 
can be specified. There is also reciprocal relation. Without the con- 
cept the process law could not be stated. The development of a con- 
cept such as ‘ specific gravity” enables the statement of a process 
law involving both water and specific gravity. 


SCIENTIFIC LAWS AND ANALOGY 

Once laws of nature-stating concepts were discovered man be- 
gan to look for other laws of the same type. The discovery of the 
earliest laws is lost in prehistory, but once discovered these laws led 
the way to other discoveries by analogy. The interesting fact is that 
analogies have often worked. Once a new concept law has been dis- 
\ere , a new element for example, then by analogy a prediction 
ran be made that the concept law will express a number of invariable 
• ^ ^ certain atomic weight, a certain melting 

*ese predictions have 

Uws’of'the discovered, many similar 

Ten o^nL h chemistry, and their dis- 

in these sciences development of theoretical structures 

will hate these "fn guarantee that laws suitable for speech 

Z prmesflm' h concept laws 

ZnZZ nautt^Vei ‘^e soda! feienccs 

"xtural sciences did, however Vnc^t'l'""'’'^' 
goserning bel.asior are tliscovered. the "r 

rai-ddeselopmentollawsoiasirniimform ^ ^ “ 
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The conventional nature of all language can be demonstrated by 
creating a language from the beginning This requires an arbitrary 
set of symbols, some rules as to how these symbols can be related, 
and a set of semantical rules arbitrarily laid do\\n A nice example 
of this procedure is given by bidding conventions in contract Jiridge 
No knowledge of the game is required to understand the nature of 
bridge conventions The game is played with a deck of fifty two 
cards divided into four suits The suits arc distinguishable because of 
different shapes, symbols, and colors There are thirteen cards in 
each suit, ten with suit symbols varying from one to ten and three 
with pictures on them These form the objects to which the language 
will refer According to the rules of the game each player has a right 
to use a very limited vocabulary to discuss tlie holdings in his hand 
with his partner. The partners may bid or comment back and forth 
several times The decision as to what tins limited collection of state 


ments may mean is conventional Among the allowable statements 
are sentences such as ‘I bid one spade," 1 bid one no-trump ' Before 
such talk IS meaningful a semantical dimension must be specified 
For this purpose elaborate bidding conventions have been devised 
and published "I bid one spade, can be agreed upon by the pl*iy 
ers to mean I have five cards in the suit we agree to call spades, 
plus five additional picture cards spread throughout all suns" The 
statement can be made to mean something else but only if a con 
vention has been established by those doing the bidding 

Natural languages such as English are not conventional in cer 


tarn important respects There are historical explanations of the way 
tlic symbols developed and are used Psychological learning is a fac 
tor in language development In this sense English is not a conven 
uon and phoneticians, anthropologists, and psjchohnguists may study 
empirical data to find explanations of hoiv the development of Ian 
guage IS dctetmined by die nature of man and his environment 

Nonetheless, ntthin the restrictions imposed by history, there is 

such as 

ihcorv il'*^ important hind of definition used in speech 

n aU m r m "'“V' certain limits, 

lone as vie a^ “ 1 “" "1"“ suitable tor our purposes so 

of rnn h^-. ns‘^n'd.^“‘ f 'f==''’"Ss » Thus a speech tex^boSt quite 
IZun m the ? “cms that are 

^ ‘h' cest of the book Permos.on m.ght 


h'* ts'nit to fotiliiale daim of ar ummi n" ' Icama agree upon (icfinitionl 
mtiitiuig tj cic tlcCnitjoni Ucauic ortlifTrl compelling reasons for 

(Ufinuions often lead to coiifmjoii hui of certain terms Birarre 

-.uieu a uniui^o. 
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be defined carefully and arbitrarily. The definition found in a given 
book niiglu be contrasted witJj those found in other books until the 
convemion is clearly establislied. When definitions are made in this 
way, controversy over the definition is only profitable if it is carried 
on with a realization of what is at stake. The question that should 
be asked of a conventional definition is: “Does this definition serve 
the purposes of tlie discussion or analysis?” Thus, the argument over 
whether a definition of persuasion that includes all communication 
is more helpful to the study and analysis of public speaking than a 
definition that restricts its meaning to a certain subclass of commu- 
nication is legitimate. In similar fashion such issues as the contro- 
versy over tile persuasion-conviction diciiotomy are worth pursuing.* 
For tlie most part, however, conventional definitions should not be 
the focus of argument. In debate such controversy is often called 
“quibblingover terms” and is usually not helpful. 

^Vhen definitions are used in a descriptive way, however, con- 
troversy is useful. Many statements phrased as definitions in speech 
theory are not specifications of semantical rules for the use of a 
symbol but are statements of fact about objects and phenomenon. 
The conventional definition is a yneta-language statement about how 
a term in the object-language is to be used in referring to objects. 
The single quotation marks (a convention we arbitrarily established 
in Chapter 4) around the term to be defined help keep this dear. 
For example, “ ‘p^^'^uasion' denotes the same phenomenon as ‘com- 
munication’ ” would be a conventional definition of the terms ‘per- 
suasion* and ‘communication.’ The descriptive statement asserting in 
die object- language that there is a connection benveen all communi- 
cation and persuasion is much different. It says nothing about the 
conventions of the object-language but does say something about 
the facts discussed in object-language. Thus, if the statement “Ail 
communication is persuasion,” is an object-language statement, it 
says something about the world, namely that the events, communica- 
tion, have the quality, persuasion. Although, on occasion, the two 
are confused, the second kind of definition is more widespread and 
important in speech theorizing than the first. For example, when John- 
son defines stuttering as “an anticipatory, apprehensive, hypertonic 
avoidance reaction,” * he is making an object-Iangjuage statement, 
not a conventional definition. He is not saying that w’henever we 
use the word 'stuttering' let us agree that we mean an anticipatory. 


3 See for examvle Charles H. Woolben, “Conviction and Persuasion: Some 

conrilsi?/ ?ELv.a/,?. 

Conviction-Persuasion Duality,’ 0S, XX (November 1934), 82. 

4 Wendell Johnson, et at.. Speech Handicapped School Children (New iort. 
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apprehensive, hypertonic avoidance reaction Rather, he is saying 
that, in £act, the speech behavior, stuttering, has the qualities of being 
anuapatory, apprehensive, and hypertonic, and that it is an avoid- 
ance reaction Such a sutement is not so much a dermition of a term 
as It IS a description of the factors or phenomenon indicated by the 
term 


Finally, definitions may also be interpreted as prescriptive state 
ments Such definitions as "an orator is a good man speaking well, 
is a value judgment of the order, "good speakers ought to be good 
men" If tragedy is defined as a play dealing with highborn persons, 
the definition may be a value judgment that tragedy ought to deal 
with highborn persons If the purpose of speecli making is defined 
as communication, it is not a description of the purposes of actual 
speakers but rather an ethical imperative that other purposes should 
not motivate speakers Many of the value judgments that comprise a 
large and irajmrtant part of theorizing about the arts of rhetoric, 
drama, and oral interpretation are couched as definitions 

These three kinds of definition need to be distinguished in any 
scholarly discussion If, for example, lv\o scholars are discussing ‘per- 
suasion and one of them is attempting a conventional definition for 
the purpose of conversation and the other interprets his definition 
as an attempt at describing the features of the vsorld that the second 


scholar calls persuasion,' they may vs ell get into a serious misunder- 
standing Likewise, should one of them describe the world, as best 
he can, wiih a definiuon and the other scholar try to describe the 
v^orld as he thinks it ought to be with his definition, they may again 
be involved in useless controversy 

The three ways of interpreting definitions can be illustrated 
by examining a famous definition in the field of rhetoric- When 
Anstoiles book on the subject is translated into English the term 
r cton IS ^sometimes defined as 'finding all the available means of 
persuasion This definition may be interpreted as a conventional, a 
WCTipiise, or a prescriptive definition (At this point, the argument 
an mf ^ mten cd the definition to be of a certain kind, while 
an mter^tmg sdiolarly question, u irrelevant to our analysis ) 

mterpreted as a conventional one, then 
^ U,at throughout the book whenever he 

^.bble ■" " ■ finding all the 

Arntotlc m this tetranl 'l“'bWe a scholar might have with 
ilerinition might Ime ‘“"ae other 

olUteboolt 'h' analysts m the rest 
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The tlefinition might also be interpreted as an object4anguage 
description of the practice of rhetoric. In this interpretation Aristotle 
would be asserting that ;vhencvcr the events called rhetoric are o6* 
scrued in the world they have the quality of “finding all die available 
means of persuasion.” Some scholars have asserted that tlie Aristote- 
lian approacli to knowledge is based on descriptive definitions. G. 
Burniston Brown, for example, has interpreted Aristotle’s definitional 
approach to knowledge as an attempt to apply the methods of geom- 
etry to demonstrate knowledge about the ivorld. Geometry proceeds 
by starting with definitions and axioms and then deducing a number 
of unforeseen implications from the definitions. A triangle can e 
defined as a plane figure bounded by three straight lines and, given 
the axioms of geometry, a number of essential properties of triang es 
can be deduced, When all of these essential properties of triangles 
have been demonstrated we know all there is to know a out a i 
angle. Aristotle, according to G. Burniston Brown ^ 

onstrate knowledge about observables in a simi ar way. 
by defining concepts in terms of similarities (genus) and differences 

were designed to reveal the essence of a^sn^ect. 
Thus, the definition of man must reveal the essence o When 

the definition of triangle must reveal the essence of 
the definition that contains the essence of man has been d'seovered 
Aristotle would use axioms suitable to the study 
by means of syllogisms, the further essential Properties of man. The 
definition of ‘rhetoric’ and ‘tragedy’ could proceed in J 

‘Rhetoric’ could be classified in the J'^’^ween 

the definition could then proceed to establish the i ^ 

rhetoric and dialectic. This process should lead “ ^ f 
catches the essence of rhetoric ^ fd" ^ es- 

r;:t:"wrh ve dune this we hnow all 

about rhetoric and the task of science is finis e . Aristotelian meta- 
stripped of all its elaborate 

physics, this sort of definition mrns definition of 'rhetoric' is 

That is, under this interpretation ns ^ observed it in 

an attempt to describe the .^^^de’s definition as a descrip- 

Greece. The scholar who interpre adequacy and conduct 

tive definition might well take issue , be based upon ob- 

his inquiry at some length. His of the de- 

servation and judgment about the adequacy or madequ cy 

■ C • ^ IIS Method and Us Philosophy (London, ^ ) 

6G. Burniston Brown, Science, Its Me 
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scription as a reflection of the practice of speaking that the scholar 
observ'es. The scholar might assert that Aristotle's definition desCTib- 
ing the facts of rhetorical practice is false because the scholar has 
observed speakers who did not find all the available means of per- 
suasion. 

Finally, Aristotle’s definition could be interpreted as a prescrip- 
tive statement. That is, Aristotle is asserting a value statement that 
whenever a speaker practices the arts of rhetoric he ought to find 
all the available means of persuasion. The scholar who interprets 
Aristotle's definition as prescriptive may disagree with the definition 
but since it is a value statement and not a statement of fact about 
observables the scholar’s argument will come down to some counter- 
statement sucli as rhetoric ought to have a broader (or narrower) 
function than finding all the available means of persuasion. 


CONCEPTS OP LAWS OF NATURE 

The concepts used in tlieori^ing in speech that are established 
by conventional definitions, by observation of phenomenon, and 
as value-judgments, can be compared to the concepts in laws of 
nature. The definitions used for concept laws and process laws in the 
sciences arc not conventional definitions in the narrower sense. The 
discovery of the concept of specific gravity was an important discovery 
based on empirical data. Scientists cannot say, “Let us agree that 
specific gravity means tlius and so,” Their experiments in the labora- 
tory would force them to match their concepts witli their observ’a- 
tions. Yet, conventional definitions are helpful and important in 
theorizing in speech. The concept of ediical proof may be defined 
as the rhetorical devices used during the delivery of a speech or it 
may be broadened to include the reputation of the speaker and the 
actions that the speaker takes before he gives the speech. There is 
no a joratory to consult in a case like this and whatever definition 
H niosi helpful m the analysis at hand can be agreed upon by the 
^ople imoUcd tn using the concept. Indeed, this procedure is sviscr 

for'ethi^V'"*^ “r" "f """y °‘hcr, 

deftned cl’'™ tt‘', " “ -"Y arbitrarily 

ethos has m ' ; , that trad.tionally 

the iiniKirutit i* i true or false. Indeed, one of 

lioiitd is by iraciii'r the T dcfiniiions can be sanc- 

of a MjioJar's task^n a ^ 

key tenus liavc \ project might be to trace the 

) tenus have l>ccn used historically. Tliese terms, however. 
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may be defined conventionally despite their traditional usage. Words 
arc essentially tools; and if ^vc undeistand the difficulty in washing 
past connotations from a term, we can make the word denote what- 
ever concept is most helpful to our analysis. If the traditional usage is 
likely to add confusion to the discussion, a new term may be coined 
for the concept. Introducing a new tenn insures tliat old language 
habits do not cause misunderstanding; however, inventing new terms 
exacts a price, too. The new terms must be learned and used, and 
too many novel terms can contribute to an abstruse style and make 
for heavy going until they become second nature. In addition, the- 
oreticians can become addicted to making up new words. The result 
is often a pretentious jargon for die restatement of common sense. 
In any event, conventional definitions in speech have employed both 
strategies, sometimes redefining tlie traditional term in new ways.* 
and sometimes using a new term for the purposes o analysis. Terms 
such as -feedback' and 'noise' are examples recently introduced m 

When the definition is an object-language statement describing 
.he prope«ies of .he phenon^na .he approach 

L .h™::^ “L ^Snuicns o£ s.u..eri„g are a..e»p. 

court aiiirerine The contending positions on 

to outline the properties ot stuttering. & r 

to ouume i ^ ri^finitions. There is nothing conventional 

aboTdferus^^ analysis of stuttering you do not 

say, “Let us agree for 

is a •P^choneuros.s caused b ^h^pen.s.e^^ - ■ 

pregenital oral nursing, oral stuttering 

h"a"dh«der”in Xk7sel£-reflexive evaluative or semantic reac.mns 
play a determining role," » could dfflirabour.hk mat- 

nition. They ought no^ to acc ^ ^ connoversy over dre nature 

ter IS not a quibble Descriptive definitions are attempts at 

o£ knowledge about S- ^ J ^ .uccessiul, Ute 

finding concept laws in upon invariable rela- 

definitions “P^ng behavior would have to be invariably 

tiom. For hypertonic avoidance reactions or 

associated with anticipatory V ^ qualities associated widi the 

with a neurosis of a certain 


. For an example o£ redefinWon of SV^Csf^Si “wWr"i96l)" 

guinea, AFproaef, to Ce„a. « ^ ^ 

TIsador H. Coriat. 

Eugene F. Hahn 

«• Wendell Johnson, m Hahn, p* a 
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concept such as hypertonic avoidance reaction or neuroses caused 
by early pregenital oral nursing needs must be defined in operational 
terms if a concept law analogous to those in physics and chemistry 
is to be worked out in stuttering theory. So far the investigations of 
stuttering have not resulted in concept laws. Yet, the descriptive defi* 
nition is an important part of our knowledge about stuttering. Al- 
though we do not know as much as we would like to, we do know 
something and what we know is often expressed in the definition 
of concepts such as stuttering, stage fright, motives, group cohesive- 
ness, and esthetic distance. 


The differences among conventional definitions, descriptive defi- 
nitions, and concept laws are reflected in one of the major dieoretical 
frameworks for all disciplines. The setting up of classes in such a 
Way that knowledge can be ordered, related, and explained is de- 
pendent upon concept formation. Systems of classification can be 
found in the natural sciences such as chemistry (table of elements), 
botany (classification of plants), zoology (classification of insects), 
and in speech, in such areas as drama (classification of plays), 
rhetoric (classification of rhetorical devices), speech pathology (classi- 
fication of articulation disorders), radio and television (classifica- 
tion of program types), \oice science (classification of phonemes), 
and oral interpretation (classification of literature as drama, poetry, 
and prose). 


The classification of knowledge in the sciences is the result of 
^ncept laus or of descriptive definitions of considerable precision. 
The classification of knowledge in speech is often the result of con- 
>cm.onal defimuom. The difference is important in both the de- 
selopmcnt and use of classiricauons as knowledge. For example, if 
oL'^neck *' 1 T" qualities A. B. C, D, let us say, swimming, 

thmhafone T '®® f’ =» classification system 

ystem l”rhS?r classification 

msmed d'tt "nL“ ctef sw'l"'^".^ ™ 

except he is .1 \ and is swanlike in all respects, 

basis of comcntionallv constructed on the 

sssicm is cxnantlwl ^ i t concepts, there is no problem. The 
» TitldZ out s? ' concept -swan- is cut 

ate now black and whimTwfns °Thc 

into two parts* and thi* rinc r ^ swan, has been divided 

Itaps, mote unwieldy but it''su“‘a«ounu"f “ “ 

c'cr, if tljc concept accounts for our experience. Hosv*- 

cosciy of a black suan u 1 1 ? hke iron, then the dis- 

pf clauific-jtion uoulU thenU ^ matter. One of the bases 

uW then be color, wlucii is asserted by the concept 
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law to be invariably associated with membership in a given class. 
AVhen this is disproved by the discovery of a representative with an 
unpredicted color, doubt is thrown on all the rest of the invariably 
associated qualities upon which the system rests. The black swan is 
the equivalent of a piece of iron that has the wrong atomic weight. 
Such a piece of iron would cause a serious re-evaluation of the table of 
elements. 

The dassificatory systems in speech range from almost purely 
arbitrary ones to those based upon descriptive definitions as precise 
as tliose of the zoologist or botanist. If we classify plays according 
to a set of concepts such as tragedy, comedy, farce, and melodrama, 
the concepts are usually defined in arbitrary fashion.® Thus, when an 
individual play appears that has qualities A, B, C, which are the 
qualities included in the arbitrary definition of tragedy, but does not 
have quality D, and has several additional features, E and F, which 
were not included in the concept of tragedy, it is not at all unusual 
or disturbing. A new concept can be developed or the old concept 
can be divided into several subcategories. The classification system 
can be expanded to include classical and modern t^gedms, or true 
tragedies and pseudotragedies. Speeches can be classified in the same 
way. They can be thought of as speeches to inspire to inform, to 
peLade, and to praise or to blame. IVhen a speech - discovered 
That does not fit into the category system the system can be modified 
to accommodate the individual speech without doing violence to the 

'"‘‘The“voke'scientisfs classification of phonemes in terms of the 
position of the articulatory mechanism during their production is 

^example of a dassificatory system based upon precise descriptive 
an example m something 

abom r;elItions'hrto -«in positions'of the articulatory mecha- 
about Its relationsn P . s found that is not pro- 

nism during Its , the compressed 

duced by making a entail explosm 

bps, it is not as damaging a 1 ^ 

not have the qualities PV^dm , pheasant. If too many 

“ndLIals :L7oZ. thJ whole dassificatory system may need 
to be re-evaluated. 

CONCEPTS AND PROCESS LAWS 

, rnle in the development of process laws, 

as .TX SsificTory frameworks of knowledge. Operationally 

, P iwnrd A Wright. A Primer for Playgoers (EnglcHcxxl Cliffs. 

» See, for example, Edward A. g 

N.J.,1938). 
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deBned concepts can be dreamed up by the gross, but they must not 
be random Bights of fancy; they must be worth doing. Specific gravity 
is an example of a concept that was worth the trouble to develop. 
The reason it was worth dc\ eloping is that it became part of a series 
of process laws. Speafic levity could be an example of a concept 
that could not become useful in this w-ay. Specific levity might be 
found by taking die weight of the speaker, limes the number of bans 
on his head, divided by the number of words spoken per cacli audi- 
ence laugh. Specific levity could be determined operationally (al- 
though it is a bit tedious to do the necessary counting), but there 
would be litde point in doing it unless wc could find a process law 
or a probability generalization using the concept. 

The importance of concepts like specific gravity in the physical 
sciences has led researchers in the behavioral sciences to try to de- 
velop similar concepts. Intelligence quotient is an example of an 
operationally defined concept in die behavioral sciences. The point 
of developing a concept such as intelligence quotient is to find a 
process law such as “If a student has an IQ of HO or more, then 
he can successfully complete four years of college.” This statement, 
how'ever, docs not hold true in every instance. Thus, the notion of 
IQ has not led to any process laws; but it is a more useful concept 
than would be the concept of specific levity because it has been the 
basis of a number of probability statements such as “IQ test scores 
correlate with the Brown Carlson Listening lest with a correlation 
coefficient of .55. Such probability generalizations are useful and 
comprise a part of our knowledge about psychological phenomena. 
They enable prediction, not about individuals, but about general 
trenth when large numbers of individuals are involved; and they 
furnish a kind of explanation of events. 


Some concepts in experimental phonetics are very close to con- 
cept laws. The concept of vowel formants is such a notion. Ceruin 
patterns of energy disuibution in vowel sounds (formants) are closely 
related to the perception of the vowels. When this relation becomes 
mvanablc the vanous discriminating formants will be laws of nature. 

development of concepts such as bel m the area o£ ps)clto- 
ph^sical measurement is very close to a process law that states an 

MunTwatJanr"'''''’ "’“““'“ble qualities of the 

sound wave and certain other qualities related to sound percepts. 


SPEECH CONCEPTS AND CENERALlZaVTtONS 

laws^anTinm*^ generalizations in speech take the form of process 
- ■"“n« »te concepts ,n the same fashion as a law of Lture. 


. 3 . IWtj, p, «,* rhoin« K L.1.1J, LuUnmg and Speakmg (Dubuque. 
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In die field of public discussion such concepts as group productivity 
and group cohcsivcncss may be combined into a generalization that 
“Group productivity is proportional to group cohesiveness. Such 
knowledge is phrased in the same form and employs concepts in the 
same way as the natural sciences, at one level of perception, express 
laws of nature. The differences involve first the definition of the con- 
cepts. The concept of group productivity may be defined in some- 
what arbitrary fashion as the ability of the group to do the job that 
it is set up to do. The notion of cohesive7iess can be defined as the 
willingness of the individual group members to work for the ^oup, 
the ability of the group to stick together, its esprit de corps. These 
concepts could also be defined in operational terms like the con- 
cepts in laws of nature. If the results of the groups work could be 
coated, this counting could be taken as the 

tion of group productivity: and some pencil-and-paper index o 
group members* attitudes toward the group could be taken as an op- 
LtiLal definition of cohesiveness. With an operational definition 
ZT::^ concept the generalisation could be --f 
gathering data on a number o£ groups and determining >f *e pr 
° ° Hpfined varied proportionally to the co 

ductivity, as /when this is done, the results 

hesiveness, as Its of experiments in the 

are seldom as neat and /here is no invariable relation- 

first course in P /hwiveness. For most groups it does 

ship between / / more productivity, but not for all. 

seem that the more cohesiven n,e[hods may also operate with 

Teachers of discussion and 8 ? ,^hh concepts defined 

knowledge in the form cohesiveness, defined 

in a more genera way. T ’ ^hzation about the more co- 

as sticking together and ® pkely to be. is asserted. What 

hesive a group the more pr asserting? In this 

does such a „„arded, a statement of this order might 

age when science is so highly reg 

not even be considered knowledge. ^ ^ 

Certainly such generahza p. ^nd they are worth assert- 

of nature. But Uiey do tell several important respects. First, 

ing. They are like scienti c People working with groups 

they are based upon Iiave formed a concept that 

have observed how groups P formed in such instances 

they labeled cohesiveness. P ^ observation can be dis- 

because certain features o other features of similar events, 

criminated and seem causes an observer to form 


criminaieu — - - - trrouPN- causes an ODScr>ci 

Watching groupi, groups . * * this concept, he observes 

the concept of cohesivenes . notion to help 


other groups and checks to see 


if he can use die notion to help 
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defined concepts can be dreamed up by the gross, but they must no 
be random flights of fancy; they must be worth doing. Specific gravity 
is an example of a concept that was worth the trouble to develop. 
The reason it was worth de\ eloping is that it became part of a series 
of process laws. Specific levity could be an example of a concept 
that could not become useful in tliis way. Specific levity might be 
found by taking the weight of the speaker, times the number of hairs 
on his head, divided by the number of words spoken per each audi' 
ence laugh. Specific levity could be determined operationally (♦>!' 
though it is a bit tedious to do the necessary counting), but tlicre 
would be little point in doing it unless we could find a process law 
or a probability generalization using the concept. 

The importance of concepts like specific gravity in the physical 
sciences has led researchers in the behavioral sciences to try to de- 
\elop similar concepts. Intelligence quotient is an example of an 
operationally defined concept in the behavioral sciences. The point 
of developing a concept such as intelligence quotient is to find a 
process law such as "If a student has an IQ of MO or more, then 
he can successfully complete four years of college." This statement, 
however, does not hold true in every instance. Thus, tlic notion of 
IQ has not led to any process laws; but it is a more useful concept 
than would be the concept of specific levity because it has been the 
basis of a number of probability statements such as "IQ test scores 
correlate with the Brown Carlson Listening test with a correlation 
coeflicient of .55. Such probability generalizations are useful and 
comprise a part of our knowledge about psychological phenomena. 
They enable prediction, not about individuals, but about general 
trenth when large numbers of individuals are involved; and tJiey 
furnish a kind of explanation of events. 


Some concepts in experimental phonetics are very close to con- 
cept laws. The concept of vowel iormants is such a notion. Certain 
patterns of energy distribution in vowel sounds (formants) are closely 
related to the perception of the vowels. When this relation becomes 
mvariablc, the various discriminating formants will be laws of nature. 
Tlic development of concepts such as bel in the area of psycho- 
physiral measurement is very dose to a process law that states an 
invariable rclauomhip between certain measurcable qualities of the 
sound v.u.e and certain other qualities related to sound percepts. 


spLzai co.sczns a.nd ceneralizatio.ss 


— ^ ** ® m die same fashion as a law of natui 
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speaker’s pitch flexibility will be increased as his habitual pitch level 
approximates his optimal pitcli level is a typical generalization o£ 
this type. Another is that speaking with abdominal support o£ the 
breath and a relaxed tliroat will result in more vocal resonance. 


PROBABILITY LAWS 

Such generalizations are often the subject of jnore systematic 
empirical investigation. In these instances the concepts are given 
operational definitions and statistical interpretations are made of 
correlation between the concepts. When a generalization asserting a 
specific correlation exists between two operationally defined con- 
cepts in all similar contexts, the probability statement is a sort of 
half-way house between the generalizations that employ concepts de- 
fined in general terms and the laws of nature that characterize the 
natural sciences. The typical generalization formed by practitioners 
of the arts of rhetoric and the theatre or audiologists and spee* 
clinicians are based upon direct observation and experience; the 
generalization asserting a statistical correlation between two °pe.a- 
tionally defined concepts is based upon more carefully spcified ob- 
servatiLs and certain statistical inferences. There is inevitably more 
ambiguity in the former statement since it is closer to common-sense 
language. This ambiguity makes for more difference of opinion about 
the meaning of the nonoperationally defined concepts and about the 
reliability of the generalization. The probability statements mean- 
ing is specified by operadonal definitions and statistical inferences. 
Are theL probability statements then statist, cal laws? Can the sta- 

i'Lr...,' ... 

» man; oVe^n: o1 S nature the answer depends on what one 
so many questio question can lead to greater under- 

“fs of tnordgfin speech? To answer this question a dis.inc- 
the basis ot know S I probability statements that express 

tion must be drawn jly defined concepts and the sta- 

correlation between ' / d deal of mischief has been 

tistical laws m t le In the natural sciences at die sub- 

done because recen ^Lhsis indicate that phenomena at this 

aiomtc particle lev ) regular laws of nature but operate 

level of analysis seem t assumptions. For probability madie- 

lawle^ly or follow be m'^ade. The first and 

mattes to be “J'” „„.,r jfe phenomenon under study is Jaw- 

Uds'arm;;:^n:"t.”r«earchcr can apply probability mathematics to 
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his problem, and if he is dealing a large enougli number of 
cases, he can predict fairly accurately what will happen at a grosser 
le\el of analysis 

The typical probability example of flipping an unbiased coin 
indicates how this is done Assume an investigator wants to discover 
the laws governing the flipping of the com If he wants to know if a 
given instance of flipping the com will turn up heads, he will try to 
find the laws of nature governing the movement of this particular 
flip He must measure the force given the com, the air resistance, the 
position of the com before it was flipped, the distance of the fall, 
and other relevant information By careful application of the laws 
of dynamics he could predict the toss However, if the discovery of all 
relevant information proved too tedious and burdensome or proved 
to be impossible to determine, the researcher could begin to study 
the pattern of com flips at a grosser level of analysis He could ask 
himself if there are some lavss governing the number of heads and 
the number of tails and the order in which they appear He might, 
for example, compute the correlation between three heads in a row 
being follotved by a tad When this proves a dead end, he could 
dcade to make the assumption that he should not look for laws at 
this level of analysis but rather that he should assume diese events 
take place according to statistical assumptions or according to pure 
randomness and chance Once he makes the assumption of chance 
governing the number of heads and tails he can apply the laws of 
statistia to his problem Speaking of statistical laws in this way is 
much different from using the term to refer to probability statements 
"f/*" between two variables By statistical compu 

^uon the researcher can now predict the number of runs of six heads 

Sudi Collected 

and tails ^ ^ pmdict the equal distribution of heads 

LarJ instances is the Law of 

niathematic 1 he larger the nL 

m probability prediction^ iT'^for* iht- margin of error 

sure of our predictions th^ ' ^ example, we want to be 99 percent 
ber of tosses under rnn 1 depend on the num 

00 l>crccnnurc we T ^ to be 

heads in 100 tosses Obviot^Y between 35 and 65 
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*1,850 and 5,150 in 10.000 losses. The margin of accuracy increases 
from 15 for 100 to 50 for 1,000 lo 150 for 10,000, but the percentage 
of the margin in relation to ilie total number of tosses decreases 
from 15 percent to 1.5 percent.^ With increasingly large numbers the 
percentage of error becomes so small that at a gross level of observa- 
tion for extremely large numbers of events probability mathematics 
predicts ^vith almost the accuracy of a law of nature. 

Statistical laws of this sort arc important where other methods 
of investigation seem inappropriate and where we can make the 
assumption of randomness and where large numbers of events are 
involved. In such cases, statistical computations can make predictions 
wiUi considerable accuracy; and if observations verify tliese predic- 
tions. we can accept them as substantiated. The statistical rules gov- 
erning the flip of a coin tell us nothing about the like .hood of the 
next flip turning up heads. Only when we observe a ^er 

of evenL c..n predictions be made. Statistical laws can make no pre- 
dictions about tlie next play of a slot machine, ov- thousan^ 
of nlavs they enable more and more accurate predictions about how 
muA money the machine will pay out. In terms of such 
predictions die natural sciences have some advantages compared to 
flmthavioral sciences. On occasion, the --ust mve^igates ra^^^^^^ 
activity in large numbers of atomic particles. This means that the 

statisttal predictions can be made at the common-sense level of per- 
statistical preuic rmr^in of error is not very notice- 

ception with such ^ ^ f disintegrates slowly, 

able. For example, ^dium as found ^ 

If we have f ™„l^tar'discovered that a portion of these 

atoms It contains. Soentists ^ 

atoms will split away ^ individual atom may split 

atom will split at any give a hundred years. If there are 

away in ““"“J . „£ an individual atom, the scientists do 

laws governmg alternate position of assuming that 

not know them. They ta „bability statistics to compute 

the process is a random ^ t accumey. For a pound of 

the rate of decay o rad atoms 

of events. Therefore, *ey ^ass media and can assume 

in speech unless he is a g ^vpnts 

randomness in a million or so spec . p;, -, 

. . Hraivn from John G. Kemeny. A Phtloso- 
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The analogy bet\\een such statistical laws in the natural sciences 
and statistical laws in speech does not hold. ^Vhat about the prob- 
ability statement that asserts that the null hypotliesis was rejected at 
the 5 percent le\el of confidence or that there is a positive correla- 
tion of 87 between two test scores? Can such statements form the 


basis for a science of speech? Let us examine first the statement re- 
jecting tlie null hypothesis with a certain amount of confidence. A 
researcher asserting such a statement is doing just the opposite of 
the researcher who first searched for lawfulness in the flipping of a 
coin and finding none decided to assume there w'as no lawfulness 


and used statistical laws to predict the distribution of heads and 
tails according to chance. Instead, this researcher begins by assuming 
that the e\ents under study can be explained as happening by chance; 
this is the meaning of the notion of the null hypothesis. When the 
researcher tots the null hypothesis, he checks the notion that the 
results of his study can be explained by the operations of chance. 
\\hen he finds that the odds are against such results as he found 
appemng by chance, he can reject the null hypothesis. When he 
oes t IS, le ts that there are laws operating in the data he is 
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ing, deflecting a magnetic needle and so on. The second kind of 
law is tlic process law— water when heated boils. 

Concept formation plays an equally important part in the knowl- 
edge about speecli. Very few concepts in speech are laws of nature, 
but some of them are derived from experiences and observation and 
function in an analogous if less rigorous fashion. 

In the sciences operational definitions are needed for concepts 
in process laws. Operational definitions are also used by empirical 
researdiers in speecli. Definitions of concepts chat are useful in speech 
are not confined to operational definitions, however. Some defini- 
tions in speech are conventional, and are specified somewhat arbi- 
trarily for a given scliolarly or educational enterprise. The definitions 
tliat describe speech events are more like the operational definitions 
of science. A final important use of definitional teciiniques is pre- 
scriptive in nature. Definitions of an orator, or of the attitude of a 
member of a discussion group, are often ways of stating what sort 
of man the orator ought to be or what sort of an attitude a dis- 
cussion member ought to have. 

Conventional definitions are a legitimate part of the dialectic 
of speech study. Properly used they assist in clarity of expression 
and increase understanding. They should not be confused with defi- 
nitions that outline tlie nature of phenomenon, as do descriptive defi- 
nitions. Sucli definitions are an important part of what we know 
about speech events. They most closely approximate the concept 
laws of the natural sciences. Prescriptive definitions are unlike con- 
cept laws. They do not state anything about the nature of speech 
events. They are essentially a technique for asserting and clarifying 
value statements of the sort outlined in Chapter 4. 

Concepts are the basis for one important type of theoretical 
structure in both speech and science. Systems of classification that 
order elements, species, phylum, plays, and phonemes are based on 
concept formation. If these concepts are conventional and arbitrary, 
the classificatory system resembles the theory erected on concept laws 
in. the sciences but works in a different way. Classificatory systems 
in speech range from almost purely arbitrary ones to those based 
on concepts that are very close to Jaws of nature. 

Concepts in the natural sciences are not only laws in themselves 
but frequently are required for the development of process laws. 
There are a number of generalizations in speech that take the form 
of process laws and use concepts in much the same way; however, 
such concepts are seldom operationally defined and the resulting 
generalization is usually a probability statement raUier than a law 
of nature. 
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Probability statements can also be phrased in terms of opera- 
tionally defined concepts and statistical inferences. These probability 
statements are sometimes called statistical laws. They must not be 
confused witli the statistical laws said to operate in atomic physics. 
The statistical laws of physics are based on the assumption that ran- 
dom activity of large numbers of atomic particles will enable pre- 
dictions based on probability mathematics. This use of statistical 
compulation and the assumption of randomness and chance is quite 
different from probability statements that assert that the differences 
between two groups of subjects are significant (not likely to happen 
by chance) or that the correlation between two tests or measures is 
high. 
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Questions for Discussion 

1) Discuss the ways in which English can be characterized as a conven- 
tional symbol system and the ways in whicii it can be considered as histori- 
cally determined. 

2) When might it be helpful to give a conventional definition to such 
terms as rhetoric, meaning, persuasion, tragedy, empathy, speech handicap, 
and articulation error? 

3) If an investigator wishes to study such phenomenon as stuttering, 
stage fright, critical thinking ability, creativity, ethical proof, or emotional 
proof what should be tlie relationship between tlie operational definition 
he gives the concept while gatliering his data and the descriptive definition 
he would give it in everyday discourse? 

4) In what way can we say that pure cliance may lead to statistical laws 
in science? 

5) In what way do statistical laws based upon cliance and the Law of 
Large Numbers differ from statements asserting that two samples of subjects 
probably represent different parent populations or that two factors are posi- 
tively correlated? 



CHAPTER SIX 


THEORY AND EXPLANATION 
IN SPEECH 


THE MEANING OF THEORY 

Basic 10 the knowledge about speech is the elaboration of con- 
cepts of speech into structures that can be called theories Because 
the boundaries of speech are nqbulou^ and the field of speech en 
compasses such a \ariety of activity, the notion of theory in speecli 
is equally nebulous Learned men with much experience m the field 
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first kinds of theory to be described wiil be tliose of the natural sch 
ences^ and these will be contrasted with the theories of experimental 
psychology. With these two models as a basis of comparison and analy- 
sis, representative theories of speech will be described and evaluated. 

THEORY IK THE NATURAL SCIENCES 

newton's theory 

Physics is a highly developed natural science and furnishes good 
examples of scientific theory. The first great theoretical model was 
Newton’s tJieory of gravity. Other examples in physics include the* 
ories of electricity and magnetism, theories of optics, the dynamic 
theory of gases, Einstein's special and general theories of relativity, 
and quanta theories. 

' ' Neivton’s theory is a good starting place for an explanation of 
tlieory in the natural sciences because it is less complex than subse- 
quent theories, requires less knowledge of a specialized nature about 
physics, and still has many of the essential characteristics of this type 
of theory. An understanding of his theory will also be helpful in pre- 
paring for a discussion of the dynamic theory of gases which will round 
out the analysis of this type of theory. 

1 * Newton's theory was not possible until a number of low- level 
la%vs of nature had been discovered. Galileo’s work with pendulums, 
ballistics,' and freely falling bodies had resulted in the formulation of 
a' number of laws describing the motion (velocity and acceleration) of 
objects on earth.! These laws were called terrestrial mechanics. The 
work of Kepler and Copernicus in mapping the paths of the planets 
around tlie sun in enough detail to allow for a description of their 
movement across the heavens furnished odier low-Ievel laws. Ptolemic 
astronomy had produced tlie same sort of laiv-s many years before, start- 
ing with the assumption that the earth was the center of planetary 
movement. So long as the Ptolemaic system described the observable 
paths of the planets as accurately as the Copernican system, there were 
no logical grounds for choosjng between them, except tliat Coper- 
nicus had a simpler, more elegant set of laws. 

Newton's stroke was to see the analogy bet^veen die apple falling 
on the surface of the earth and’ the earth itself falling toward the sun. 

His unifying principle of ^avity drew together terrestrial and celes- 
tial mechanics. His expression of that principle was much simpler than 
the conglomeration of low-lcvel laws of Galileo and Kepler. Xt con- 
sisted of a formula of two parts. The first was a high-level general- 
ization expressing an invariable relation concerning the 5|>ccd of aitrac- 
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tion between two bodies, their distance, and their mass. The law of 
gravity was expressed in sucli general terms that it covered the sun and 
the earth as well as the apple and the earth. The second part of die 
theory was a combination rule that explained how the generalization 
could be applied to specific problems. For example, the combination 
rule enables the computation of the effect of adding a third planet to 
a problem involving the sun and the earth. In this way the law of 
gravity can be applied to a complicated set of data such as that fur- 
nished by the sun and the planets of our solar s)stcm. 

The laws of Galileo explaining tlie physical motion on the sur- 
face of the earth prove to be a special case of Newton’s general law. 
The acceleration (pull) of gravity is a constant on the surface of the 
earth because the size of tlie earth is great in comparison to the apple* 
and the distance from the earth’s center of gravity to the earth’s sur- 
face is so much greater than the distance of the apple from the earth's 
surface, that the slight pull of tlie apple on tlie earth can be ignored. 
Indeed, any differences introduced are so small tliey cannot be meas- 
ured. In this fashion, the laivs of Galileo and tlie laws of Copernicus 
can be deduced madieraatically from the law of gravity. 

Newton s work resulted in the first elaboiation of a theory iu 
science. The essential features of the gravitational theory are that it 
expresses invariable relationships and that it has great scope. Mathe- 
matics ^ays an important role in the development and use of this 
t leory. ypically there are more low-level generalizations implied in 
ue theory than had been discovered at the time of its elaboration. 
New laws can be derived from the theory mathematically, 
theo^’h nrakes possible the testing of Ute 
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that would account for these deviations. Einstein’s work fulfilled these 
requirements. 

Although such tlieories are abstract, they ultimately depend upon 
observations for their justification. Like laws of nature, theories are 
badly damaged by valid negative instances. Given the relevant data, 
Newton's theory can invariably predict the flight of an artillery shell. 
Since it does this in every instance, such a theory enables us to control 
the fiight of a projectile by making the appropriate adjustments of 
die artillery piece. Thus, theories in the natural sciences enable pre- 
diction and control just as laws of nature do, but they enable such 
prediction and control for a much wider range of phenomena than do 
laws of nature. 

Newton's theory, while it has most of the features of theory in 
natural sciences, is not as well suited to exemplifying the role of 
analogy and the use of an explanatory model in theory construction 
as is the dynamic theory of gases. 


THE DYNAMIC THEORY OF GASES 

A number of low-level generalizations expressing invariable re- 
lations about the property of gases preceded the formulation of this 
theory. Boyle's law, for example, states that the pressure of a gt^ 
varies with the volume and temperature of the gas so that the pres- 
sure is inversely proportional to the volume. Gay-Lussacs law states 
that there is a proportional relation between pressure and tempera- 
turl -There are a number of such laws dealing with die relationship 
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ships between volume, pressure, and temperature o£ gases that Boyle's 
law and Gay-Lussac’s law predicL The theory allows for the deduction 
o£ bodi these laws by mathematical computation. Notice that the 
notion of molecules and the model constructed from these mole- 
cules in random motion are not directly observable. Scientists did 
not directly observe little particles flying about in containers of gas, 
\Vliat they did observe was tliat gases acted as i/ they were composed of 
such molecules moving randomly and speeding up with increases of 
temperature. 

The positing of a set of constructs that arc not directly verifiable 
introduces a new dimension to theories. As the natural sciences grew 
more complex and as more and more was learned about atomic and 
subatomic physics, this sort of theory became quite common. In a sense, 
the molecule idea is a fiction in this theory, but it is a very important 
kind of fiction. Not just any hypothetical construct would do. The 
construct of a container filled with space and little particles in con- 
stant motion is called a model because it is not the same as gas, but 
it acts in the same way and allows for the prediction of results in the 
same way Newton's law did. 


The basis of this theory is an analogy which brings the properties 
of gases within the theoretical framework of mechanics and thus sim- 
pWfies explains, and broadens the scope of the laws of mechanics. So 
now, the motion of the heasenly bodies, the falling apple, and the 
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ANALOGIES AND THEORIES 

In both of these theories tlie core is a particularly apt and fruit- 
ful analogy. Newton saw that the planets fell toward the sun much as 
the apple fell toward the earth. The dynamic theory of gases is based 
upon a model of greater complexity, but the parts of the model act 
like-the falling planets and the falling apple. The analogy must not be 
thought of only as an aid to the discovery of the theory for in an im- 
portant sense the analogy is the theory. The analogy does not become 
unimportant after the theory is discovered; indeed, it continues to 
be an important germinal influence on future theorizing, and it 
helps explain the events covered by the theory. If all the theory 
managed to explain were the laws it covered, a clever mathematician 
could invent a dozen theories from which the process laws that deal 
with gases could be deduced. As Norman Campbell points out in his 
book What is Science?, analogies, far from being a help in the develop- 
ment of theories, are often a hindrance because finding the right 
analogy is the key to developing a theory.^ In the area of finding the 
right analogy the innovating geniuses of science like Newton approach 
a common ground with the geniuses of art. 


Darwin's theory of evolution 

Charles Danvin's evolution theory is another important kind of 
theory in the natural sciences. It is different in kind from Newtons 
theory or the dynamic theory of gases. First a d.stmctton must ^ 
drawn between (I) the conception of the ongtns and evolu nonary 
changes in species of plants and animals through time (2) 
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better equipped because of individual variations and survive and 
reproduce, handing on the advantageous traits to their offspring. 
Danvin called this the process of natural selection. To account for 
variation between sexes in the same species, sudi as brighter plumage 
for male birds, Darwin oflercd sexual selection. That is, of those who 
surv'hed some were sexually more attractive and ilius more likely to 
have offspring. 

In Darwin’s theory there are no equivalents to laws of nature, 
and there is nothing like the logically consistent theoretical structure 
from which new laws can be deduced that characterized the theories 
in mechanics. Darwin's theory does not allow for prediction and con- 
trol in the same way that Newton's theory does. Rather it gives a 
coherent and plausible accounting of the historical facts of evolution. 


THEORY IN THE BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 


The learning theories of experimental psychology represent one 
of the well-developed areas in die behavioral sciences. Kenneth Spence 
points out that the term theory has a different connotation in ps)chol- 
ogy than it has in physics. According to Spence, theories in psycliology 
arc used to aid in the formulation of empirical laws. “They consist in 
guesses as to how the uncontrolled or unknown factors in a system are 
related to experimentally known variables." * Psychological theories 
are aids in the development of laws whereas Newton's theory is built 
upon a number of established laws. Psychological theories should aid 
m guiding re^arch by suggesting possible areas of investigauon, but 
they ^nnot yield by deduction the soru of laws suitable for testing by 
a critical experiment. 


The nature o£ psychological theory is clarified by distinguishing 
^t^cen emfiricnl and hypothetical comlructs. An empirical con- 
cKidiin l’' operationally defined concept that was 
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mals. The psychologist Charles Osgood used hypothetical constructs 
to account for incanitig in tlic psychology of language. Between the 
perception of a word and overt response to the word Osgood sug- 
gested the hypothetical construct of representational mediation proc- 
esses to iaccoiint for tlic variations in lesponse to word stimuli front 
individual to individual. Osgood suggests that there are unknown 
representational processes mediating between word and response. Os- 
good and liis associates lia\c worked on isolating and measuring these 
mcdiational responses, and the result has been the semantic differ- 
eniial.< Osgood's hypothetical construct has generated a great deal of 
research and has, iJius, fulfilled the purpose of psychological theo- 
ries. 

The key to theories in tin's sense of the term is the hypothetical 
construct. There is a superficial similarity between the construct mole- 
cule used to develop the model for the dynamic theory of gases and 
a hypothetical construct in psychological theory. Both concepts refer 
to entities or variables that cannot be observed. The crucial differ- 
ence, however, is that the constructs of the dynamic theory of gases 
formed a consistent deductive system from ivhich laivs of nature could 
be computed mathematically. The hypothetical constructs of Hull's 
learning theory or Osgood's theory of meaning do not yield such 
results. You cannot predict invariably the response of an organism in 
a learning situation on the basis of Hull’s learning theory. Thus, 
Uieory in the behavioral sciences is quite different from the theories 
of physics. Jt consists primarily of guesses as to the unknown variables 
that relate to the empirical data, in such a way as to make the empiri- 
cal results meaningful and point the way to new areas of research. 


THEORY IN SPEECH 

The organized knowledge included in dramatic theory, rhetor- 
ical theory, communications theory, and theories dealing with voice 
science and speech and hearing disorders can now be compared and 
contrasted to theories in the natural sciences and theories in experi- 
mental psychology. 


THEORY AND HYPOTHESIS 

The word theory is sometimes used as a synonym for hypothesis. 
In this way we also use it in everyday discourse as a synonym for 
hunch. We might say, “I have a theory tliat an affirmative team that 


27a SSpshTihSry Theory Exper^mer.lal Psychology 

(New York, 1953). 
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takes a large burden of proof and invites an argument will win more 
debates than one tliat tries to dodge arguments through the use of 
strategy.” What we mean is that we have a huncli that this is the 
case. We do not have conclusive proof so it remains theoretical in 
this sense of the term. The “James-Lange Theory of Emotions” is a 
theory in the sense of a hunch or hypothesis. There has been a con- 
troversy over the nature of the sound wave produced by tlie larynx. 
One tlieory suggested that it was a simple sound wave that became 
complex during phonation because of the addition of overtones by 
the vocal resonators. An opposing theory was that the wave produced 
by the larynx is complex. Such theories are essentially statements of 
fact that have been inconclusively demonstrated. When more evidence 
was gathered, the theory that the sound wave produced in the larynx 
was a complex wave was accepted as a statement of fact conclusively 
demonstrated as true by many voice scientists. 

The word hypothesis has also been used as synonymous with the 
way the word theory was used in our discussion of Newton. Theories 
like Newtons or the dynamic theory of gases are sometimes called 
hypothelico-deductive systems. Distinctions, however, need to be drawn 
between unproved hunches and Newtonian mechanics. Using the term 
hypothesis to refer to the former and theory to refer to Uie latter will 
keep the distinction clear. 


SPEECH THEORIES AND SClENTiriC THEORIES 

The framework tor the analysis of theorizing in speech has now 
proceed to an explication of the struc- 
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some is similar to the ordering of individuals into classifications and 
accounting for such classifications as in Banvin’s theory of evolution. 
There are additional features of theorizing in speech that are not 
usually found in either the natural or behavioral sciences. 

CENEIUVL CUAR.\CTER OF SI’EECII THEORIES 

We shall begin witlr a general survey of sorts of statements and 
structures that characterize speech theories and then proceed to ana- 
lyze some of these. Speecli Uieorics are typically structured and system- 
atized collections of philosophical speculation, advice statements gath- 
ered from the practice of the arts of speech, value judgments and 
ethical rules, and statements of taste. 

' \ Theories of speech usually include some philosophical analysis 
of- the sort exemplified in answering such questions as: What are the 
ends of rhetoric? What is tlie nature of rhetoric? What is the nature of 
tragedy? WHiat are the purposes of drama? ^Vhat is meaning? What is 
the nature of communication? What is a group? The definitions that 
are used to answer such questions may be arbitrary, in which case the 
philosophical analysis is devoted to clarifying the limits, boundaries, 
or scope of, say, rhetoric. They may be descriptive, in which case a 
certain set of plays might be selected as tragedies and then studied to 
see what qualities they possess. The definitions might be prescriptive, 
in which case they would be another way of asserting statements of 
values, ethics, or taste. 

Direct assertations of value statements are often found in rhetor- 
iqsil and dramatic theory. Such statements might include the follow- 
ing: rhetoric should be used to defend the truth; the purpose of 
speechmaking is communication; the orator is a good man speak- 
ing well; high comedy and farce should not be mixed in the same 
production; television should be primarily an entertainment media; 
the basic purpose of theatre should be something more than enter- 
tainment. 

Most speech theories also contain a large measure of statements 
giving how-to-do-it advice directly related to television or radio pro- 
duction, theatre production, treatment of stutterers, voice and artic- 
ulation improvement, preparing and delivering a public speech, and 
orally interpreting, literature. Some. of these how-to-do-it statements 
are accompanied by an argument justifying their use. For example, 

'the “method” approach to acting includes a number of statements 
justifying its validity. The advice to use a conversational style or a 
.natural approach to the delivery of a speech is quite similar. Richard 
’Whately in his Elements of Rhetoric, for example, advises that die 
speaker should pay no "studied^ attention to his delivery but “dwell” 
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on the meaning of what he is saying and trust to nature to suggest the 
proper emphasis and tone.® He then provides a justification for^ this 
advice. He does so by attacking the mechanical approach to delivery 
on three grounds; (1) using shorthand marks for stops, rising inflec- 
tions, and other voice characteristics is imperfect because no system 
of marks is able to indicate the range of vocal inflections, (2) such 
mechanical planning is a circuitous route to first decide how a passage 
should be read naturally and then plan the way to simulate nature, 
and (3) the reader’s attention being on his own voice he will project 
a studied and unnatural manner. 

A number of advice-type statements derive directly from experi- 
ence and often have little need for supporting arguments; tlicy have 
worked for speakers and dramatists for many years. These how-to-do-it 
statements are often called principles or fundamentals. How-to-do-it 
advice that results in a definite style of speaking or production is likely 
to require a supporting argument (theory) . The "method” approach 
resulted in a definite style of acting; critics who dislike this style of 
performance engage the proponents of the style in controversies over 
matters of taste and “theories" of acting result. 

Advice-type statements (principles) dra\^'n directly from practice 
include such things as the stock issues of debate, tips on how to select 
topics for speeches, outlining procedure for speakers, scenario writ- 
ing for playwrights, advice on breathing for voice production, 
gesturing, on improving articulation, on how to work up a part, on how 
to block a scene, on how to use color in a set and use lighting to get 
psychological effects, tests of evidence, and ways to use mirrors and 
group sessions in die treatment of stutterers. 


CLASSIFICATION 

^ Tlic statements that comprise the raw material of speech theo- 
nes arc structured and systematized in several ways. Quite often the 
structure is one of sorting elements into classes and arranging these 
into a system. For example, the ends of eloquence can be classified: 
to enlighten to please, to rouse, and to influence the will. The speech 
«cni may be classified into speaker, speech, audience, and occasion. 
lUicl^al prooh may be dmignated as emotional, ethical, and log- 

*^0 and d,'’ "“‘'■i.'' into plot, dialogue. 
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Classification is tlic process of selecting events and making deci- 
sions about C(|ui valence. ^Vhen two events arc equivalent, they may be 
placed in tlie same class. The building blocks of a classificatory frame- 
work arc, thus, coriccpts-conccpts that are formed on the basis of 
finding analogies that liold among recurring events. The selection of 
the features of these events to use in making the decision as to equiv- 
alence is the next step in classification. In Chapter 5 the important 
diircrencc between classificatory frameworks based on concept laws 
and those based iqjon concepts defined conventionally or descrip- 
tively was outlined. TI)c major differences mirror the difference be- 
tween concept laws and other concepts. No prediction can be deduced 
from classificatory systems based on conventionally or descriptively 
defined concepts. The concepts themselves are ambiguous enough 
to cause some difficulty in classifying certain speeches, communica- 
tion events, or plays. This ambiguity is reflected in statements such 
as: “In some respects this production is a tragedy but in others 
it is a melodrama, and it also contains some elements of comedy/’ 
'IVhen a play or a passage from a speech is found that does not fit 
cleanly into a system as logical, emotional, and ethical proof, the 
classificatory system is not discarded. The overlapping of character- 
istics is merely noted in each case. In this respect they are more 
arbitrary than the classificatory frameworks of the natural sciences. 

If a given element were discovered that did not fit into the periodic 
table, chemists would seriously re-evaluate their theories. 

As the process o£ sorting and classifying speech events goes on, a 
classificatory system is developed. In zoology and botany the classi- 
fication system includes statements of fact about individual members 
of varieties of trees or species of animals. The classificatory systems 
in speech evolve from the study of speech events but information about 
individual speeches tends to drop away and the classificatory system 
that evolved during the study of individual speeches or plays remains 
abstracted from the speech events. These abstracted classificatory sys- 
tems form a large share of what we call rhetorical and dramatic theory. 

The fact that such classificatory systems are different from those of 
the natural sciences does not mean that they are without value; they 
serve a different function. Since they have evolved in this fashion, they 
work well when applied to a new selection of speech events. While not 
all such new events will fit neatly into the categories, many of them 
will' and when they do, we gain a good bit of information and under- 
standing about the events. In addition, the classificatory system con- 
tains knowledge in its own right. Developing concepts that can lead 
to classifications and testing individual events for equivalence on 
common features results in the discovery of such features. The concept 
of logical proof names a feature of speaking that scholars have found 
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both desirable and important The dassificatory system is thus more 
tlian an organizational scheme It reflects the concepts that have been 
developed in the study of speeches and pla)s 

CLASSIFICATION AND THE PROCESS ANALOGY 

A modification of the dassificatory system that is sometimes used 
to structure knowledge in speedi is to draw an analogy between speech 
events and laws of nature Another way of referring to laws of nature 
is to call them process laws Water, when heated, boils/' is a simple 
statement of process law To formulate such a law we need to know 
the ingredients of the process-the water and the heat— plus the rele 
vant variables such as pressure and purity of the water We might go 
further and examine the relationship between the heat of the energy 
source and the time it takes to bring the water to boil Process law 
stales the invariable relations between ingredients and, if we indude 
time dimension, the rate of interaction Chemical process laws de 
Scribe the same sorts of things only the process if often more comph 
cated, more chemicals are involved, and the process may go on for 
some time before the reaction is completed 

An important type of theoretical structure in speech uses the 
notion of process as an explanatory analogy and discusses the processes 
of communication, persuasion, or public speaking The ingredients of 
the process are listed as, for example, the speaker, the speedi, the 
au lencc, and the occasion, or, the source, encoding, the message, 
ecoding and the receiver These ingredients are then placed into the 
context of a process and various interactions described Thus, the 
speaker can be said to reart to audience response and this in turn 
can stimulate the audience to greater response The speech is influ 
enced by the oc^.on, and by the vanables m speaker and audience 
annron'h^ framework of analysis is similar to the classification 
afe ^"g^edients for the process The Iisu of ingredients 
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sclC-grnuncation. As the child comes in contact with environment, that 
part of Uic id wliicli is closely connected with his senses is changed by 
the stubbornness of sense experience. This Freud called die ego. The 
ego is aware of the realities of the environment and tries to curb the 
undisciplined tendencies of the id. A neurosis might arise out of a con- 
flict between the id and the ego. The superego is a portion of the ego 
modified through childhood experiences, particularly by parental in- 
fluences. 

This model can be used to account for human behavior. Certain 
manifestations of hysteria, for example, can be accounted for in terms 
of the repression of highly emotional experiences by the ego. In like 
fashion the repression of sexual energy, libido, might result in its ex- 
pression through hysterical manifestations. Several analogies run 
through this model. The symbolism of dreams can be explained by 
use of the analogy of a censor standing between the id and the ego 
and protecting the ego from die dark forces of the id by changing 
shocking messages into symbolic ones that will be less disturbing to the 
ego. According to Freud, “the correspondence between the phenomena 
of censorship and the phenomena of dream-distortion justifies us in 
presupposing similar conditions for both.” « A second analogy com- 
pares die model to die functioning of a h)draulic system. The hbido is 
dammed up and fiows into other channels.^ Freud's model was unlike 
die model in the dynamic theory of gases, however, m that it was 
based upon clinical evidence and was not developed from low-level 
laws of nature such as Boyle's law; nor did it yield any new laws of 
nature by, deduction. 


THEORIES AS EXPLANATORY SYSTEMS 

One of the most important functions of theories of all kinds is 
their power to explain events. Since this function is an important as- 
pect, Ore nature of explanation requires further analysis. 


eXpiAining by giving causes 

The notion of explanation is, closely entangled with the concept 
of causality. Frequently when we talk in common-sense ''ays about 
-cause" and "effect," wc.refer to invanable relation in time. Thus, f 
an event iJ is always preceded by an event and if tl'c evont T is al- 
ways followed by the event B, we often say Uiat B is caused by A or that 

, The Basic tVritines a, Sis'caad Freud. Iran,, and ed. A. A. Brill (New York, 

1938), p. 223. ■ , . this feature of Freud’s theory see Kenneth Mac- 

i^r a detail^ •• Hypothetical Constructs and Intervening Van- 

Corquodale and Paul ^ » fin&-e09. 
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B is the effect of ^4. If someone is hit in the eye and the eye turns black, 
■yve say that tlie blow caused the black eye. If someone takes strychnine 
and dies, we say the poison caused the death, or that the death was 
the effect of the poison. 

This viewpoint of cause and effect as an invariable relation in 
time is not enough to explain the logic behind these coramon*sense 
notions. For example, there are pairs of events that are invariably 
associated in time and yet we do not think of them as causally re* 
lated. Birtli invariably precedes death, but we do not think of birth 
as causing death. There are still other sequences in which event A in- 
variably precedes B and then invariably follows B. Sunrise precedes 
sunset and then follows sunset, yet we do not talk of the sunrise caus- 
ing the sunset. Actually the idea of causation as an invariable relation 
in time is rather sophisticated common sense. It transcends the cruder 
notion that the cause somehow is doing something to bring about tile 
effect. 


Bo til of these notions overlook the relationship between caus- 
ality and laws of nature. Behind every statement of cause and effect 
a law of nature is implied. To say that heat causes water to boil does 
not necessarily mean that heat must precede boiling, for the heating 
and the boiling may take place simultaneously; nor does it mean that 
the heat is somehow in the water blowing bubbles. What it does mean 
is that if water is heated, thc7i it will always boil. Assumed in evei^ 
statement of cause is an if-then-always statement of this sort. The Iav(S 
tliat slate the relationship between pressure, volume, and temperature 
of ^scs do not imply a time dimension; but they can be used as the 
basis of cause and effect statements. 


An important meaning of explanation, therefore, is to give the 
ouscs of an event. In the natural sciences this kind of explanation is 
lumishcd by laws of nature and theories such as Newton’s. For exam- 
ple, If a curious cliild observes a book fall off the table and asks "Why?" 
an {^p anaiion can be given by furnishing a generalization that cov- 
♦ . *^^*^^* Perhaps you answer "Because whenever an ob- 

^nstver with 
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did lhat happen?’' means, “According to what prior conditions and 
what laws of nature and theories did that occur?” » Scientific explana- 
tion of iliis sort lias predictive power. You might say, “Be careful or 
you will knock the lamp on the floor.” If someone asks “Why?” you 
may proceed as above to give an explanation of your prediction. 
Should the lamp be unsupported it will fall as you predicted. 

Many explanations in speech theory take the same form as scien- 
tific explanation and use tlie terminologfy of cause and effect or fac- 
tors to explain why something happened. The difference between 
speech theories based on probabilities and scientific explanation is 
that speech theories lack this predictive power. The work of a play- 
wright might be explained as the outgrowth of a specific neurosis 
and certain biographical experiences after the plays were witten, but 
given the antecedent conditions and the presence of the neurosis 
and the biographical experiences it would not have been possible to 
predict that he would write the plays he did before he wrote them. 
A student who has been a poised speaker may suddenly suffer a period 
of stage fright while giving a speech. The unexpected bout of stage 
fright may be explained after the event, but it could not have been 
predicted. A severe case of stuttering may be explained in terms of 
an overanxious mother, excessively high standards m the home, and 
harsh toilet training, but given these conditions it ^o^ Id have been 
impossible to predict accurately in every instance that the child would 

stutter. 


EMPATHY AS EXPLANATION 

When we use the form of prior conditions and general laws to 
explain an event we understand the event in a theoretical or cogni- 
tive sense We may also understand an event on empathet.c grounds. 
tZ explanations furnished by works of art are largely of this kind. 
A play Ly make us feel an empathetic familiarity and we say. sk 
^ character. In this sense the 

I understand t ^ and of Macbeth explain ambition 

characterizations of King Uiauuius 

and murder. 

MOTIVES AND PURPOSES AS EXPLANATION 

T to feeling an empathetic understanding, explana- 

In addition to ^..^pn'mes developed in terms of motives 

tions in speech theory are s ^ explained in terms 

or purposes. An ■"dividua , fhe behavior of men and 
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same teleological approach may be used to explain tlic behavior o£ 
plants The shape of a tree may be explained by the trees striving 
for sunlight or by the tree trying to be in the form of an ideal type 


PLAUSIBLE NVRR^TlVE AS EXrL\NVTION 

Another kind of explanation is furnished by fitting specific facts 
into a plausible pattern or narrative When die playwright draws 
his diaractcrs so their actions are plausible and when he develops 
an action line that is believable within the conventions established 


by his play he is making a similar kind of explanation Another 
example is given by a law)ers use of circumstantial evidence to de 
velop a theory in a given case The prosecuting attorneys theory 
may explain the facts in a case like this the defendant was trying 
to obtain a divorce from his wife She would not give it to him The 
defendant and his mistress plotted to have the wife killed and lined 
a hoodlum to murder her Wlicn the gunman failed to follow through 
as promised, tlie defendant and his mistress accosted the wife and 
asked again for a divorce When the wife again refused, he shot and 
killed her T-herefore, the defendant is guilty of murder in the first 
degree The defense lawyer may explain tlie same set of facts in some 
such fashion as this his client did not try to hire tlie hoodlum to 
kill his wife The hoodlum, who so testified, is a liar and a convict 
who stands to gain by helping the prosecuting attorney in this case 
His client had a mistress and wanted a divorce, but he is intelligent 
enough to know he would destroy his life by committing murder, 
pariitmlarly sucli a crude and inept killing as this one What hap 
pened was that his wife caught the defendant and his mistress in the 
garage of their home and threatened both their Itves with her re- 
volver He grappled with her and m trying to take the gun away 
from her It accidently discharged and killed her Therefore, his client 
IS not guilty of first degree murder 
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the kinds of theorizing appropriate to the activities of speech and 
the kinds of explanations speech theories can furnish. A brief de- 
scription of some representative theories in speecli will show how 
linguistic analysis can clarify the nature of knowledge about speech. 


ARISTOTLE’S RHETORICAL THEORY 


No course in rhetorical theory would be complete without some 
consideration of Aristotle’s writing on the subject. One of the salient 
features of Aristotle’s theory of rhetoric is his classificatory arrange- 
ment.® In the Rhetoric he sets up four classes of the uses of rhetoric; 
he divides proof into "artistic" and "inartistic" means of persuasion 
and furtlier divides artistic means into three main classes. Indeed, 
his work is a prototype for tlie classificatory structure in rhetorical 
and dramatic theory. 

• Aristotle also defined what the practice of rhetoric is or ought 
to be. He says that it is the counterpart of dialectic, that it is an art, 
that it is the faculty of discovering in the particular case all avail- 
able means of persuasion. Such statements may be interpreted as de- 
scriptive or prescriptive definitions. In other instances his definitions 
are more clearly prescriptive. For example, when he defines *e 
essence of persuasion as ''argument” or "proof” and suggests that 
other writers have unduly emphasized emotional appeals, he is staung 


a value iudgment. ^ ... 

When he lists twenty-eight topics for enthymemes, he is again 
classifying; but in this instance he is classifying how-to-do-it statements 

about how to find arguments and analyze a case. 

A similar analysis could be made of Aristotle s Poet.es. but it 
proceeds in the same fashion as the Rhetone. Instead, let us take 
another example of dramatic theory. 


HEGEL'S DRAMATIC THEORY 

In The Philosophy at Fine Art Hegel suggested that the nature 
of the dramatic is man striving to assert and ^tend his finite e^ 
through infinity. As he strives, he brings himself into collision with 
other egos in his environment. Two distinct and contradictory forces 
(oil them protagonist and antagonist, hero and villain) take action 
to «sL the kind of harmony they want At the climactic moment 


— L j T. 'Th^ Rhetoric of Aristotle, trans. L<anc Cooper 

(New\t?“” 3 ?rThTcSc.lor, strucure o( Aris.oU.'r rhctorial U.«r, 

Osmaston (Lomion, 1920), PP' cajjaway, Constructing a Play (New York, 1950). 
applied to dramatic art see 1 1 
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theory. Hegel takes tlie facts of dramatic construction and explains 
them by means of his dialectical model of harmony, collision, and 
a new harmony— his thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. He thus incor- 
porates dramatic art into his philosophical system. Part of the charm 
of the Hegelian system is its ability to make this kind of plausible 
explanation for many different events. Marx was able to use this 
dialectical model to explain class struggle in terms of tlie owner- 
ship of tlie means of production, and John Dewey found the model 
applicable to the process of inquiry. 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF COMMUNICATIONS 

The mathematical tlieory of communications, sometimes called 
information theory, has a bearing on speech in two ways. In voice 
science and experimental phonetics, researchers in speech may use the 
theory for much the same purpose that engineers designing commu- 
nications systems and computers do. Some scholars in public speaking 
ha\e applied the concepts of information theory to ser\'e as a model 
by analogy to the process of people talking to one another,^^ 

The mathematical theory of communications was developed by 
communi(^tions engineers primarily to deal with technical problems 
involved in designing sending-and-receiving equipment and trans- 
mission Vines of maximum efficiency. The semantic questions and 
psychohnguistic problems involved in human communication are 
not covered by tliis theory. 

The theory is constructed in a manner somewhat analogous to 
the consmiction of a system of geometry. This is shown by the fact 
mat Claude E Shannon uses the term theorem in his paper on “The 
Mathematical Theory of Communication,” when he develops the math- 
ematical structure of his thcory.iz 

The basic axiom of this geometry is that information be defined 
Weaver’s words, “information is a measure 
is m ° ^ selects a message.” « Uncertainty 
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and a distinction must be drawn between desirable and undesirable 
information. 

Wlien the axioms of the system are fulfilled by mechanical con- 
structions of transmission systems or computing machines suitable for 
the use of binary aritlimetic, the theory helps in assuring efficiency 
of transmission. 

Wilbur Schramm’s introductory essay in The Process and Effects 
of Mass Cornjmmication uses the concepts and the approach of in- 
formation tlieory to form a theory of communication. He uses from 
the matliematical theory of communications the categories of source, 
encode, message, cltannels, decode, and receiver and such concepts 
as noise, feedback, and redundancy.^^ In a public-speaking situation 
the speaker would be the source, the speech would be the message, 
and the visual and auditory codes of the message would be sent 
through the channels of light and sound waves to the receivers, in 
this case the audience. Audience reaction cues noticed and inter- 
preted by the speaker would be feedback. 


STUTTERING THEORY 

Another area in which speech theorists have worked out explana- 
tory systems is in the area of stuttering. Although there is some dis- 
agreement about factual matters.-" the greatest disagreement is found 
in terms of the explanations furnished about the agreed-upon facts. 

Oliver Bloodstein has suggested that these explanations fall into 
three general patterns: (1) the “repressed need” explanation that 
accounts tor stuttering by saying the stutterer blocks baause he un- 
consciously wants to gratify infantile erotic or aggressive needs, (2) 
the "breakdown” explanation which accounts for stuttering by posit- 
ing a breakdown of some sort in the complicated neuromuscular 
pauerns required tor more fluent speech, and (3) the anticipatory 
struggle" explanation which suggests the stutterer blocks because he 

tries SO hard not to block. t* i 

The explanations are, of course, much more complicated than 
these sketches indicate: but their essential features emerge in dns 
form The repressed need accounts for stuttering “-nm of inner 

r.”r » S "• 

14 Urbana, ■•iniroduction: the Six Men and the Stuttering." in 
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breakdown explanation is based on statements of fact, however, and 
with advances in neurology and other sciences that deal with 
nerve and muscle functions it will be verified or disproved. The an- 
ticipatory struggle explanation contains elements of both of the other 
approaches. It accounts for stuttering by inner motives (trying not 
to block) and by a hypothetical construct (anticipatory struggle). 

Bloods tein calls these explanations hypotheses, a term whicli 
draws a distinction between unverified hunches and established the- 
ories. These explanations of stuttering are ccitainly more like hunches 
than they are like the "dynamic theory of gases" and using the word 
‘hypothesis’ will help keep this distinction from becoming blurred. 
They are in form, however, much like the combination of empirical 
and hypothetical constructs used to explain data in the behavioral 
sciences. Viewed in this latter way, tliey should be evaluated as to 
their ability to give a plausible accounting for empirical data and 
to generate helpful research questions. 


The first great tlieoretical model in physics was Newton’s theory 
of gravity. His theory drew together the low-level laws of terrestrial 
and celestial mechanics. The dynamic theory of gases illustrates the 
use of models and the role of analogy in the formulation of theories 
m the natural sciences. The ability of theories of this kind to yield 
new laws by mailicmatical computations is an important feature for 
researchers. Experiments to test the new laws are important research 
projects. In this way tlie theory enables the researcher to concen- 
trate his work in a significant area. 

^ theory of evolution differs in kind from either Newton's 
„r M o' Darwin’s work included the 
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variables that relate to empirical data in such a way as to make the 
results meaningful and point to new areas of research. 

There are no theories in speech that are equivalents of Newton's 
tlieory. Some of the knowledge in speech uses a structure similar to 
the intervening variable approacii of experimental psychology and 
some is similar to Darwin’s theory of evolution. 

Speech theories are structured collections of philosophical an- 
alysis, advice statements derived from the practice of the arts of 
speech, value judgments, ethical rules, and statements of taste. 

Quite often the structure of tlieories in speech involves classifi- 
catory systems. Another way of structuring knowledge about speech 
is to use the analogy of a physical process and apply it to speech 
phenomenon. The third way of structuring knowledge about speech 
is to construct models by analogy in the same fashion as the dynamic 


theory of gases was developed. 

One important purpose of theories in speech is to explain speech 
events. The law of nature explains events in terms of an invariable 
relationship. Such explanation has predictive as well as postdictive 
power. It explains not only past events but also future events. Many 
explanations of speech theory take this same fonn of pointing to 
causes and effects or examining factors to explain a speech event. 
They do not have the predictive power of scientific theories, however. 
Explanations useful in speech can also be given by empathy, exami- 
nation of motives and purposes, and plausible narratives. 

Aristotle’s theory of rhetoric is a good example of classificatory 
structure. Hegel's theory of drama illustrates the use of a model to 
structure knowledge. The use of the model of the matliematical 
theory of communications for a wide range of human communication 
by analogy is a good example of another way of structuring speech 
theories, ftiittering theory can. in some respects, be thought of a 
hypothesis rather than theory; but insofar as the various explanations 
o^stuttering include hypothetical constructs or intervening variable 
to help explain the empirical data, they exemplify the structure of 

some of the theorizing in experimental psycho ogy. 

Questions tor research projects should be re ated in some fashion 
to the theoretical structures in speech. Historical and critical research 
mows out of and modifies speech theories. The scliolar may take 
Z hH frale of reference the speaker, speech, audience, and occasion 

as inzredients for a process analogy. He may, instead, use the classifi- 
as ingredients P. , , i,is work. Empirical researcli prob- 

k^mirrow froradvlce-type statements dealing, with the prac- 
lems may gr The advice that presenting botli sides of 

a V«tLn“rmore effective than presenting only one and the advice 
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that the climactic order of arguments is more efTcctivc tlian tlie 
anticlimactic order arc two examples of advice type statements that 
have been subjected to empirical m\estigation Hypothetical con 
structs to explain empirical data may lead the rcsearclicr to ask 
questions designed to discover the nature of the unknown intervening 


variables 

The point about relating research directly to theory ought not 
be pressed too far Good data has a life of its own even though it was 
developed in an investigation that had poor theoretical foundations 
Good data may prove useful for subsequent researcliers long after 
the theories that generated it have been discredited Nonetheless, the 
difficulty of setting out simply to gather sound data is such tliat al 
most inevitably the researcher must start with some theoretical struc- 
ture 
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Projects 

short^nane^-i”^!^ lexlbook in a speech area o£ interest to you and write a 

oped .“irre re'es:.?, - ■■ 

to Freuds Uicory speech theory and write a short paper comparing “ 

to Darwin i *^*^^^** ^ P^P*^*^ comparing 

5) Select a qpical dicory in spctcli and 


write a short paper describing 
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how the tlicory might “explain” an elTective spcedi, or a successful play, or 
a successful treatment of a speech handicap. 

6) Select an area of interest and construct a theory similar to one of the 
representative speccii theories discussed in Chapter 6. 


Questions for Discussion 

1) Why might Newton's work be called a hypothesis rather tlian a tlieory? 

2) What is tlie role of analogy in the construction of theories in speech? 

3) Assume that scientific theories sucli as Newton’s tliat enabled predic- 
tion and control were discovered for speech events. What would be tlie impli- 
cations for speakers, broadcasters, clinicians, and dramatists? 

4) Discuss tlie implications of the assertion that to say a scientific theory 
is better than a speecli tlieory is to assert a value judgment. 

5) Discuss Uie ways in which scientific tlieories are superior to rhetorical 
and dramatic theories. What value statements are implied or expressed in 
your discussion? 

6) Discuss the ways in which rhetorical and dramatic theories are su- 
perior to scientific theories. What value statements are implied or expressed 
in your discussion? 


PART THREE 


METHOD 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


CREATIVITY 


CREATIVITY AND RESEARCH IN SPEECH 


THE CREATIVE THESIS 

One of the solutions the new departments of speech tried when 
casting about for types of research appropriate to their needs was 
to substitute the creative project for the research thesis. For exam- 
ple, a pioneering institution in awarding the master s degree for 
creative projects, the State University of Iowa, gave three master’s 
degrees in 1926 ,for planning and directing theatrical productions. 
In 1930 Iowa granted A. Dale Riley a master’s degree for die writing 
and production of a play entitled The Barong. Six years later E. P. 
Conkle submitted a doctoral dissertation in playwriting.i Iowa has 
also awarded degrees for creative projects in stage design, acting, 
and costume design. Similar programs, particularly for the master’s 
degree and the master of fine arts degree, are now widespread. 

In general, graduate schools have resisted the use of the creative 
project in lieu of the doctoral dissertation. Some of this resistance 
stems from the traditional concept of a doctorate as a research de- 
gree and some from the difficult problems of establishing standariR 
for creative work. Graduate facilities have set up rigorous standards 
for historical and critical scholarship and for experimental stud^s, 
but the evaluation of a new play or die design of a set is more diffi- 
cult. How good must a new play be to be accepted? While a good 
play is an acliievenient comparable to a historical dissertation and 
a great play is an adiievement only a few men of genius can attain, 
thf bad play is within die competence of anyone who can write a 

‘‘“"Tfe"?alttfSdes of die department of s.Ked. and dm- 
made artsTave debated diese issues since the 1920’s. Various schools 

1 Paul Davee, ••Definition 

Teaching of Theatre as a Hne State Uniteisity of Iowa, im 

the State Unhcnity of Iowa, Ph.u. 
p. 315. 
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approach the problem differently and if you are interested m doing 
a creatue project rather than a research project you should investi 
gate the policy in regard to the creative thesis at your graduate school * 
^ department will accept the creative thesis you will quite 
1 ^ y be required to furnish rather substantial evidence that you are 
qua 1 ed to undertake such work If you are planning to write a 
play, for example, you often will have to submit some plays for 
uation before your project will be approved If you wish to do 
reeling project you may have to demonstrate your ability as a 
irector with a one act play or as an assistant to a staff director on 

action The same requirements apply to students sub- 
mitting design or acting projects 

crafts mclude in this book a discussion of tlie arts and 

^pted:^. Ti In order to be 

strate comnetp^" ^ ^ creative thesis you will need to demon 

Chapter 3 com^/*' artistic competence, as seen m 

tice If >o*u are ^ ^ combination of talent and disaplined prac 

a number of howTado n^booU''''^ ^ you have probably read 
tor, technical dir*>rfn ^ ^ ^ worked as an actor, direc 

confined to the thesis* discussion, therefore, will be 

Uon of creauvity P P an topics and to a general considera 

Graduate schools differ 1 » 

regard to submitting plans for the requirements m 

project Some schooU require all ca Tf approval of the 

lhat desertbes the projected tvork. ^ ^ prospectus 

the diesis report differ as upM v ^^/^^“nements for wnting up 
studies diat have been acceniert ^^ould examine a number of 
form for wrtung up the creative thesu”'*'^ 

Of f >-P‘- —pie. .n the case 

rource and the authors approa4 tl.scuss.ng the plays 

the script be supplemented wiih mstitutions require tliat 

the events surroundin'^^ th/. , ^ more elaborate essay discussing 

•»e design, acn; an^dl “^e uorh In 

includes a section disaissme diP ^ general format often 

production record, and a section of ^ section reporting die 

Here arc some rcproenmml . ^ 

forM^ andMFwV degrees as rcr r theses submitted 

- rcjiorted in Speech Monographs 

fa fuU . ^ 


* a Dkutc full I o i 

tj"3c‘‘w J^chard Moody -The 

Linufg. pp IOm/i Theatre, cd. 
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An Analysis, Prompt Saipt, and Production Record of Shaw's Candida 
The Problems Involved in the Directing of a Production of Carlo Gol* 
donPs The Mistress of the /»« 

A Study and Production of Scan O'Casey's Juno and the Paycock 
A Project in Scenic Design for a Production of Jean Giraudoux's 
Tiger at the Gates 

Costuming tite Comedy of Errors: A Stylization Based on the Italian 
Renaissance 

A Performance Thesis in Acting 

P, O. A Play in Three Acts, with an Analysis of the Creative Process 
Which Utilized an Experimental Approach to Form 
An Original Play, Confirmation Rite 
A Tale from Sassy fras County, Film 
Caesar and the Gaul, Screenplay 

Three Television Plays j xt • c k 

A Scries of Original Dramatic Radio Scripts on United Nations Sub- 
jects for Presentation by Secondary School Students 
The Pink Bathtub: A Musical Comedy 
The Day It Was Night, A Ballet for Children 

Although a handbook on playwriting or the arts and crafu of 
theatre television, radio, and film would be rnappropnate tn a book 
luch ^ this, the mbiect of creativity has a beartng on all graduate 
work in speech and deserves further exploration. 

rruir TJCVrHOLOGY OF DISCOVERY 
CREATIVITY AND THE PSYCHO 

r .tvrJtv relates in a practical way to the work 
The process of crea y of the persistent prob- 

of all scholars and suitable topics for research. Even 

lems in graduate out the student is still faced 

when a general area has gnjing a significant question to in- 

with the important mat e ^ imitating a previous study, 

vestigate. He may Pj graduate advisor, or he may take 

by accepting the suggestion and his advisor and 

the suggestions given him y p searches for his own 

move on to a different topic o of the creative process. 

topic, he will profit from an understand^^^^ laboratories and li- 

Finally, the . u„ stages raises important questions 

braries as well as in studios . the work of the historian, 

relating to creativity. At sv at j creative process? What 

critic, or experimentalist does established artists and 

advice about work habits '“''I.® efficiency? Such questions 

scholars give the beginner “ „£ the general features of 

can be illuminated by an mv g 
creativity. 
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THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


Man has long been beguiled by the process of introducing nov 
city, discovering new combinations, creating new patterns, and find 
mg apt analogies Oddly enough, only m recent years have empirical 
researchers begun an intensive and s)stematic research program to 
investigate the creative process This research, however, is only 
now beginning to produce tangible results As recently as 1963, a 
leading e*xpcrimenul psychologist, li F Skinner, could state m a 
speech at the University of Minnesota that vve still know very little 
about the psychology of discovery 

One of the reasons that creativity has not been studied as much 
as perception and learning is that in this country much of the im 
petus for research in experimental psychology has been channeled 
into the various schools of behaviorism Since the higher mental 
processes arc difficult to observe, the behaviorists have tended to in 
vcsiigate other matters 


On die oUicr hand, while Skinner is right in that we know 
very little about the psychology of discovery as a result of empirical 
investigation, we do know a good deal about creativity from other 
sources Creative people have discussed problems pertaining to their 
CTaft in handbooks and magazines devoted to the practical prob- 
tnis of writing plays, painting pictures, and writing music Profes- 
na in le arts are often preoccupied with the creative process 
an i icy ea in informal essays and discussions with such topics 
^ how to get Ideas, how to break writer's block, how to shorten the 
‘^nd how to form material witliout losing the 
vpjU ^ ^ ^ conception Inadvertently, such shop talk re 

veals a great deal about the creative process 

coun»'^f is from .he ac 

. -d scenfsts, from .he 
d^findr. r “ ■"=“-nal. and from 

- reaemng a po.n. 

.he "■<= geniiral features of 

It icciuiics srnci disciph„f ^‘aphazard, and yet, 

phases It IS iubrnnv,-^ ^ process has both active and passive 

.ional rclleco.. and cm.cnm Smet d^' ” 

tonttadicoty tendcnco crcainr I'rocess includes these 

turcs in dicir introvix.ciivc i\ emphasize some fea 

ka Othciv Liuran men experience and neg 

n lo use figures of speech anil analogies 
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to explain how they write. One familiar figure is tliat of the muse 
filling the artist and taking over the process of creation as the artist, 
dissociated, observes with some detachment. Another common an- 
alogy is that of conception and birth. Quite often when scholars 
assemble such accounts and search for a common structure they 
present the results of their study in an ordered pattern. John Dewey’s 
explanation of “rcllectivc” thinking was organized around the "steps” 
of die process.^ Graham ^Valias’ description of the "art” of thought 
was organized around die "stages" of the process.^ Creativity is seldom 
as neat and straightforward as the descriptions of it. These descrip- 
tions must, since diey are presented orally or in writing, proceed 
clironologically. Both Dewey and Wallas warn diat the process is one 
of doubling back from one step to another and. on occasion, skip- 
ping some of the steps. These warnings sometimes go unheeded be- 
cause of the attractive simplicity of the step-by-step analysis. 


CROriNC AND SEARCHING 

When describing die general features o£ the process of creativ- 
ity we must be careful not to neglect the sometimes chaotic and 
often random nature of much of the preliminary A'- 

though the results of the creative process are. typically, works of highly 
inte^ated form, such as a well-composed painting, a carefully-con- 
struaed play, or an elegant solution to a mathematical problem, 
the way t^o such disciplined forin is o« 

deuce of strain diat -thfngs are not going 

often IS frustrated and unhaPW- J 

well." He does not seem “ ^be^aWe^^ 

first paradox. Althoug „„piv aware of what he is doing and 

this way and dien th-tb V J the creative worker 

where he is going, it is J . for until he is thoroughly 

must be disciplined. He mu subconscious to take 

immersed in his materials he cannot expc 

over. 

STARTING THE CREATIVE PROCESS pcc hfcrins 

• rrp'itivitv is how die process begins. 

One of the mysteries of Y „o„on 

John Dewey explained this get h 

• Join Dewey.'Hvv- imesligation inlo cw.li.ilr, 

* The Art of Thought (Ly' Jorks in the area, 
this book is one of the important works m 
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of the “felt difficulty “ According to Dewey, reflective thinking begins 
when the individual becomes aware that something is not as it should 
be. He feels a tension that seeks release. He wishes to bring his cm 
vironment into more harmonious relationships with himself. Graham 
Wallas gives a somewhat dilferent emphasis when he writes of 
“conception” as the moment when the creative process gets under 
way. In a sense, Dewey and Wallas may be referring to tlie same 
thing Perhaps the psycliologist, L L. Thurstone, is right when he 
suggests “the working hypothesis that creative talent is qualitatively 
the same at all levels, in the trades and in the professions, as v%cH 
as m the rare and extreme form that we call genius.” “ 

We should note the difference, however, between the felt diffi* 
culty of a man in a prison camp and a playwright climbing a hill 
at night, seeing a child's swing caught in a tree against the moon- 
light, and suddenly conceiving of tlie central scene in a play in- 
volving a hanging Prisoners of war are often surprisingly ingenious 
They contrive musical instruments from bits of wood and string 
They plan intricate and clever escape maneuvers. They have a clear 
and present "felt difficulty" which goads them to innovation. Shake 
speare, when commissioned to do Twelfth Night, had little time to 
work on the play before it was produced, and he may have felt a 
similar clear and present difficulty. Many playwrights are under no 
such real and palpable pressures when they begin writing. Indeed, 
cvei 7 CTcativc person has at some time felt his first compulsion to 
had compose a song, or write a play, and usually has 

and no hi lid no comm.ss.on 

creatue project motivated to do the 

to be i^nLtwnir between the generalized desire 

iaAinci tri® “ . ‘hat sets the creative 

Tay be ?o becZ T‘' " P^"-cu!ar play. One’s life goal 

m biio" ira Tnn'.’’ 7"®'.“ o' => niake money, 

wnght m our socicly'"L ”cclme‘’or''®‘' 
worthwhile. Perhaps we need look f 

an instinct to symbolize One mav h^ ‘h^" 

views this course as a sensible m/, "'h‘“h« he 

not. We do not have mudi solid mf ° “ 

!li^^:^na.ionsfoicrrv:Tcu" 

Ttiumuie (hew vSik.' 105q’‘'p'i3 "* v/ Ptychologj, cd L. 
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- Given the generalized framework of an individual who wishes 
to write a play, the practical question of how to get started writing 
a play remains. The creative project is often set in motion by a 
minor and sometimes gratuitous stimulus. In his preface to The 
Spoils of Poyritoji, Henry James recalls the moment at which his 
imagination winced “as at the prick of some sharp point." He was 
having dinner with friends on a Christmas Eve when one of the 
ladies at the table made a remark about a lady with a good reputa- 
tion who was "at daggers drawn" with her son over the ownership 
of furniture in a fine house inherited by the son from his father. The 
story of The Spoils of Poynton resulted from this small "germ.” James 
was instantly aware of "the prick of inoculation; the whole of the 
virus . . . being infused by that single touch." ® 

Dorothy Canfield has described in detail how she came to write 
a short story. It started with a sentence spoken by an old and un- 
happy man, a moment so brief it "came and went between two heart- 
beats." She was going to a nearby farmhouse one pleasant spring 
evening, walking beside a brook full from the spring thaw. She found 
the old man sitting in front of his house watching the brook. They 
talked a bit and then the old man sighed and said, "Seems to me I 
never heard the brook sound so loud as it has this spring." There 
was something about the way he said this and the mood of the mo- 
ment plus the recollection that his grandfather had drowned m the 
brook that made her feel "hot and cold with awe of that glimpse into 


a naked human heart." The story was under way.^ , . - 

Getting under way is not quite as simple as these descriptions 
make it seem. Just as it is an oversimplification to mamtam that the 
shooting of a Serbian prince started World War I, so it is an over- 
simplifiLtion to say that the creative process started with a chance 
remark. Dorothy Canfield comments that she knew for some time that 
a story was in the "offing" for all her stories began with a general^ 
. ^ could not explain where this 

intensified emotional sensibility, one , . - u 

it anps but when it began to rise she 
tide " comes from nor where it goes out a 

line, comes i. in the offing. The story started 

knew that a storv was hovering m s ,, r i 

Knew mat a story wa _„„rk in a "shimmer" of "emotional 

some days before the chance rema 

tensity. « ^ , a n Novel, reports much the same 

Thomas Wolfe, m ^ ^ He felt that he had within 

sort o£ intimation before he beg _ 

him "swelling and gathering all the time, g 

— Y fXcw York, 1908), pp. %-%il. 

® The Novels and Tales of Hen^ Creative Process, cd. Brewster 

r “How Flint and Fire Started and Grew. 

Ghiselin (New York. 1955), p. 1/0- 

8 Canfield, p 169. 
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loaded electndty, pregnant, crested . . . that could not be held 
in dieck much longer; that the moment was approaching fast when 
it must break.” ® 


After the general \ague feeling of excitement and intimation 
is fociised on some concrete stimulus and the creative process gets 
under vvay, the individual begins to work to shape the product. As 
Dorothy Canfield walked avsay from the old farmer she was already 
thinking of suitable characters and situations to realize her purpose. 
In this period of preparation the artist’s craftsmanship is important. 
He must know how to begin to build a story line or paint a picture. 
He must watch for such pitfalls as the character who begins to domi- 
nate his play and twist it out of shape, or the unnecessary compli- 
cations that will make the play too long. Much of this preparatory 
work for a speaker or a playwright can be done in a purposive day- 
dream, \\Tien difficulties anse concerning some technical feature of 
the work the creative process may be duplicated in a similar way 
within the general framework of the writing of. say, a play. Perhaps 
John Dev^ey’s notion of a felt difficulty is more appropriate for these 
problems that arise within the context of a larger creative project. 
Such problems are often put aside and suddenly, when engaged m 
some other acUvity, their solution pops into mind. Faced with the 
problem of a diararter who had intruded into her story and did not 
^cm to fit. Dorothy Canfield was working in ihe garden when she 
aughed out suddenly, delighted with the whimsical idea of maUng 
«ni . the dciu ex machina of my little drama.” »» 
or Preparation goes on without pen touching paper 

in this T canv-as. Creatise people have often testified that 

lihWic regular monotonous 

.n l““v- "• - -Il-ng. sa». 

pbv'.n 2 h't 7 ot“’®v“'t!’ "“''•“’S "» the garden, and. m the case ot 

“ -- E-ch mdurdual has his 
Zr rt r lrm'” ^-^80 One may ssork out 

a ucnarm and clu™,„“skacl',a®oT"^' ^ ""d 

oralK anothrr ^ ^ comixjse an entire spcccli 

cardL ^nL" j ‘‘'<= before d.. 

vidual must Icam ^^^^rrijxjrizc from an outline. Each indi- 

in t-»onal .r.chs needed m a.a 
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ILLUMINATION 

Not always docs the playwright respond to a stimulus by going 
to work on the play immediately. He may make a mental note that 
there is a play in this situation or experience and then put the idea 
out of his mind only to have it recur with additional impact. Some- 
times, wlicn the playwright goes to work on the play, immediately 
or later, the work Hoar's to completion, but quite often it does not. 
After a period of casting about this way and that, trying a set of 
characters and incidents, the playwright may put his play aside and 
forget it for awhile. Graham Wallas called the period of putting the 
%vork aside the incubation phase. 

After a passive, fallow phase, the solution to die problem or 
the play may come suddenly into consciousness. This moment, 
which tlie Gestalt psychologists call “insight” and which Graham 
Wallas calls “illumination,” is one of the striking features of the crea- 
tive process. Account after account of successful creative work tells 
of how, suddenly, at quite unexpected moments, the forin of a play, 
or the solution of a mathematical problem came all of a piece, accom- 
panied witli a feeling of exhilaration. According to legend, such a 
moment caused Arddmedes, who was in his bath when insight struck, 
to yell “Eureka!” and run through the streets naked. Creative individ- 
uals often interpret strokes of inspiration as mystical beyond 

analysis and understanding because of their suddenness, stubbornness, 
and tire feelings of excitement and delight that a«ompany them 
InLTthe lack of systematic investigation into creativity on the part 
inaeea, me lac j function of their reluctance to tamper 

of artrsts and fear examination will destroy it. 

with illumination (or inspiratio ; 

Since insieht or illumination seems to come a 1 m a flash, a sub 
J>ince insign account of his experiences while doing 

ject giving report about the moment. At one 

a creattve P™iect ha hu e o 

potnt in tltese two mental states there is little 

next moment there ts Bet nineteenth century ^Vilhelm 

to describe introspectively. followers in Germany discovered 

Wundt and ^ 

this feature of insight during / f 
the introspective method. 

ILLUMINATION EXPLAINED 

nf creativity have offered two general hypotheses 
Investigators of creat y ^ice of illumination. One ex- 

to account nervous^stem needs to be rested to 

£?hc '^uok^ o£ closure and that Ute entire process is a con- 
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sdous one. The perception of the insight seems sudden because the 
brain, fresh from resting, gathers the necessary energy together to 
aeate the form or solution suddenly all of a piece.'' A modification 
of this hypothesis adds that setting the work aside enables the indi- 
vidual to cast off the old mental sets that made the solution impos- 
sible and allows him to make a sudden fresh attack on the problem 
from a different angle." 

This hypothesis has the virtue of being the simplest explanation 
of the facts. One feature of illumination, however, cannot be accounted 
for by the notion that it is essentially a conscious process. If it i* 
conscious, why does a strong emotional tonus often accompany the 
illumination? Since the second hypothesis gives an explanation for 
this feature as well as the other characteristics of illumination, it is 


more helpful than the first. Graham 'SVallas developed the second hy- 
pothesis using the Freudian model of consciousness, foreconscious, 
and the unconscious mind to explain creativity. Freud suggested that 
consciousness was the organ of perception. An individual is conscious 
of the mental percepts that he has at a given time. The individual 
cannot know the unconscious, however, unless he is made to dredge 
up experiences by hypnosis or free association under the guidance 
of a psy dioanalyst. The foreconscious or preconsdous is like periph- 
cra ''^‘on. It contains percepts and memories that go unnoted un- 
w to perceive or recall them." 

a as ta es t is model and elaborates on it by suggesting that 
^ falling of consciousness from full conscious- 

, rough the forcconscious, to the unconscious. The continuum 
to Wallas, as an individual falls asleep, 
lo the dreams * consciousness, moves through reverie 

TcmU tcT-lf ““P'ete unconsciousness. The model 

h ' ■" "ay. the idea comes sud- 

™ his fmetn ‘““'T ' ittli^itloal could concentrate 

find id^T;„T?“"T period of incubation, he would 

^■^the proS Z:' “.“’e foreconscious svorlts on the 

the hvtrothesis rerrar in her study of poets supports 

p:™r ^7 ‘'-r p“^^ « 

::!!i!!~y...e.r:rn^ 


Htaionmg (Sc! 1IH2) and Eugenio Rignano- 
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The model furnishes a plausible explanation for the emotional 
excitement of illumination. The foreconscious is the avenue for reach- 
ing the unconscious with its depths of emotional intensity. If the 
foreconscious works as a meeting ground for the form and order of 
consciousness on the one hand and the chaotic energy of tlie uncon- 
scious, on the other, the surfacing of an artistic form in the conscious- 
ness miglit AN'cll carry with it an emotional cliarge from the uncon- 
scious. Freud, in his examination of wit, suggested that the fore- 
conscious works in this way. ^Vhen a “cynical ’ witticism serves un- 
conscious tendencies,” for example, “the unconscious tendency draws 
the forcconscious thought down into die unconscious in order to 


remodel it there.” “ 

The second hypothesis also accounts for the frequent reports that 
invention seems spontaneous and involuntary. Writers often testify 
that die actual writing of a work of fiction was not a period of con- 
scious calculation but rather that the cliaracters of the play or novel 
seemed to take over the action. The writer reports the process as 
though his conscious mind watched with surprise as the work un- 
folded. Amy Lowell, in discussing the writing of poetry, says that 
the subject of one of her poems was dropped into her subconscious 
like one might drop a letter into a mail box. Some months later Ae 
words of the poem began to come into my head. She notes that 
some poets talk of a voice speaking to them and of writing the poem 
as though by dictation. She does not hear a voice but does hear 
“words pronounced, only the pronouncing is toneless. The words 

seem to be pronounced in my head. ^ 

Kipling spoke of his daemon as residing or not residing in his 
pen on a given day. Thomas Wolfe spoke of being possessed and 
. K ^ o rivcr ” Manv other creaUve people, such 

borne along as y gr Spencer Nietzsclie, Gauss, Poincare, 

as Shelley, part of their invention 

Mozart, and Beethoven, reported that a largc y 

was automatic in this sense ” consciousness where the 

The hypothesis ^at emotional energy and 

unconsaous and the consciou symbols and analo- 

the desires of by the conscious, explains both the 

gies and formed and , (he production of creative works, 

automatic ,c furnish additional evidence for 

The practices of c P tecliniques to con- 

this hypothesis. They „eadi their muse or daemon. 

centrate their attention . n order to better 

These tricks are usually similar 


15 Brill, p. 759. 
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hypnotism to reach the foreconscious Kipling used only the black 
est of ink because blue black was an 'abomination ’ to his ' Daemon 
He also used only large writing pads of off white, blue sheets Schil 
ler liked to have a decaying apple in Ins desk Other writers report 
they always smoke when writing or that they can only write at a 
stand up desk 

Creatne individuals often characterize the period of producing 
a long work as trancehke An interesting feature of this trancelike 
state is that it can be regained after interruption Since plays and 
novels take a year or more to write, their creators often develop 
special tediniques to regain the proper trancelike mood Ernest Hem 
ingivay was said to reread all that he had previously written each 
day to get back in the mood Sometimes a writer will break off work 
when things are going well and he knows exactly what is going to 
happen next, because he feels that stopping after a scene or a chapter 
IS completed will make it more difficult to regain the proper state 

All of these features of the creative process suggest that the 
Freudian explanation as expanded by Graham Wallas is both an aid 
to undcrsundtng and a help in the practice of creativity 


the ROLF OF CRITIC,\L RlltVSON 

The role of the unconscious and the automatic nature of creative 
liroduction should not be emphasized out of proportion The wnier 
may report t at he watched with detachment as his daemon took 
mer but he. noneU.eless, watched He watched wuh the cunning of 
i’ s° astray, he knew it and 

emu r ■raportantly. not every solut.on 

m n om. ."'r T, breaks through to the consciousness 

uc.r su Po.ncarc the famous rrench mathema 

art allot “ f'"' combinations of ideas 

Ite Zt I,T “'I" conscousness ts that there is a dehcate 
on those rare or”" through Pomcard argued that 

ZueZ a llsl „7'u “> =* ntathemattcal dtscovery 

pscudosolut.on was de'ZntZud tn'il 

He sucveucil ^ ^ right solution 

that allows onls clcita'ZZ"' creativity is an esthetic sensibility 
lim notmn of Z “ ‘'"““Sb ‘o the conscousness 

as mathematics nie'T"'^' " "> tlicorctical physics as well 

mlar s Z a, ml ‘be struclurc of the 

.t ua. s in cr and rsZ'®'"' »• ‘b= «««= ‘b‘'' 

J!!!;'!!!"'* ■“ more balanced and harmonious 

"'ml PcHDcai* 'I'llicmsiiral cieaiia,, - In ciiiKlin ppto-ll 
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Until the Copernican system was incorporated into Newton's theory, 
its elegance was the main advantage that it had over the Ptoleraic 
system. 

The same delicate sieve operates in the creation of works of art 
such as plays, symphonies, and paintings. In other words, the dis- 
association of consciousness from the production of a work is not 
complete. Part of the craftsmanship of any art is the sieve that al- 
lows only esthetically pleasing forms to surface from the unconscious. 
This sieve is sometimes called a “feeling" for form or structure and 
is developed both by working at the craft and by conscious critical 


siuay. 

The fusing of the conscious and unconscious in the creative proc- 
ess is seen in many of the details of craftsmanship. If a student is 
learning to write plays, he may read a handbook that gives advice 
on how to handle exposition in the first act, and he may consciously 
understand all that is said about it. He may examine a number of 
plays and dissect the way successful playwrights have managed 
exposition in the early portions of their plays, and he usually under- 
stands this as well. Yet when he \vrkes a play, despite all tlie con- 
scious understanding of technique, his exposition rushes out awk- 
wardly in a solid block of dialogue with characters telling each other 
things that they already know and that they are not particularly in- 
terested in discussing. If he keeps at his craft, however, there comes 
a time when he finds himself writing the opening scene of a play in 
which the exposition is woven skillfully into the opening action 
and suddenly, as it were, his fingers know how to write exposition 
He now feel how it should be done as well as knowing how it 
e iiow jee nr^nmnriated the technique. It has become 

should be done. He ^ shot becomes part of the 

a part of his nervous j , hours and hours of 

nervous system of a basketDaii p > 


craft can be studied and practiced intellectually under 
Ihe cratt can creativity tliat is most teachable, 

guidance: thus it is the creative effort are 

Without the help “Yivhliout the foreconscious, with its forays imo 
chaotic and unformed. t cliaracters of a play 

the subconscious, the r lifeless and seem manipulated 

written intellectually are wooden and I.tcless 

by the conscious design of 1 j an j critical aspect of the 

entire creative process, in i maUicmatics that 

revises his work. Poincare j check the word 

verified or failed to verify m 

selection and order, the rhyme sciicn 
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must make sure his characters are consistent and the facts of the 
play are plausible This is the stage of polishing, filling m blank 
spaces, pruning unnecessary exuberances, checking for proportion 
and balance 

Since the final phase of the creative process is rational and teach 
able it has been investigated more sjstematically and carefully than 
any other The rules for verification in the vanous arts and saences 
are well worked out Rhetoric, logic, mathematics, the philosophy of 
science, historiography, all of these disciplines have developed rules 
to aid in the last phase of the creative process Indeed, much of the 
practical advice on research techniques in this book falls into the 
same category 


THE CREATIVE PERSON 

Since the general outlines of the creative process seem established, 
much of the current research into creativity deals with such ques- 
tions as what skills are involved in the process’, can individuals 
with tliese skills be identified- and, can these skills be improved 
through training? 

The work of recent investigators has concentrated for the most 
part on Aesc questions Except for sporadic efforts during the early 
pan of this century, the only sustained study of the creative process 
m recent )can has been largely the result of work done by J ? 
Gu.lford and h.5 ^ates at the University o£ Southern California, 

^ “‘i of Utah, and E Paul Torrance and 

his associates at the Unueisity ol Minnesota 

itsit^rnrh^'^n^^^^ often suggested as being associated with crea 
the abihtv “oilcy, exibility, and originality Fluency involves 
nie ab hiv sentencjquickly and easily 

.nsolvt «> a situation is nexibility L 

tliL mold ol prcsiou! vsTvsTf “"S'® “ ““I 

the abilitv m i t) doing things Originality involves 

^nccl^u ilircr;:;""^ e'abooie and redefine 

fcrcntuic the hr^\v^ compiled a list of characteristics that dif 

of studio Ilui cointartd err-nt drawn from a number 

cxcjuvc iKTivon cinervM fr creative individuals The 

diwigaiured am! dctepun ”of V * “ adventuresome, slopp)* 

u out o! vicp -y ^ecl the whole parade 

ImMs conforuxisu in so xic diul n^Ics and autlioriiy. 

keeps unusual hours, lias some 
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oddities o£ habit, becomes preoccupied with a problem, and thinks 
of people as individuals. This is by no means an exhaustive portrait, 
but it indicates the nature of the results of such study.^® 

Some of the interesting research in creativity in recent years 
has dealt with developing tests as an index to creativity. Torrance 
and associates have developed such tests at the University of Minne- 
sota and used them to study creativity in a wide variety of situations 
including foreign cultures, elementary schools, and department stores. 
Results of these researches indicate that, although there is correla- 
tion with some intelligence measures, for the most part, the rela- 
tionship between creativity tests and intelligence tests is slight.^® 

One use of these tests is to evaluate techniques for identifying 
and improving creativity. The notion that creativity, though an art 
rather than a science, can be taught is an old one. In 1929 Hughes 
Mearns published Creative Power in which he outlined an approach 
to the “Education of Youth in the Creative Arts." The book is full 
of advice on how to encourage aeativity in the classroom. In 1958 
a revised edition of the book was printed largely because of the 
interest of the Children’s Theatre Conference Division of the Ameri- 
can Educational Theatre Association. The Childrens Theatre Con- 
ference supported the book, because of its relevance to creative dra- 
matics as well as creativity in other art forms.« 

E E Thurstone. in a paper first delivered m 1950, suggested 
some of the characteristics of graduate students who were creative 
According to Professor Thurstone, the students who were erratic and 
undepenlable often produced the most 
and those with the highest "‘f 

degree of , Jl^u^e that were hostile to new 

to favor the production of i ^ typically reacted 

ideas. The graduate ^'ude , 

m ^*;™^„“evelop a clear and logical argument imme- 

seemed to he able to deve p demonstrated an attitude 

diately as to why the prop 

that was unlikely to resu speculating about 

tude IS one of playing Professor Thurstone concludes tliat 

it. How would it change t n ^ certain amount 

cXtrstudents should he encouraged to produce 
WE. Paul Totality. 

- »■ “ “■ 

21 Hughes Mcams, Creative 

22 Thurstone, p. 2i. 
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ideas according to Professor Thurstone. Instead of asking a student 
to think of one dissertation topic, he should be asked to write twenty 
dissertation proposals in the course of a week. 

Among negative attitudes that inhibit creativity in a graduate 
student is the attitude that the proper way to evaluate an article 
or book is to rip the work apart and point out its faults. Ratlicr, he 
should suggest w’hat he would ha\e done witli the same problem 
or how the materials of the article, faulty as they may be, can be 
used. 


ENXOURAGINC CREATIVITY 


Drawing from empirical research and the advice of successful 
creati\e people the following general rules are suggested for the en- 
couragement of creativity. 

First, try difficult problems and projects. Intellectual laziness is 
an enemy of creativity. If "jou dodge difficult questions, ignore new 
attitudes and ideas, rely on answers furnished by other people, you 
inhibit the cream e impulse. In short, the way to develop creativity 
is to take nothing for granted and tackle the difficult project that 
intrigues you. 

Second, put aside some time for doing nothing. The contempla- 
tive life seems to have largely vanished from the academic scene. The 
picture of the college professor spending leisurely days strolling 
around a half-deserted ivy- walled campus, puffing on his pipe and 
thinking, seems like a daguerreotype from the past. Ironically, lei- 
sure to contemplate is now institutionalized in the form of “think 
tanks like the Institute for Advanced Studies at Princeton. The 
popularity of retreats" is another indication of the need to provide 
brains the leisure required for creative thinking. Constant activity 
can become a habit. Many professors find their days filled with con- 
ferences and committee meetings and consultative sessions and stu- 
dent counselling as vsell as with teaching and research- Tlie graduate 
student often livi^ at an even more hectic pace. The leisure required 
for creativity is difficult to find in the graduate school where it should 
DC most prized. 


You may spend your leisure time in front of the fire with your 
feet up on a hiusock, but this u not necessary nor always desirable, 
Repemive physical activity, such as mowing a lawn or shoveling snow 
or painting a house or tending a garden or walking is often more 
prc^uctue than silting comfortably inert, Reading is one of the in- 
sidious enemies of the kind of leisure required for creative thinking. 
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Reading allows the aeative mechanism to dodge problems and proj- 
ects. Reading is insidious because it is a praiseworthy intellectual ac- 
tivity. During the preparation phase of tire creative process reading 
may be required to gather relevant information, but you must guard 
against the tendency of the reading to continue and inhibit the in- 
cubation and illumination phase of creativity. There is a time for 

reading and a time to stop reading. 

Third, periods of prolonged and hard intellectual work improve 
creative thinking. One of the ways to get die habit of facing up to 
diffictilt questions and breaking out of unsatisfactory mental sets is 
to carry through an extended project of mental labor The mo- 
mentum of the project goads the worker to unusual effort and crea- 
tivity. One of die important byproducts of graduate research req 
meuL is that they flrce die student to carry through an extended 

Frrd!‘’hiSng can prepare you to exploit the moment of il- 
lumination The area of creative training has been thoroughly ex- 

IZed anLeeds only be mentioned here. The creative person must 
plorea ana neeas . ^e^tive muse is not ham- 

learn the craft of his discipline playwright must learn 

pered by an inability \ “f^ili^gue. how m characterize, 

how to construct a forth. The painter 

how to get people on and 

must know perspective an material, how to adapt statistics 

must know how to develop n ^ 

to an audience, how to partitio J 

the parts together with transitions. 

You need to know the fundamentalsyyi^^ 
most automatic reactions, w content as you produce 

concentrate on the flow an drilled in the fundamen- 

your work. The basketball must be^dr^^^ 

tals of dribbling, passing, an nnenines in the defense to drive 

flow of the play and the "'“‘"en to^think if he should shoot 

for the basket and shoot wi creative person must know his 

with one hand or two. So, material, 

craft well enough to keep his artistic discipline can be taught 

The fact that the craft o speaking, playivriting; 

furnishes the rationale for courses m p 

and scene design. , po not repress wild ideas 

Fifth, develop creative ^ problem with the notion 

and daydreams. Occasionally, PP possible no matter how strange 
of dreaming up as many solution P „„d the best ideas 

they may be. On other occasions. 
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possible. When things are going nicely do not tvorry about grammar, 
punauation, or atvkward phrases. The rough spots can be tidied up 
in the resision and polishing phase of the \sork. You must test and 
reject ideas; but when the cicatisc machincr)' is working smoothly 
you will be well advised to hold tlie critical set in abeyance. 

You can deselop a creatise mental set by asking of a given 
problem or task: how» many other wajs might this be done? Instead 
of entidzing a speech for an inadequate introduction, try to think of 
twenty different ways this speech could be introduced to this audi- 
ence. Student playwrights often do this unconsciously. No sooner 
do they hear one of the new' plavs read aloud for critical evaluation 
than they are off and rewTiting it. Such mental sets increase an indi- 
vidual's ability to generate ideas fluently. 


Flexibility is also increased by exerdse. Successful ways of work- 
ing tend to become habitual. After long training and spedalizing 
in a particular field an individual often develops a habitual w’ay of 
approaching his materials and his problems, Spedalization may cause 
inflexibility and encourage bias against otlier research techniques. 
Theatre students are among the most creative of graduate students. 
Yet, they often dose their minds to the possibility of using empirical 
r^ar^ techniques on theatre problems. Graduate students spedal- 
izing in empinral research sometimes cannot see the point of dra- 
mauc or rhetoncal criticism and do not see how these research tech- 
niqu^ could be used to aid in solving their problems. ^Vhen new 
problems ^ dial are not solved by the habitual methods of attack, 
the inflexible individual tries to solve the problem in the same or 
analogo^ vvays. If he could return to his material with a different 
approach, he might have a better chance of success. Sometimes talk- 

s^H h ^ T. "I ^ knowledgeable person who is naJve in 
the spcaaJty can help break one out of his habitual set. Other ways 

^ ^quences. 

works for nn^ TT, " ne given for improving creativity. What 

and su technique that has been widely 

and may ceme’^aHnuf^rum^r'"' 

t-b or ioumal han^ 

litcy carry iheir noiebooks^wilh thenf t“c 

bed ub!e al mghL Ideas cau.I , ^ ^ 

^ ““Sht m a notebook can restimnlate the 
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creative machinery at a later time and be expanded. Unfortunately, 
tile great idea unrecorded at midnight may be forgotten the next 
morning. 


The creative thesis is accepted in many graduate departments 
of speech as partial fulfillment of advanced degrees. Creativity 
also plays a role in oilier research projects. An understanding of the 
creative process is, therefore, helpful in most research areas in speech. 

Often a feeling of heightened awareness is a prelude to the crea- 
tive process. A slight stimulus then sets die machinery in motion. 
In die next period the individual actually works on the project 
even tliough mucli of this activity may be random and groping. If 
the work is not successfully completed during this stage, it is often 
set aside either by design or because the worker despairs of the proj- 
ect. After putting the work out of consciousness for a time he may 
experience a sudden stroke of closure where the mam outhnes of 
Ute work fall into place or where he gets the ms.ght that w.ll solve 
his problem. The final phase is also an active one as the worker 

cliecks the work and polishes it. c 

The Freudian model gives an explanation for many of the fea- 
tures of this process. The emotional penumbra oi 

ity, particularly at the moment of conception and at the 
iliuinination or insight, comes from die 

materials from duriny^thr'^riod when conscious- 

unconscious and [J Uie sudden awareness 

ness has put the problem ju^niination. The role of the 

of the answer that ” sometimes automatic nature of 

foreconscious also accounts for 

the work of a creative person creativity include fluency. 

The traiu commonly * " ' 'ontrasting people 

flexibility, and ^ „fth those less creative indicate 

who have done highly “““'X al-‘uresome, accept disorder, 
that creative individuals a 

question authority, may le • ^ „ith problems, and tend 

prefer solitude, often become preoccup 

to think of people as individuals. .^. include; (1) try difficult 

Suggestions for encou S ^inj^ for leisure and contem- 

problems and projects, (2) ^ program of prolonged and 

plation, (3) the craft involved in your project, 

hard intellectual labor, < > rage 

and (5) develop mental sets that encou g 
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Projects 

1) Quptcr 7 u a good example of the kind of knowledge we have about 
the aric Apply the tcdiniqun of linguistic analysis discussed in Chapters 4-6 
to the material m Cliaptcr 7- Write a short paper outlining tlic nature and 
vttuctuic of the knowledge presented ui Chapter 7 

*2) Professor t. Paul Torrance and his associates at tlic University of 
.Mmnoou Imc experimented wnh luving graduate studenu use creative sets 
m ihtir ouiudc-itading auignmenU Here are the directions for the creative 
appliuuon set: 

WTicri )ou read, it is importam that v«u think alwut the many uses of tlic 
infoixaaiiou wlmh jou arc reading It u especially imporunt that )ou 
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think of the various wa>s Uic information could be used in your personal 
and professional life. In reading, do not just ask, "What is the author 
saying/** Also ask, "How can I use what the author is saying?” Do not stop 
with just one use. Think of as many uses as you can of tlie important 
ideas presented. E. Paul Torrance and Judson A. Harmon, E0ects of Mem- 
ory, Evaluation, and Creative Sets on Test Performance (Research Memo- 
randum IJER-G0-I7). Minneapolis: Bureau of Educational Research, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 19G0, pp. 2-3. 

Select one of the following articles and read it witlt a creative application 

set. Make a list of all the possible uses of the material in the article that 


you can think of. 

Br>ant. Donald C. *‘Rhctoric: Its Functions and Its Scope,” QJS, XXXIX 

(December 1953), 401-^121. . »• y^ 7 c ytti /ri/- 

Croft. Albert J. "The Functions of Rhetorical Criticism. QJS, XLII (Oc- 

Ceigrr'lIf^OrrimeJpretation and the 'New Criticism/” QJS, XXXVI 

HoirrlLr'Kleth Burke and the .ew lUretoric.- 

oenre... XCIV f.pri. 

Power?Ma.^l'rf Hall. "The Dichotomy in Our Profession.” JSHD. XX 
BerlfD^M r^’ptiLs in Communication Research,” VII (Pal. 

Mah‘! eI’c. '^ he Responses of Theatre Audiences, Experimental Studies.” 

SM.XIX (November Car- 

Nebergall, Roger E. An p 243_254. 

ity,” SM. XXV (Nm^“ Id Post-Impressionism,^ QJS, XXX (Feb. 
Hewitt. Barnard. "Gordon Craig ana 

niary 1944). .75-80 . .hievement in Ghosts," SM, XXIV (No- 

Deer. Irving. "Ibsen's Aim and Achievemen 

vember 1957), 264—274. 

. solved a problem or created an interpre- 

3) Recall an incident when yo role, or when you wrote 

tation of a readings a theatrica par » you solved a problem in clini- 

or directed a play or paper describing your experience, 

cal work or research design. ri 


Questions for Discussion 

^ .arrive thinking and reflective tlunk- 

1) What is the difference between creative g ^ 

ig? between problem solving and artistic imagi- 

2) What is tlie difference 
ation? 
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3) Is It tvise or possible to study creativity? 

4) What do )ou think of the assertion that acting and pla) mg a musical 
instrument are imitative rather than creative arts? 

5) iSo mention vs as made in Chapter 7 of the role of accidents and of 
trial and error m solving problems ^Vhat is the relationship between acci 
dental discovery and trial and error on one hand and creative thinking on 
the other? 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


SCHOLARSHIP IN SPEECH 


THE ROUTINES OF SCHOL/VRSHIP 

Tust as a debater begins the analysis of his case by thinking of 
the stock issues o£ debate, so the scholar should begin bis investi- 
gation once he has a subject tvith certain established routines First^, 
of course, he should prepare a bibliography, then he should read 
generally through die background materials, examine interesting books, 
and take notes on what seems pertinent. He ^ ^ h? ran 

careful, and thorough with the machinery of 

system ot recoruii g a r , ledbility and permanence. 

""'S' r;i., 

react against what seems an ^ carefully 

Once he has found an ™P . P transcribing a notation? 

record bibliographical 'nt"™ research? 

Why not scribble a quick note to^himsdf^a^^^S 

He can come back to it 1 » practiced in detail work 

useful. Such reasoning is wrong. ^hnlarshin It develops habits 

is one of the important "don. Besides, the novice 

that carry over into all “^P^ (he tools of scliolarship. If he 

is to write a scholarly papc » rmndon that was irksome in 

file boxes. The carefully he begins to study 

the full flight of discovery beginner has been free as- 

and rework his materials. A ..empt to write a scholarly paper 

sociating at his typewriter m a context of 

when he remembers ® scribbled to himself on a ticket 

what he is writing. The quick notebook is lost or in- 

stub or on the back of an envelope or 
145 
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adequate, and his subconscious having produced the detail, now 
nags at him to find the rest So he must go to the library and searcli 
again for his materials 

To the person who has considerable experience m working up 
a part in the theatre and who has the tedmiquc to project tliat 
interpretation, the writing of note cards and bibliography cards may 
seem a dull pastime Just so, the scholar dropping in at tlic rehearsal 
hall and watching an actor try several lines and bits of business over 
and over again to get them right may have much tlic same feeling 
about acting The final written results of the work of the scliohr 
and tlie finished portrayal by tlie actor both can be exciting and 
significant, and both usually were gained through hard work, concen 
tration on detail, and thoroughness The layman may find the length 
of a pause a trivial matter not worthy of -mention, but the actor 
understands that such details, carefully attended to, are fitted into 
context with other details of technique, and the final performance 
depends upon such detail work just as it depends upon the creativity 
he has brought to the interpretation of his part The careful col 
lection of information is just as important to the final results of 
scholarship 


Once the researcher begins the routine of scliolarship, he sets m 
motion his creative process As he goes about making bibliography 
cards and reading documents and puzzling about the credibility of 
sources and trying to establish the trutlifulness of particular state 
ments of fact, he begins to get hunches about explanations for con 
flicting testimony or for certain sequences of events Certainly his 
viewpoint will suggest the kinds of stock patterns to look for As we 
ha\e noted, the affirmative debater has a set of stock questions to 
aid him in getting started on his debate case The good debater how 
ever, reaches a point in his analysis of a case where he can discard 
the stock issues because he has suddenly gamed insight into the spe 
cific issues of this particular question They are still affirmative is 
sues, ut t ley are now issues that have grown out of his research 
is s I at finding the fundamental questions upon which diis 
particular resolution turns In like fashion the scholar will begin 
to find structure m his materials as the study continues 

adentm hw " ““T discovered, and 

of ■I'sfh 1 f marshaled for the study, the actual writing 

prcsenta°tmn'’of ° adequate for the 

iwis are ntr empincal studies but additLal writing 

U abl ro ' for histortcal and critical work The scholar must 
be able to express subtle nuances of meaning If be ts a clumsy or 
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inept writer, he may emphasize something he did not plan to empha- 
size or imply something he did not mean to imply. He may not do 
his findings justice. The scientist avoids expressing nuances of in- 
terpretation by tlie use of operational definitions and by reporting 
results quantitatively. 

The sdiolar is assembling and testing evidence to be submitted 
in writing to the criticism of his peers and to the tests of time. His 
sources will be checked and his analysis criticized by the highest 
standards of scholarship.' 

The routines of scholarship begin after a topic is selected and 
involve (1) the gathering of materials. (2) the critical evaluation of 
those materials, and (3) the writing of an account based upon the 
critidzed materials tliat gives these structure and meaning. In this 
diapter we will discuss the ledmiques for gathering materials. In 
Chapter 9 we will deal with the critical evaluation of historical mate- 
rials. We will examine die concepts of historical viewpoint and struc- 
ture as they relate to the writing of history in Chapter 10 and apply 
these same concepts to critical studies in Chapter II. 


BEGINNING THE RESEARCH 

An important consideration in a scholarly research project is 
I ^ K ^ nrt nnalitv of sourccs available to the investigator. If 
the ‘Cter’s thesis, he may reasonably expect to 

the student “ g campus library. The student writ- 

conRue his rese g should expect to make a much 

ing a doctoral d-ert t.om howeve^,^^ P 

more ^ the course of his study. Before selecting 

to the primary discover the location of impor- 

a topic, the PI ^ „ip jo the Vatican 

tant source ma he finds sudr a trip impractical, the topic will have 
or London and j^^ty sources may be widely scattered, even 

to be abandone . P the final selection of a topic, the 

if they are in ,o consult these 

researcher should make suie 

basic materials. ,„^,;„tion the student should find out what has 
Early m ' ® subject he is considering. Work with 

already been wri gadiering 

a direct or tange background information. Such 

a bibliography and gives u 

I thf. critical evaluation of outstanding Amenran historunf 

iSee, for example. . Marcus IV. Jemegan Essays in Amertcan His- 
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adequate; and his subconscious, having produced^ the detail, now 
nags at him to find the resL So he must go to the library and searcli 
again for his materials. 

To the person who has considerable experience in working up 
a part in the theatre and who has the technique to project that 
interpretation, the writing of note cards and bibliography cards may 
seem a dull pastime. Just so, the scholar dropping in at the rehearsal 
hall and watching an actor try several lines and bits of business over 
and over again to get them right may have much the same feeling 
about acting. The final written results of the work of the scholar 
and the finished portrayal by the actor both can be exciting and 
significant, and both usually were gained through hard work, concen- 
tration on detail, and thoroughness. The layman may find the length 
of a pause a trivial matter not worthy of attention; but the actor 
understands that such details, carefully attended to, are fitted into 
context with other details of technique, and the final performance 
depends upon such detail work just as it depends upon the creativity 
he has brought to the interpretation of his part. The careful col- 
lection of information is just as important to the final results of 
scholarship. 


Once the researcher begins the routine of scholarship, he sets in 
motion his creative process. As he goes about making bibliography 
cards and reading documents and puzzling about the credibility of 
sources and trying to establish the truthfulness of particular state- 
rnents of fact, he begins to get hunches about explanations for con- 
flicting testimony or for certain sequences of events. Certainly his 
viewpoint will suggest the kinds of stock patterns to look for. As we 
have noted, tlic affirmative debater has a set of stock questions to 
aid him in getting started on his debate case. The good debater, how- 
ever, reaches a point in his analysis of a case where he can discard 
the stock issues because he has suddenly gained insight into the spe- 
cific issues of this particular question. They are still affirmative is- 
sues, but liiey arc now issues that have grown out of his rcscarcii 
and his skill at finding the fundamental questions upon which this 
particular resolution turns. In like fashion, the scholar will begin 
to find structure in his materials as the study continues. 

, '*^”^ben the sources have been tested, structure discovered, and 

of for the Sludj. ihc actual writing 

a^e r otnp.r.cal stud.er, but additional writing 

i abr.r The scholar murt 

he able to e:tp,trt tubtle nuance, of meaning. If he is a clumsy or 
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inept ’writer, lie may cmpliasize something he did not plan to empha* 
size or imply somciliing he did not mean to imply. He may not do 
his findings justice. The scientist avoids expressing nuances of in- 
tcrprciaiioii by the use ot operational definitions and by reporting 
results quantitatively. 

The scholar is assembling and testing evidence to be submitted 
in writing to the criticism of his peers and to the tests of time. His 
sources will be checked and his analysis criticized by the highest 
standards of scholarsliip.' 

The routines of scholarship begin after a topic is selected and 
involve (1) the gathering of materials, (2) the critical evaluation of 
those materials, and (3) the writing of an account based upon the 
criticized materials that gives these structure and meaning. In this 
chapter we will discuss the techniques for gathering materials. In 
Chapter 9 we will deal with the critical evaluation of historical mate- 
rials We will examine die concepts of historical viewpoint and struc- 
ture as they relate to the writing of history in Chapter 10 and apply 
these same concepts to critical studies in Chapter II. 


BEGINNING THE RESEARCH 

An important consideration in a scholarly research project is 
the number and quality of sources avadable to the mvesttgator. If 
c nui M — -ster's thesis, he may reasonably expect to 

the student ts ^ library. The student tvrit- 

confine his res however, should expect to make a much 

ing a doctoral d-ssertat.on howeve^,^^ P 

more exhaustive sear course of his study. Before selecting 

‘’T:p^:D candM- iould discover the location of impo,® 
a topic, the Ph. . search will require a trip to the Vatican 

tantsourcematerials If therese 

or primary sources may be widely scattered, even 

to be abandoned. P V selection of a topic, the 

:esl‘::^i:rs;:;:m rare^ure that he wm be ab. to consult these 

already been written is helpful in gathering 

: biWi^^^hy^rrgives the^tudent background infonnation. Such 

in wilS’m T 

toriegraphy (New Vort, 19S7). 
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a survey is necessary to indicate the current status of research in the 
area under study and should be included in his prospectus. Some 
graduate sdiools require the submission of a formal prospectus, whicn 
is essentially a blueprint or plan for the study, before final approval 
of a research topic is given. Such a formal prospectus is usually drawn 
up only after considerable preliminary research has been completed 
and die scope of the study determined. In Chapter 10 we shall dis- 
cuss the way topics are selected and narrowed. The student might 
well draw up a less formal prospectus very early to aid him as his 
research gets under way. Sucli an informal written plan can also be 
a help to the graduate’s advisor as he evaluates the project. 


GATHERING THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 

The sdiolar finds many of his sources in indexes. The indexed 
words that lead to relevant sources are key words. If the researcher 
does not exploit all key words bearing on his topic, he may overlook 
important sources and find that he must examine some of the same 
indexes again. He should try to discover all these pertinent key words 
early in his research. Generally, he will find a set referring to persons. 
Thus, if he is studying die oratory of agrarian unrest in the upper 
Midwest at the turn of the century, such names as Ignatious Don- 
nelly, General Weaver, and William Jennings Bryan would be help- 
ful. Another category of key words involves the time period covered 
by the study. The years from 1870-1910 would serve as a general 
key in this example. Anotlier set might refer to events under study, 
thus sucli key vvords as agriculture, agrarian, Grange, Farmer’s AlH* 
ance, oratory, and speeches would be useful. Another set of terms 
refers to places, and the sdiolar would look under Minnesota, Iowa, 
or Wisconsin, or St. Paul, Dcs Moines, and Madison. As die rc- 
scardt gels well under way, the sdiolar finds more important key 
words that arc unique to his particular project. 

UlULlOCUAnilLS AND RLtERtNCL WORKS 

riicre ate a number of bibliographies in history and speech. 

A good place for a researcher to begin his bibliography is in 
the collections of bibliographies already compiled. Dictionaries, en- 
cyclopedias, indexes of doctoral dissertations in speech, bibliogra- 
phies of uuictial relevant to theatre, public address, experimental 
phonetics, and si>ccdi pathology arc valuable reference sources. They 
should l>c used early in the research, 

'Si^cific bibhc^graphics and reference works with which the scholar 
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should become familiar include the Guide to Reference Books Basic 
Reference Sources,^ die Bibliographic Index: A Cumulated Bibliog- 
raphy of Bibliographies,* and Franklin Knower’s “A Selected Bibli- 
ography of Bibliographies for Students of Speech. ® There are many 
historical bibliographies, a number of them international in scope, 
frequently arranged according to periods of history or around sucli 
topics as intellectual histor>', social history, political history and so 
forth. Some important ones are listed in E. Coulter and Melanie 
Gcrstcnfeld's Historical Bibliographies: A Systematic and Annotated 
Guide,^ The Harvard Guide to American History is an excellent sur- 


vey of bibliographical materials for American histor>'.' 

To discover what work has been done in the general area of a 
proposed researcl. project, and also to discover svhat work ts under 
way, usetul indexes include; Dissertation AbstracU: A Collect, on of 
Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations in Complete Form on Mtero- 
r,lm‘ Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Un, vers, t.es, by 
Arnold Trotier and Marion Harman.’ J. Jeffrey Auer s Doctoral D.. 
serrations in Speed.: ^Vork in Progress " an annual report smce ffol 
published ir, speed. Monographs. Frankhn Knower Graduate 
Theses-An Index to Graduate kVork in Speech, pubhshed annu- 
ally since 1935 in Speech Monographs. Cheydleur and Goiter, Gradu- 
ate Theses and Dissertations on Broadcasung.’ subsequently updated 
ate me ^ crsnlpments Clyde Dow s Abstracts of Theses 

n orSpVecV pTblishe^ aLutrUy in the Speech Mono- 
in ^e Fie P comprehensive bibliography of research 

grap/i. since 1946^ Guide to in Speech and 

m speech S ^ Samuel L. Becker, and Donald 

Dramatic Art by Oscar o. 

C.B^ant.« 1960 the American Speech and Hearing Association 
and Gai?audet College began publication of DSH Abstracts, a quar- 


. „ r,iide to Reference Books, 7th ed. (Chicago. 1931). Sup- 

2 Constance 'Vinche . oniae / 1950-1952. and 1953-1958. Continuation of 

aments by Constant Windien«J 

irk by Isadore G. Sources (Chicago. 19a4). 

a Louis Shores, 

* New York, 1938 -date. 14I_153. 

ass/, XVII (December 19al}. 

6 Berkeley, 1935. 

7 Cambridge. 

377-383; also II (Winter 1957-1958). 

-90. . .‘rt-iduate Theses and Dissertations on Broadcasdng: 193^ 

11 See, for IV (Winter 1959-1960), 77-87; 

58,” Journal of 1959-60," Journal of Broadcasting, V (Fall 1961), 

issertalions on Dro 

5-370. 

12 Chicago, 1963. 
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leriy compilation o£ research abstracts in the areas of deafness, speech 
disorders, and hearing 

After consulting bibliographies and reference works and noting 
the sources that look promising, the researcher should turn to the 
resources of the library in which he is working He should first learn 
his privileges and responsibilities in regard to special collections, 
use of the stacks, and advice from reference librarians Although the 
student may feel that he knows how to use the library, and he may 
know how to use it adequately for the purposes of writing term 
papers, he will probably discover that he has more to learn about 
the reference sources and other aids if he is going to do an ex 
tended research project. The student is well advised to become an 
expert in the use of the library for his particular topic, and he should 
not depend to a large extent upon reference librarians 

If the rules of tlie library allow, the researcher should get per 
mission to use the slacks Calling for books at the checkout desks is 
a lime consuming operation and does not allow opportunity for per 
sonal examination of the books on die shelves Many libraries also 
ha\c carrels or desk areas for scholars working on extended re 
search projects where the researcher can keep books, his typeivriter, 
file boxes, and other researcli materials 

Some of die nonumversity affiliated research libraries will not 
allow researchers to go to the stacks-the Library of Congress, for 
examplC“but they all ha\e procedures designed to aid die serious 
scholar If ihc student is basing difficulty finding materials in his 
library, he should consult a book on library use, such as The Guide 
to the l/se of Libraries ** 


Tin CARU CiVTALOCUE 

For many research projects die most useful tool m the library 
14 the card index This catalogue is cross indexed in several ways 
There is a card indexed under die surname of the author, and one 
indexed under the first word diat is not an article m die title There 
may also be cards under subject entries of various kinds 

When the library catalogue yields the first useful item, it should 
be entered on a bibliography card Tliest may be note cards (3 by 5 
or larger) or slips of pajicr cut from sheets of typing paper The 
ograp iica in omution lo be entered includes the name of the 
exact title as it appears on the tide 
ihp n T I ’ ^ pl^ce of publication of die book, the name of 
di^ nf r "‘r ^ r^^viscd edition, 

l^ numbcr of v olumes, if there arc mote than one. and page num 
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bcrs for an edited volume where the reference is to a specific chapter 
or essay. Tliis information sliould be entered on the bibliography 
card in the way it will appear in tlie thesis. 

The student should decide, as he begins his research, on a form 
of note taking and bibliographical notation he will use. Although 
there arc several acccj)iablc styles for recording bibliographical in- 
formation, the graduate student should learn and use the procedure 
recommended by his graduate school. He should check witli a member 
of the graduate faculty about the preferred style for master’s theses 
and doctoral dissertations at his institution. He should get the recom- 
mended style book and use this style for all term papers. Postdoc- 
toral researchers should clieck the style preferences of the journals 
to which they plan to submit articles. When preparing oo 
scripts, an author can get information about the pre erre ^ 
his publishing house. The Sheet published by the Modern 

Languages Association of America is the accepted authon^ for the 
EducatLal Theatre Journal, die Quarterly Journal ^ Spe ck 
speech Monographs, and the Speech Teacher^ From tim to U^e 

the editors t 

ir.' 1 .« 

Uiese journals.-' recommended by the 

The following examples illustrate uic 
MLA Style Sheet for bibliographical items. 

, Davis, Forrest. Huey Long. Neiv 

(I) For a book with one autuo Ynrk’ F. W. Dodge Corporation, 


(2) For a book with two or more 
authors 


(3) For an edited book 

(4) For an article in an edited col- 
lection 


Davis, Forrest. Huey Long. Neiv 
York: F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
1935. 

Hutcliins, Margaret, A. S. Johnson, 
and Margaret S. Williams. Guide 
to the Use of Libraries. 5th ed. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936. 
Blain, Hugh. ed. Favorite Huey Long 
Stories. Baton Rouge: O. Claigh- 
tor, 1937. 

Carter, Hodding. "Huey Long: Arner- 
ican Dictator." The Aspirin Age: 
1919-1941. ed. .Isabel Leighton. 
New York; Simon and Schuster. 
Inc., I9'19, pp. 339-363. 


— . , from the Modem Language As^iation of Amcf 

14 Available for a ^ New York 3, N* Y. th- Toumal of Speech 

the Journal of. Speech and Hearing 
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(5) For a book of tv,o or more \ol' 
umes 

(6) For a translation 

(7) For an article in an cnc) elo- 
ped ia 

(8) For a journal article, author 
gUen 

(9) For a magazine article, author 
not given 

(10) For a newspaper article 


(11) For an unpublislied thesis or dis- 
KTtation 


Brigance, William Norwood, ed. A 
History and Criticism of American 
Public Address. New York: Me* 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1943, U* 
Tolstoi, Lev Nicolaevich. fVhat Is 
Art?, trans. Maude Aylmer, Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1950. 
Corny n, John Hubert. "Rlietoric, 
Encyclopedia Americana. New 
York: Americana Corp., 1949, 
XXIII, pp. 457-458. 

Gassner, John. "The Meaning and 
Scope of the PlayvvTiting Study, 
ET}, IX (October 1957), 167-176. 
"Louisiana After Long," Common^ 
•weal, XXII (September 27, 1935)» 
525-526 

"The High School Rally— Numerous 
Students Competed in the Literary 
and Athletic Events,” The Rev- 
eille, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, May 7, 1910, p. L 
Davee, Paul. "Definition of the Phi- 
losophy Underlying the Recogni- 
tion and Teaching of Theatre as 
a Fine Art in the Liberal Arts 
and Graduate Curricula at 
State University of lovv’a,” Ph.D- 
dissertation. State University of 
Iowa, 1950. 


Tlie following examples illustrate a recommended style for bib- 
liography in speech pailiology, voice science, and audiology. 


(1) tor a Ixiok with one audior 

(2) >ot a l»ook wiih two or more 
authors 

(J> iur an edited book 

{i> For an article m an edited col 


Lindquist, L, F. Design and Analyses 
in Psychology and Education. Bos- 
ton Houghton .Mifllin, 1953- 
Bcrry, M F. and Eisenson, J Speech 
Disorders. Principles and Practices 
of Therapy. New York: Appleton* 
Century Crofts. 1956. 

Travis, L E. (Ed), Handbook of 
Speech Pathology New York; Ap- 
pleton Century Crofu, 1957. 

Dar lev, F L. 'I fie rclattonvliip M 
p-ircnul attitudes and ad juvtmcnu 
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(6) For an unpublished thesis or dis* 


to the development of stuttering. 
In W. Johnson (Ed.), Stuttering in 
Children and Adults. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 
1955, pp. 74-153. 

(5) For a journal article Beck, J. and Shaw, W. A. Magnitude 

estimations of pitch. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1962, 34, 92-98. 

(6) For an unpublished thesis or dis- Martin, Richard R. Direct ma^i- 

sertation tude-estimation scaling of stuttering 

severity utilizing auditory and au* 
ditory- visual stimuli. Unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Univer. of Min- 
nesota, 1963. 

After noting all the bibliographical data in the recommended 
form on a bibliography card, the student should add every bit of 
information he can find bearing on the value of the book for his 
study. He should include information about the author’s background, 
training, and position. Some of this information can be found by a 
brief examination of the book. Additional information about the au- 
thor can sometimes be gained from Who’s Who in Amer.ca and the 
Dictionary of American Biography.r^ Leafing through the book enables 
the scholar to make general comments on the bibliography card about 
its pertinence to his study. He will also note material that bears di- 
rectly on the topic under investigation. These annotations should 
be kept separate from the bibliographical data proper but placed 
on the same note card. In addition to this information, the library 
call number should be added to the card. Here is a sample of an 
annotated bibliography card. 

■Kendall, John S. The CMen Age of 

Baton Luge: Louisiana State Un.vemty Press, 195-. 

Tohn S. Kendall was a member of die editorial stall of the New 
OrleLs Picayune and Professor Emeritus of Spanish at Tulane 

E hfcDavitt reviewed Kendall’s book in QJS, 

Eleane E. 224-‘t25 McDavitt judges tlic book 

- XXXVIII {April !>52)’ ,, helpful as it might 

b "se‘’r;rck“:ff documentation. Her oser-all judgment is 

'"°?he descriptions of theatre houses wiil be useful in my study. 
. a. 4 Diocrcphical Diciiofiary of NoUble IJvmR Men 

andVomen American liiography 

IT Allen Johnson and Dumas .Maioi 
(New York, 1928-1958). 
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Each work should be examined as soon as possible. If tlie works 
are not in the stacks, consult a librarian about tracing them. If the 
book has been checked out, the librarian will explain the procedure 
necessary to have it recalled. 

While looking at particular books on the shelves, it is a good 
idea to examine tlte books in the immediate neighborhood. SinM 
books are shelved by subject matter, frequently you will find in this 
way important sources that escaped your attention in the card cata- 
logue. Often the researcher can walk through the slacks scanning 
titles in the areas of call numbers that are on his bibliography and 
find interesting and important materials, A quick glance down the 
index in the back of such a book, using his key words, will tell 
him whether or not there is much pertinent material in the book. 

Really important books should be appraised, at least superficially# 
during this early stage of the research. The beginning scholar should 
not be overly impressed with a work until he gets some expert opin- 
ion about iu Altiiough the Book Review Digest is helpful in getting 
a general evaluation of an important book, a belter approach is to 
clicck the reviews that the book received in the learned journals or 
in the leading general review magazines such as The Saturday Review 
and The New York Times Book Review Section. 

The bibliographies in the books examined in this fashion should 
be carefully studied to see if they contain items not on the students 
bibliograpliy. He should check the footnotes also to find clues not 
only to other sources but also to the kinds of material found in 
Uiese sources. 


Bibliographical notes may be taken directly from footnotes found 
in books, altiiough the source of the information should be noted 
and enclosed in brackets on the bibliographical card. Eventually, of 
course, the source itself will ha\e to be consulted. 

If a source is found in this manner that is not available in 
die library, this should be noted on the bibliography card. If subsc- 
quent imcst.guiion indicates that the source needs to be consulted. 
I ic 1 rary may purcliase the l>ook or a request through interlibrary 
loan get the boot. If Utis .s not possible, Ute researcher may 
find the source m one of the other libraries he must visit. 


n tUODICALS AXD NE\\SFAFERS 

Ik: .?J.T “"suiting the card catalogue can 

reJ oa J X •* ol articles in period.c^ls and 

nessspai^ts. The re atc seseral major periodical indexes. Tl.c M»- 


»• S'cw Yoik. roWaic. 
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national Index to Periodicals covers the period from 1907 to the 
present and is a guide to periodical literature in the social sciences 
and humanities. General periodicals in this country are indexed in 
Poolers Index to Periodical LiteraturCj which covers the years from 
1802 to 1906, the Nineteenth Century Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature f which covers the years from 1890 to 1899, and the Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature which indexes about 115 periodi- 
cals for the years from 1900 to the present. The Dramatic Index 
contains a list of articles and illustrations relating to theatre in the 


periodicals of America and England from 1909 to 1949. 

Newspapers pose a more difficult problem. The great majority 
of them are not indexed. Probably the most helpful indexes are those 
of The New York Times and the London Times. The New York 


Times Index is very detailed and since 1913 has indexed news stories, 
book reviews, editorials, and letters to the editor in that news- 
paper. The New York Herald Tribune Index, is helpful for a general 
indication of the important news stories from 1875 to 1906. The 
London Times has been indexed in Palmer's Index to the Times 
beginning 1790 and running to date, and in the Times Official 
Index which began in 1906 and continues to date. 

These indexes can be helpful in searching other newspapers, 
by correlating the date the story was reported in The New York 
Times with the papers locally involved. For much research, however, 
the neivspaper indexes will prove insufficient if papers other Uian 
those indexed are being examined. If the scholar is looking for letters 
to the editor or editorial comment, he will need to scan many issues 
of the newspaper rapidly and yet carefully enough to ^atch all rek- 
vant information. As he begins researching a newspaper file he slmuld 
read the first few issues rather slowly, examining every page. Typi- 
cally the newspaper will group certain materials m different sections 
of tL paper. Thus, certain features are regularly carried iii a wom- 

. ^ ...Tin Others on an entertainment page, and still others 

ens section, ce tain on 

on an editorial page. Section and to appear on 

appear on the same scan die files more rapidly 

fnyeTcltXaslXom^sffi^^^^ 


government nocu.MENTS 

, • nf thp United States Government arc especially 

The xLc documeius arc pubihhed in m.c1. 

valuable for the pgecics lhat it is diincuU to present 

volume and by “"7 information about tbcm in a section as brief 
helpful bibliographical inforinati 
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as this one. Most large libraries have a United States Government 
Document section, and librarians in such sections can help in find- 
ing a given document. 

0£ particular interest to die scliolar in public address are the 
records of the debates in Congress. The debates which preceded the 
Constitution can be found in Worthington A. Ford and Gaillard 
Hunt’s Journals of the Cojitinental Cotjgrcsscs. The debates from 
1789 to 1824 are reported in the A7iJials of Congress and the debates 
from 1824 to 1837 in the Register of Debates in Cotigrcss. The 
Congressional Globe duplicates the last few )cars of the Register 
and co\ers the debates from 1834 to 1873. Since 1873 die Congress 
sional Record has kept an accounting (at times edited) of the debates 
in Congress. Not only does it furnish die texts for the criticism of 
oratory, but it also includes much additional information in the form 
of letters, articles, special petitions, briefs, and texts of speeches de- 
li\ered off the floor of Congress which are "read” into the Record. 

Early sessions of the Senate w'ere held in secret, and the printed 
record is sketchy. The Journal of William Maclay, United States 
Senator from Pcnnsylva7ua, 1789-1791,^^ supplies some additional in- 
formation on the first two )ears of the Senate and William Plumer’s 
Memorandum of Proceedings in the United States Senate, 1803-1807 
supplements the official record of the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Many state papers have been assembled and published as collec- 
tions by the United States Government. For example, James D. Rich- 
ardson collected Messages and Papers of the Presidents into a govern- 
ment document published by the second session of the fifty-third 
Congress. 


There are several comprehensive indexes of government docu- 
ments. Since 1893 a large caulogue to the government’s documents 
1^ been prepared periodically by the Superintendent of Documents. 
This IS called the Catalogue of the Public Documents of Congress 
and of all Departments of the Government of the United States. 
Dowraenu before this period are indexed in Beniamin Poore’s De- 
Of the Government Publications of the United 
States September 1771-March 1, 1881, and the Tables of and Anno- 
tated Index to the Congressional Series of United States Public Docu- 

io the Publications of the 

United States Government, 1881-1893. 


tor VntUd States Sena- 

.ng, A^orandum of Proceed- 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


The Library of Congress prepares and publishes many bibliog- 
raphies. On its shelves may also be found the personal papers of 
many prominent men. Special collections of regional and state mate- 
rials can frequently be found through the help of the State Historical 
Societies. Many such societies have libraries and archives that con- 
tain the private papers of prominent citizens of the region. Special 
collections of documents may be found in unlikely places and need 
to be ferreted out by using all available clues. A good place to start 
this search is in A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in the United 
States.^^ Two specialized guides to manuscript material of interest to 
scholars in drama are the American Literary Manuscripts, A Checks 
list of Holdings in Academic, Historical, and Public Libraries m the 
United States,^^ and Performing Arts Collections.^^ 

A growing number of speech departments, working m conjunc- 
tion with libraries, are establishing special collections of materials 
of interest to researchers in speech. The University of Wisconsin has 
a Center for Theatre Research that is collecting material in theatre 
and cinema. The University of ^Visconsin also has in its Mass Commu- 
nications History Center a collection of documents including the 
archives of the National Broadcasting Company dealing with radio 
and television. The University of Pittsburgh Library has the Curtis 
Theatre Collection. The Ohio State University has a tlieatre collec- 
A Wishes The OSU Theatre Collection Newsletter to in- 
t.on and j,, „,,er!als available, and the re- 
form interested University has a center for the collec- 

search in progre . temporary public address, which stresses 

tion of materia is on ° f Ot,,„ important col- 

recording and film collection of the Harvard 

lections ' -i-heaire and Music Collection of the Museum 

College York the Theatre Collection of the New York 

puhtc Sa" rHumaiiities Research Center of the Oniver- 

sity of Texas. collections of researcli materials for speecll 

T'"* hv no me ms e.xhaustive. hut it docs indicate die grow- 
Tm esmh ish such collections. The scliolar working in these 

1 Guide to Archives ami Manuscripts m the United 

21 Philip HiiPCTi ctv, ^ 

States <Nc\V Literary Manuscripts, A Cheeklist of //oU- 

*s Joseph ir.;;,;! l»ub/«'e Libraries in the United S^tes 1 JOO). 


w ro^ph Joncs..et at., • 


foimtng Arts Collections (Pail*. !!>«))■ 
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FlUNC BIBLIOGRAPHY CARDS 

As the number of bibliography cards grows, some sort of filing 
system should be established- The most common is to file the cards 
alphabetically. Another good system is to divide the cards into two 
files, one for sources that ha\e been consulted and one for sources 
that still need to be examined. As tlie bibliography grows even larger, 
it is frequently subdivided into types of documents, sucli as books, 
periodicals, ga\emraent documents, newspapers and manuscripts. 
Within these subdivisions an alphabetical arrangement is usually 
folIo\%ed. 

NOTE TAKING 

■Research is seldom as neat and straightforward as it seems when 
described in textbooks. The bibliography is seldom completely and 
carefully compiled before note taking gets under way. In any eX' 
tended research project there is much doubling back and forth bc- 
tueen looking for sources and examining those sources for important 
material. AV^ith careful study and note taking come new clues that 
expand the bibliography; so scholarly research proceeds. 

Recent technological improvements have lightened the burden 
of note taking considerably. Most research libraries now have fast and 
economical reproduction equipment. Microfilm and photostating 
procedures make it possible for the researcher to have complete copies 
of important documents available at all times. But even with the 
most modem of research aids the scholar must eventually come to the 
questions of relevance and exi>ense, and he often decides that copy- 
ing relevant material by hand is the most feasible method for his 
purposes. Note taking, thus, remains an important part of his re- 
scarcli technique. 

Tile same care must be taken with note cards as with bibliog- 
raphy cards. A uniform mediod for recording notes and filing them 
is essential. Tlie smaller note cards (3 by 5) vvhidi may be adequate 
for bibliographical purposes will not be large enough for efficient 
note taking. For some projects, where the notes from a single source 
will be quite long, a complete sheet o£ by IMnch typing paper 
filed in a large manila folder may be the best choice. For most 
projecu, G by 8 note cards or 81/^ by 11-inch sheets folded in half 
la*/3 b) 814) make a good size for note taking. 

^ Each note must contain an exact citation for the source of the 
mfor^uon. U the bibliograpliy has been carefully done, the student 
will bavc all the iriformaiion he needs to make these ciutions in 
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the same style that will be used for tiie footnotes in his writing of 
the study. This will save hours of work at a time when the hours 
will be most precious. In addition, the student should put some 
general heading on each note that will aid in Hling the material. If 
this latter task is done witli some care and creativity, it will be an 
aid in the outlining and writing of the first draft of the paper. 
AVhen the note runs over onto two or more cards or sheets of paper, 
the heading should be repeated on eacli card or page. 

There is considerable routine in the collection of bibliographical 
materials, but the process of note taking is less mechanical. If the 
student overlooks important information, he will have to retrace his 
steps. If he is not selective, he may flounder in irrelevant trivia. The 
decision about when to take or when not to take a note is a difficult 
one which calls for perception and judgment. Although there is no 
formula for this process, tliere are some guide-lines that can be kept 


Setndary sources should be read to fill in background materia 
on the specific topic under investigation. Here the note taking will 
be primarily for the student's general information. In such instances 
abstracting or outlining pertinent sections will serve the purposes o 
the investigation. Such notes can be brief and of the kind that will 
best serve the researcher's needs with regard to the particular material 
Heie is a sample note card paraphrasing and summarizing material 
drawn from a secondary source. 


Thomas Harris, The Kiusfish-Huey P. tong Dictator (New Or- 
leans 1938), pp. 16-17. 

* CT to Samuel Blythe’s articles in the Saturday 

According t * ' of 1914 had a profound influence 

Evening Post m ^ le political sketches The Fakers 

on Huey Long. B y ^ readers took tliem as a 

and Harris rhem as a political ••.ext- 

humorous parody. J Lo„g as telling a "dose 

book for that kind of stuff. They eat it up. 

friend” that The p p ^ ris fails to identify the close friend. 

Whynotgiveitto U^^Har^^^ 

Long's bodygual were 'alleged to have beaten him up in 1935.) 

will contain statements of fact, arguments 
Secondary ^ value judgments, and ethical 

b.ascd upon these sia extended analysis that can be 

judgments all general, statements of fact from second- 

called an intcrprctatio . ” ^Vhcn documenting a state- 

ary sources shouUl not be 
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ment of fact, the best source should be cited, that is, the first source 
of the information For example a scholar svriting a history of inter* 
collegiate debating for svomen, might find in LeRoy Cowperthsvaite 
and A Craig Baird s essay on ‘Intercollegiate Debating” a statement 
of fact to the effect that on May 12, 1921, a omen’s team from the 
University of Indiana visited the campus of the State University of 
Iot\a to debate the issue of Philippine independence** If this state* 
ment of fact is to be documented in the scholar’s paper, it should 
not be documented by quoting the secondary source. One of the 
pnmary sources in this case should be the Iowa Alumnus for May, 
1921 Not only that, but the first source should be consulted to check 
the accuracy of the secondary source and also to be honest with the 
reader about the extent and care of the scholar’s research. To take 
a free ride on the secondary sources and then pretend that the work 
IS based upon primary material is dishonest. Not only is this practice 
misleading and deceitful but it also vsorks against one of the primary 
objectives of the scholar, which is to base his interpretations upon the 
soundest evidence available Errors will certainly creep into scholarly 
work if the best sources are not continually re-exaramed by scholars 
when establishing factual statements The following sample note 
card illustrates one good way of summarizing factual material drawai 
from a pnmary source Notice, also, the use of a general topic head 
ing to help organize notea 


LO\GS CA\iPAlG,\l\G IM LOUISIANA 
The Times-Picajune, Neiv Orleans, December 9 1923, p 6 

Speaking lUntraiy of Huey P Long 
December 10— Jonesvillc, II a,m 
Jena, 7 P vr 

December 11— ^Ula, 10 30 a m 
Columbia, 2 Pir 
Monroe, 7 30 p sr 
December 12— Fallulah 11 a.m 

Lake Providence, 7 pm 
Dcctmbcr 13 — kreadia, 7 pm 
December M — Momngspori, Ham 
Oil City 2 pm 
\ivian 7 pm 

December 1>— Shreveport, 8 pm 


taking direct quotations of statements of fact from 
secondary source s is generally unprofitable, it may be relevant to 

iJ^q p*ro^^ Eduealwn tn Amcrua, cd Karl Wallace (New York. 
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copy argumciuativc staicme»ts» value judgments, ethical pronounce- 
menu, and interpretations of events, if the sdiolar plans to support, 
or modify, or refute these statements. Here is a sample note card 
of a direct quotation from a secondary source. In Chapter 11 I use 
this quotation because I hope to refute it.” 


LONG AMD SENATOR HARPER 
Forrest Davis, Huey Long (New York, 1935. p- 73. 

“A Iiisiorian of the fiilure I should judge, would be justified 
in believing lliat Huey had ciucrcd into discipleship to Senator 
Harper before the United Slates entered the world war and that 
Harper sl.arcs ^^ilh Moses and Winn’s ancient radicalism tlie bulk 
of the credit for inspiring Share-OurAVealUi.*’ 


The primary sources are the most likely places to find direct 
quotations dealing with factual matters. The following sample note 
Ld records factual material from a primary source by means of direct 
quotation. 

LONG AS A RADIO SPEAKER 

The New York Times, August 2, 1934, p. 19- 

••In a secret ballot officials o£ ^Vashington broadcasring stations 
i the five best political speakers in the nation. [Long 

trnriucluded in the five best but he was discussed as a leading 
^filtl speaker.] Senator Long has ■■mtoopbone appeal and 
^he ability to hit die subject on tlie nose. 

• . he useful to the scholar if the 

Finally, direct quota ions will 

material is unusually account, or if it is hard 

triguing style, “ card is a direct quotation from a 

prirp-- 'hd h uLsually authoritative, and expressed in an 
intriguing style. 

long and senator harper 

r« Afnn a Kins (New Orleans. 1933), pp. 35-36. 

Huey P. Long. Every Man a King 

^ . called to order after a recess, the Judge 

••The court again ^ newspaper, 

began to read statements ^ ^ ^ obstruct- 

[Long was defending It seemed apparent that 

i„g the war effort astonishment, after read- 

I %vas to be sent to jad. But to ou b 


25 See below, pp* 239-242. 
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mg the enure list o£ statements I had made, the Judge concluded 
The Court cannot let this and other matters pass without a 
reprimand To the devil ssiih the reprimand as far as we are con 
cemtd’ All we wantc-d was a chance to clear our client. ' 


A\Tien taking direct quotations, great care should be used to 
quote the exact wording, spelling, and punctuation of the original 
The Latin word stc, should be inserted in brackets and underlined 
immediately following any error in the original The word means 
thus and tells the researcher when he examines the note later that 
the error was in the source and not in his copying of the source 
Ellipses ( ) are used to indicate that words have been omitted 

from the original Underlined words indicate italics m the source 
If the note runs over two pages in the source (/) is used to indicate 
the break over onto the next page so the page indicated in a foot 
note will be accurate From time to time explanatory material vvill 
have to be inserted in a direct quotation to supply a missing ante 
cedent for a pronoun or to make clear a reference or to supply modi 
lying context Such insertions should be set off by square brackets 

Direct quotations should always be used in the spirit of the con 
text and not used to misstate or oversimplify the statements of the 
source If there is any danger that the direct quotation may be sub- 
sequently misinterpreted by the student, he should make adequate 
notations on the note card to keep the context of the quotation clearly 
in focus 


AVTien doing scholarly research that relies heavily on literary 
works and speeches, the student should have these matenals avail 
able, either m duplicated or printed form so that he can consult 
tlicm readily as he proceeds 


Someumes the mass of data available to a student of public 
address seems too large to be examined adequately The Congressional 
debato on die Foote Resolution m 1830, for example, or the South 
ern Senators’ filibuster on civil rights m I960, cover hundreds of 
^ ^*^ **' *^^ Congr«iionaZ Record In such instances, a quick read 
mg of the matenal with the intention of discovenng the representa 
XV e argumen^ and materials, the ablest speeches, and the atypical 
nmu.,.al5. ^.11 enable the scholar to select a sample of matenal for 
more mtensne msestt^atton that represents the matenal fatrly 

ima.d a part.cularly. the investigator mint 

and he^slio 1 Ti"* by interesting but irrelevant matenals. 

tales f1 ,‘*“7 

tt^v m, t f “P‘C under investigation were the Con 

gicsstonal sj«al.ing of John Randolph of Roanoke, the scholar would 
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probably come across the vituperative exchange of letters between 
John Randolph and his cousin Nancy. These deal with an earlier 
scandal in whicli Nancy was accused of having an illegitimate child 
by her broUicr-in-laur and of killing the baby shortly after its birth. 
Unless these letters have some bearing upon the study tliere is no 
point in taking notes on them, despite their sensational character.** 

On the other hand, relevant materials should not be dodged be- 
cause they arc sensational. If a speaker was drunk when he delivered 
a speccli, as President Andrew Johnson was sometimes accused of 
being, this fact would be relevant to a study of his speaking and 


should be included. 

Perhaps at the beginning die student should err in the direction 
of taking too many notes, rather Uian too few. until his sense of what 
is relevant to his problem is sharpened by understanding. He should 
certainly err in the direction of taking too much care in transcribing 
his notes accurately and clearly. In conducting a scholarly research 
project, the student must cultivate a sense of history-that is, he must 
see time in perspective. He must not be impatient. He must be will- 
ing to take the time to do his research carefully. There is probably 
no other part of his research that will test h.s patience - mu* as 
will the ^thering of a bibliography and *e .‘"S 
days the books diat are needed cannot be found m the library. The 
exdting lead turns into a dead end. Not much progress is made, 
^citing le rhance remark and a hunch will turn up 

by establishing good research habits from the start. 


SUMMARY 

U- ...cvvV hv discovering the sources of infor- 
The scholar begins is Y compiles a bibliog- 

mation available to him ^ cirefully, keeping a record 

raphy of such sources ^ be quickly found and used, 

of relevant mformatiqn so bibliography is to utilize the work 

The first step m preparing^ ^b^b^ b!blfo^aphies. The next step 
of previous scholars and c to information such as the 

is to examine various indexes to dissertations, indexes 

general card catalogue of the hor y 

Z - candal see Francis Biddle, "Scandals at 

scholarship in tracing possible sour 
Adventurers (New York. I960). 
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to penotljcaU and ne\sspapcrs and government dociimcnU. The final 
and most important step is to consult reference libraries and indexes 
to collccuons of manmenpt material to find original sources not 
available in printed form. 

Note taking m secondary sources should !>c largely confined to 
information useful to the researcher m filling in background mate* 
rial. Direct quotations from secondary sources arc generally con- 
fined to intcrprc tall oils that will be furiiier sup|K>rtcd, inotlificd, or 
refuted by mvcstigition into prinury sources. Dirtet quotations almul 
factual matters arc taken from primary sources. Direct <juotations 
should alvsays be made in llic spirit of the contexts in winch they 
appear and die sdiolar must transcribe his notes carefully, using ex- 
planatory symbols and statements whenever necessary to assure dus 
accuracy. 


SuccESTLD Readings 
Rihhographtcs 

Baker, Blanch M. Theatre and Allied Am- A Guide to Books Dealing u.ith 
the History, Criticism, and Technic of the Drama and Theatre and Re- 
lated Arts and Crafts, J8SS-J952. Ncu York: II. W. Wilson Co . VJ52. 
BiUington, Ray A. ‘ Guides lo American Hutory Manuscript Collections m 
United Suics/ Mumiippt Valley Historical Rcvxm, 
XXXVIII (1951), *167-190. 

Broadus, Robert N “The Research Literature of the Field of SiKCch," Ai- 
»aauon of College and Reference Libraries, ACRL Monographs, No 7 
(January 1953), pp 22-31. 

Brodmek, Gertrude G Radio and Televtuon 2Ji6/iognip/iy Wasliington. 
Goemment Printing Office. 1956 r y 

^ Radio and Teles tsion An Annotated Bibliography. 

Journalism Quarterly, XXXW ( 1957 ), 

and ,\r..des;- s,f, XXI (.Vo.embcn 1931), 235-2«. 

1949), 24^25^'^' ’^ I’raching A Boot Lut, SM, XVI (Snpufflbtr 

En2jh-'’s\f'Mll7s P’°4«'inal and H.sloncal Studio “> 

tnglish. 5;M, XXII (Special Utue. 1955), 1-159 

German “ ^ r Doctrinal and Hutoncal Studies m 

oen^n, 5.U, XXllI (Speaal Issue. 1956), 1-IOG 

~ar“):Vi” I^J^Dist,- 5M, XXI 

1950 )M 6 "^ 71 ^^^^ 1‘reaching A Book List," SAL XVII 0“®*' 
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Dunham, Robert E., and L. S. Hanns. Index and Table of Contents of South- 
ern Speech Journal, 1935-1960, Western Speech Journal, 1931-1960, Cen- 
tral States Speech Journal, 1919-1960, and Today's Speech, 1953-1960. 
Central States Speccli Association, Speech Association of the Eastern 
States, Southern Spceclt Association, 1960. 

Eubanks, Ralph T., V. L. Baker [and James Golden]. “A Bibliography of 
Speccli and Theatre in the South for tlie Year 1954,” SSJ, XX (Summer 
1955), 393-33 1; XXI (Summer 1956), 262-271; XXII (Summer 1957), 
248-256; XXIII (Summer 1958), 211-219; XXIV (Summer 1959), 236-246. 
Fairbanks. Grant, ed. ”Cumulati\c Index, Volumes 1-15,” JSHD (March 

1951), Supplement. , vr 

Gray, Giles W. Index to the Quarterly Journal of Speech. Volumes I to XL, 
1915-1951. Dubuque, loiva: AVilliam C- Brown Company. 1956. 
Grimes, Wilma H. "Oral Interpretation and Criticism: A Bibliography, IPS, 

XXII (Spring 1958), 69-74. ^ „ u,. ... 

Habcrman. Frederick \V. “A Bibliography of Rhetoric and Public Addr^ 
(Annually since 19J8: in QJS from 19-18-1950 and in SM from 1951 to 
date. Since 1957 edited by James W. Cleary.) „ , - p 

Hare. A. Paul, mrnlbook of Sn,all Group Research. New York: Free Press of 

Hilc^*Hib'ire'"mid'°hfe)er Hiler. Bibliography of Costume: A Dictionary 
dialog of About Eight Thousand Books and Periodicals. New York: 

H- W- Contents of the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 

iZolwitit a Revised InL Compiled through 1960. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Speech Association of America Television Research. Ann 

Kumau, Hideya. and Radio Center, 1966. 

.Yrbor, Miclrn l,y on Theatre and Drama in American 

McDowell, John H., ed. A ^ .. XVI (1949), 1-124. 

s ^b Tp^d rrd"rpaul Hare. •'Bibliography of Small Group Re- 
Strodtbeck, Fred L. and A. ,|)7_i78. 

search,'- ^ p/therson. Bibliography of Speech Educa- 

Thonssen. Lester, and Elizabetn ra 

tion. New York: H. W. ' i son Thonssen. Bibliography of 

Mary Margaret Robb, an ^ York: H. W. Wilson 

Speech Education, Supplement. 

Co.. 1950. , Educational Theatre Journal: 

Welker. David, ed. Ten University Press. 1959. 

1919-1958. East Lansmg: Micnigan 

Method 

. Tie^earch in Speech. New York: Harper 

Auer, J. Jeffrey. An Introduction ^ 

& Row, Publishers, 1959. PP* Modern Researcher. New York: 

Barzun, Jacques, and Henry F GraET 

Harccurt, f Source Materials." An Introduetton to 

Hance, Kenneth G. Bimiograp 
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Graduate Study m Speech and Theatre, ed Cljde Dow East Lansing 
Midijgan State University Press 1961 

Hockeit, Homer C The Critical Method in Historical Research and Writing 
Kevv York The Macmillan Company, 1955 
Turabian, Kate h. A Manual for Writers of Terrn Papers, Theses, and Dis 
ser lotions Chicago The University ol Chicago Press, 1955 


Projects 

I) Select a topic area that appeals to you as a possible source of a sub- 
ject for a thesis or dissertation 

a) What bibliographies of bibliographies will be helpful in gathering a 
bibliography for tins topic area- 

b) Prepare an annouted bibliography of ten items pertinent to the 
topic, using an acceptable bibliographic form 

c) Read five of the items on your bibliography, making notes of impor 
Unt materials Write a comment on each note card explaining why 
you recorded the material and justifying Uie use of direct quotations 
paraplirascs, summanes and abstracts 

^ short bibliography of government documents bearing on 
one of the following topia 

a) presidential inaugural addresses 

b) educational television 

c) blacklisting of film wnicrs 

d) theatre 

c) spccdi pathology 

f) broadcasting 

g) experimental phonetics 


'■■■'‘■‘"S - -.honU..». 

rrcn'rc 

* rcparc iuiuhlc bibhograpliy and note cards 


4) the conviction i>crsuasioii dichoiornv 

o) opimul pitcli level 
c) JamevUn^^c Ihcory 
d; ipcct’i svmhcs s 
c) the Second Great Xv^aVenmg 
f> Kmunuc diffcrcntul 
tone 

hj delayed auditory feedback 
I) Marcus Cornclmi fronto 
Jy I let r»ci fiarmonic anal per 
XJ Nuilcr l^Uo 
1) ihe WiKOiiiii 


-^urntial lanplmg audience analyzer 
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Questions for Discussion 

1) In wiiat could the routine of sdiolarly investigation stimulate 
the creative processes? 

2) What is the relation between the gathering of materials and the 
critical evaluation of the materials? 

3) What technological aids to reproduce and retrieve materials are avail- 
able in the libraries you use? 

*1) If a statement of fact is asserted to be true in a secondary source and 
documciitcd to a primary source that is unavailable to the scholar can he use 
the statement of fact in his study? 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE HISTORICAL METHOD 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE 


History is man's memory of the past. Since it is memory, it is 
often fragmentary. Some fragments of the past that are helpful for 
the historian include coins, monuments, potsherds, arrowheads, tem- 
ples, inscriptions and any artifact that can give insight into what 
man has done and thought. Some of these historical traces have been 
preserved by design, because man has, from earliest times, developed 
his collective memory. Such records are preserved in sacred booU 
and legends and myths tliat have been handed on from generation 
to generation. Some have been preserved by accident; some have been 
destroyed by accident. 


Recent hiitory is no exception. Valuable documents are lost or 
destrojed and others are altered or doctored. Some may be overlooked 
ecause t e historian lacked diligence or was unlucky. Thus history 
must always be reconstructed from the inferences the scholar can 
make and insights that he can get from the traces left by preceding 
generations. * ^ 

was lUrl ‘™e has already sampled the evidence that 

remainris renr "ever be sure that what 

of selection or time can be capricious. Another process 

cLanrmaterrat^/ n 'T ''.nds only part of the 

the evidence that h^hasdisL^er^d!"^ selections from 

tion‘is m^dTaarthe ha '>>’ ‘his seJec- 

standardbed at least since die d t ^ have been 

/..storbc/ien .‘/^./.ode; h“ ^uSed 


HISTORICAL PROOF 

The historian must obsen./. u , 
them. Thus, the student using ihe^ R t statements aboi 

g the historical method must know o 
IGS 
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what grounds he may conclude that a statement of fact is true) proba- 
bly true, doubtful, probably false or false. The grounds for such deci- 
sions can be tliought of as historical proof. 

Historical proof is but a special case of empirical proof. The 
framework of analysis established in Chapter 4 can be applied to the 
problems posed by historical demonstrations. The student using the 
historical method must discriminate between statements of fact and 
statements of opinion, value, and ethics. In regard to statements of 
fact, his primary interest is to conclusively demonstrate indirectly 
verifiable statements of fact. For example, let us take the case of a 


scholar studying a series of historical events alleged to have taken 
place in the Illinois Senatorial campaign of 1858 called “The Lincoln- 
Douglas Debates.” The statements of fact about these debates are in- 
directly verifiable because the historian will be unable to observe the 
facts The spoken words, the attitudes of the audience, their applause, 
their boredom, the tensions, thoughts, and feelings of Lincoln and 
Douglas are gone forever. Yet. Lincoln and Douglas were alive in 
1858 and their actions that year left enough historical traces for a 
skillful scholar to conclude that the statement “Lincoln and Douglas 
participated in seven joint debates in the Senatorial campaign of 1858 
in Illinois” is true. Such a statement is a statement of fact because 
it can be verified as true or false. Its truth or falsity depends upon 
what actually happened in the campaign of 1858 in ^ 

torian will be interested in a number of other stamments that wil not 
be statements of fact because they cannot be verified as true or false. 
The claim that “The Lincoln-Douglas debates the greatest de- 

bates in the history of the United States.” is such a statement. 

tL verificatln of statements dealing in concrete terms with 

facts that were observed by many people is relatively simple. Such 
tacts that were j Ottawa,” poses few prob- 

statement as The first debat complex data. He may 

lems. The histonan. ^“^fsutes during the debates; to probe 
whh to examine Lincoln s tl.at "Lincoln 

his emotional make up. In suai ^ ^ statement of fact. In 

believed ‘ ^ 1 jtJtes become the facts that make such 

this instance ^'"“10 s me 

a statement true or false. imnortant to the literary historian 

tudes, and emotions are freq y become, therefore, of con- 

and the writer of jn specdi using the historical 

siderable importance to the sclio 1 


metliod. . srholarly investigation is to discover the 

The first phase m problem under investigation that 

statements of fact relevant (Sometimes, to be sure, 

seem to be conclusively demonstrated as f 
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it is valuable to discover those that are conclusively demonstrated as 
false.) 

The grounds upon which the historian makes his judgments 
about truth and falsity in the end come down to facts that he can ob- 
seiv'C, such as newspapers, diaries, speeches, tape recordings, motion 
pictures, statues, inscriptions on cave walls, books, and other histor* 
ical fragments. 

Sometimes historians have observed the events that they wrote 
abouL Thuqdides took part in the Peloponnesian ^Var; Leon Trotsky 
took part in the Russian Revolution; Winston Churchill took part in 
the Second 'World War. For the most part, however, the historian must 
use the facts that he can personally observe as mediating betw’een the 
historical event and himself. He can report from direct observation 
that George Washington’s bench mark is visible close to the natural 
bridge in Virginia. This is a statement of fact that the historian can 
verify for himself by going to the location and looking at the alleged 
bench mark. To move from this statement to the statement of fact 
that George Washington surve)ed the territory around the natural 
bridge in Virginia is to use the observable fact as mediating betw'cen 
the historian and the historical event. To make such an inference is 
to make certain assumptions that the historian is relucunt to make 
without further mediating facts. It assumes, for example, that the 
bencli mark is authentic and that the mark w'as actually made by 
Washington. The bench mark could be a forgery. It could have been 
forged by a busin^man eager to exploit the tourist trade. The mark 
might be authentic and still not have been made by 'Washington. He 
could have contracted to survey* the territory and then hired others to 
do die actual surveying using his mark. 

The historian may make the statement that the Illinois Slate 
ifrgutcr reported that at the Ottawa debate Lincoln "gazed over the 
audience as though at a loss for words." i The truth or falsity of such a 
statement is ependent upon what the paper printed in its report of 
the d^cbalc. and copies of that particular issue may well be available 
llTw . *“ h.nucif. It « quite another matter for 

and tel""; “ netrtpaper t.hich he can obserrc) 

u"e deW ut O,', statement o£ fact, that, "I" 

for =>“‘lience as though at a 

ment of fact abJ*!'i " =■'> indirectly terifiable sute- 

the first sort of direcUy verifia- 

a the Development in die, 

NQr«\xxJ Bijjantr. It iNcw VorV.. l*ublie Addreu, cd. WtUw 
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ble statement because it is the only kind that he can assert with con- 
fidence. He must confine himself to telling what the sources assert 
without being able to make statements about the historical event it- 
self. Of course, the historian prefers to be able to assert statements of 
fact about tlie historical events and not just about his sources; and he 
works to this end when he criticizes historical materials. Sometimes he 
does have enough mediating facts so that he feels justified in asserting 
the second kind of statement. To the questions of (1) what are me- 
diating facts? and (2) what constitutes enough mediating facts in the 
above sense? the rest of this chapter will be devoted. 

Is the report of the Illinois State Register sufficient evidence to 
prove that Lincoln gazed over the audience at Ottawa as though at a 
loss for words? Probably not. The Register was a Douglas paper 
strongly biased against Lincoln. Are there other traces left by the 
actual happenings that support or deny this report? Let us take a 
slightly different statement of fact about Lincoln, the speaker, Mildred 
Freburg Berry makes the statement that “Lincoln evidently suffered 
throughout his career from that bugbear of all students of public 
speech, stage fright." In addition to the above report in the Illinois 
State Register, she notes a similar report by Oliver Crissey of Avon, 
Illinois, who attended the debate in Galesburg. His statement was 
reported in the Galesburg Evening Mail of October 8, 1908 This date 
suggests that an obser^ er was asked about his recollections of the event 
on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversaij of the great debate. She 
quotes Lincoln's biographers. ^Villiam H. Herndon and Je^e Weik. 
I the effect that “it seemed a real labor to adjust hi^elf to his sur- 
roundings." Finally, she quotes from a letter of Lincolns to Herndon 

"P"- - 

“"ss "rrsii.; 

recollection of Oliver t-risscy I in 

f3^ Herndon and Weik's assessment m their b ogmphy. and (4) Lin 
(3) Hernaon anu Herndon, this historian made a judg- 

coln-5 statements in his letter m 

Sh^ ^LTtsTudgTent .as made .ith some r^ereations is 

indicated by the word •■esadentl)^^^^^^^^ 

As this example ’.pwiinesses to events that he is studying, 

depend upon the ° ^ or they may be secondhand. 

These reports of “bsersers ma be d^ 

The historian does of the sire of the crowd at 

reported through another. For document 

» Berry, p. 847. 
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the Charleston debate, the length of the Lincoln parade from Mat- 
toon to Charleston and the kinds of carriages and wagons m the 
parade, the historian must depend upon the descriptions written y 
those who were there and saw it or by those who had it reported to 
them by someone who saw iL , 

For accounts of how people felt or thought or of what Linco n 
believed and Douglas felt, the sdiolar relies upon introspective ac- 
counts of the people doing the feeling, thinking, and believing. 
historical novelist may say that as Lincoln moved to tlie front of the 
platform at Freeport his thoughts turned back to Salem and Anne 
Rutledge. The historian cannot say such a thing unless he has a report 
m Lincoln's handwriting to this effect or unless he finds documents 
produced by others who heard Lincoln say that he had such a thought 
at this particular time. 

Determining what took place in a recent traffic accident m a 
court of law with eyewitnesses available for extensive examination and 
cross-examination is not always an easy matter. The historian operates 
under more limiting conditions and often tries to find out what hap 
pened in a more complex situation and more remote time. His task 
is, thus, more difficult. The historian does have the advantage of being 
unhurried, if he wishes, and die passage of time may reveal some 
honest testimony that was not available at the time the incident oc- 
curred. 


PRI.M.VRY AND SECOND.VRY SOURCES 


The historian wants the best testimony that he can get about the 
Imtorical events of interest to him. Therefore he wants information 
from firsthand accounts of events. These are furnished by people or 
recording devices diat directly perceived the phenomenon in ques- 
tion. Sucli sources are primary. In this sense the account of a news- 
paper reporter who observed the debate between Lincoln and Douglas 
at Jonesboro, is a primary source. In like manner the videotape re- 
cording of a John Kennedy and Richard Nixon debate of I960 is a 


primary source, 

Tlie primary source need not be the original manuscript. The 
printed letters of Lincoln may be as good a primary source as die 
ciual letters. On the other hand, original documents arc not neccs- 

sonienneTi'’'^ may give an account by 

in'» the ^ Jo»esboro debate as described to die person writ- 

*vice that was not 

u^Trinrof S r “ «eondary source. The motion pic- 

film of a reenactment of the Lincoln-Douglas debates would be 
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a secondary source, Just as a historical monograph on the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates by a scholar who had not observed them would be 
a secondary source. 

Many times the same article, newspaper story, book, letter, or 
memoir will be a primary source for some statements of fact and a 
secondary source for others. When the reporter writes of what he has 
personally observ'ed, he is a primary source. He is a secondary source 
when he reports information from “informed observers," or “sources 
close to the government,” or “usually reliable sources.” A biography 
may be a secondary source for the most part, but Forrest Davis’s biog- 
raphy of Huey Long,^ for example, contains Davis’s personal impres- 
sions of Long speaking on the senate floor and reports of extensive 
interviews with Senator Long. Herndon’s biography of Lincoln is also 
a primary source about some matters relating to Lincoln. 

The same material may change from secondary to primary source 
material because of the focus of the study. If the scholar is studying 
Sartre, Eric Bentley’s The Playwright as Thinker* would be a second- 
ary source; however, if he were studying dramatic criticism in the 
twentieth century, he might be able to use the same book as a pri- 
mary source. 


TESTING THE AUTHENTICITY OF SOURCES 

The first step in the critical evaluation of historical materials is to 
examine' them to see i£ tliey are authentic. Historical documents may 
be tomed for a number of reasons. Sometimes they are forged for 
money, to gain title to land or other property, to play a practical joke, 
or for political advantage." The Kensington Runestone of Jf.nnesota 
is an e^mple of an alleged historical trace, with widespread imph- 
cations bearing on the discovery of America, tiiat has not been estab- 
lished as authentic. In 1928 the Atlantic Monthly published a senes 
of letters reputedly written by Abraham Lincoln and Ann Rutledge.- 
In testing the authenticity of such doubtful materials the historian 
uses all die techniques available from other disciplines suid, as legal 
detection and archeology. The historian may examine the paper 
handwriting, inks, seals, spelling, grammar, and stjle of writ ng to 
, . . r Jnr-ttmpnts The Lincoln Jetters m the Atlantic 

check authenticity o as bauds because of certain ahacli- 

Monthly were revealed by scholars as 

a Forrest DavU. Huey Long (Nc^^ York. 1935). 

* New York. 1946. famous literary forgeries see Richard D. Allick. The 

s For an account of some fatn^s 142-176. 

Scholar Adventurers (New York, -♦ Atlantic Monthly, CXLII (1928), 

« Wilma Francis ^^‘nor. Un^ tne 
838-856; CXLIII (1929). 
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ronisms m the texts (i e , the letters contained references that Linco 
rsould not hate made) For example, the letters mention nmsing to 
Kansas which was not )et organized and opened for settlement a 
time the letters were supposed to have been written They also reier 
to a section 40 m reference to a piece of land and since sections are 
only numbered to 36 and Lincoln was a 5 urve)or, he vvas un i e y 
hav e made such an error ^ 

As troublesome as forgeries are the errors that creep into ti 
documents by accidents These errors include such dungs as a para 
graph of matenal inserted as conjecture or explanation in a copy o 
the document for which the original is lost, or a subsequent cutting or 
addition printed as though it had occurred in the original Many o 
Shakespeare’s plays have been changed in this fashion * 


THE AUTHEVriCITY OF SPEECH TEXTS 

Of particular interest to scholars in speech is the problem of 
establishing the authenticity of speech texts (The same problem faces 
the dramatic cntic and the theatre historian in working with pl^Y 
scnpts) Students of public address have asked three questions m this 
regard (1) who prepared the speech^ (2) who gave the speech? 
(3) what did the speaker say? 


GHOSTWRITERS AXD COLLABORATORS 

Scholars have always had difficulty answering the question of who 
wrote a given speech Ironically enough, we remember the names of 
the ghostwTiters of Ancient Greece while we forget the names of their 
clients Most of the ten Attic orators, for example, were ghostwrniei? 
Lysias s fame rests largely on the speeches he wrote for others Yet, 
attribute the speeches to him and not to his clients Today the ghost 
writer tends to be anonymous and the speeches he writes are usually 
attributed to his client. Ghostwriting has permeated history, and the 
ghosiwTiter is often extremely difficult to identify, and when he i* 
discovered, his part m the writing of a historical document is often 
difficult to evaluate* For die speech historian the process of discover 
mg who coninbuied what ideas and what language to a speech is of 
great imporuncc 

Another asp ect of ghostwriting involves the multiple authorship 


orabcr 4S--17 ^ 'Vhjic House** American Heritage X (O 
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of documents tliat are attributed to individuals. Speedies and letters 
and government documents may be worked up by administrative 
assistants and department heads and signed by the administrative 
chief. The student ihay assume tliat tlie document is a reflection of die 
thinking and the knowledge of the man who signed the document, if 
he is not aware of the process by which the material was composed. 

Collaboration is most common in the preparation of speeches, but 
memoirs and letters are often ghostwritten also. In fact, almost all 
public documents must be cliecked for audiorship.^“ 

Even when the ghostwriter does little more than change the lan- 
guage of a document, he introduces difficulties for the historian. Sty- 
listic features are important clues for the checking of die authen- 
ticity of historical materials. When the ghostwriter changes the style 
of a speaker or writer, he makes it mucli more difficult to discover the 
authentic statements and ideas of a historical figure. The ghostwriter 
often obscures the clues that a man's style can give to Ins character and 
intellectual abilities. In short, who x^rote the speech? has been a peren- 
nial question for the historian but with the increase m ghostwiting 
in all areas of contemporary culture, it has become a mucli more im- 
portant one.^^ 


THE DELIVERY OF THE SPEECH 

The second question, Me gave the speech! is nsually more easily 
amwered A speech is a public event, and often there are observers 
who make a rLord of their observations. Nonetheless, the h.stonan 
must make sure he knows who, in fact, gave t e spee 


THE CONTENT OF THE SPEECH 

The ouestion of Mat did he say? is again more difficult to answer. 
Ihe question oi ^e^yspaper 

The record of what a spea stories about speeches can be mis- 

report of the speech. dismayed to read an account of ivhat 

leading. Many a speaker has naper. The speaker is cer- 

he supposedly said in the ® quotes him as saying or 

tarn that he either did not say is*^sure diat he did not give 

it they have quoted him -ccura mly. mean- 

the ideas the same emphasis, and, m genera , 

ing has been distorted. ,vritten manuscript prepared 

The record may come dm ^pt was prepared prior to 

before the speech was given. If the man p 

. — . . , Hiuom” The American Scholar, XXiI 

loEmcst R. May, ••Ghostwriting an . • t Critic" QJS, XLVI 

Bonnann T-'-fSS NWioU. CnVidu.. '(Ba.ou 

(October 1960), 284-288; Mane Hoclimuin 
Rouge, 1963). 
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delivery the speaker may have done extensive platform editing.'* The 
speech may come down through history as a manuscript written alter 
the event, in which case there may have been extensive revision ^d 
editing by the speaker and his ghostwriters before publication. ic 
speech may have been transcribed by court reporters or stenographers, 
in which case it may reflect what was said with considerable accuracy. 
On the other hand, early reporters of spcecltes, particularly legislative 
speeches, were frequently untrained and merely gave the main tliread 
of legislative debate. Sometimes they omitted material because they 
thought it dull or unimportant and sometimes they admit to having 
been caught up in what the speaker was saying to the extent that they 
forgot to record all that was said.*' 

An electronic transcription on disc or tape is the most accurate 
text of the words of a speech available to the scliolar. If the trans- 
cription is of high fidelity, it can be used for evaluating what the 
speaker meant as well as what he said. Voice inflections, phrasing, eiH' 
phasis patterns will help in discovering satire, irony, strong emphasis, 
indecision and other shades of meaning that the written text will not 
communicate. To hear Huey Long in a recording of one of his na- 
tional radio broadcasts say “Franklin Dee-Lan Ooo Roosevelt" draw- 
ing out the vowels and making a mincing burlesque of tlie cultured 
pronunciation of “Delano," conveys a much different meaning than 
die written words “Franklin Delano Roosevelt" m the text of his 
speeclu 

Of course, sucli transcriptions must be authentic. If tlie tapo 
has been edited in any fashion, it may be more misleading than a 
written text. 


A A ilhHu n o£ luch ch^g^ see Laura Cron ell, "Word Changes Introduttd 

2^242" Franklm Delano RoosecU," SM, XXV (November 

anal)tis o£ the accuracy of the recording of speeches in Franas Childs 
Vork hv 0/ ConsUtuliortal ^Convenlwn of the Stat^ 
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We are usually skeptical of the authenticity of speech texts from 
the colonial period in America or from the Middle Ages or from the 
classical period, but too often we take more recent speech texts at face 
value. Careful examination of the authenticity of recent speech texts 
reveals that this is not justified. 

A CASE STUDY 

An extended example of the problem posed by a relatively recent 
speech will illustrate most of the problems a historian meets when he 
asks of a given speech situation, “What did the speaker say? 

In March, 1935, Senator Huey Long, of Louisiana, delivered his 
most famous speecli. This was broadcast over the National Broad- 
casting Company’s network from coast to coast. Long was in the mid- 
dle of a series of national radio broadcasts attacking the Roosevelt 
Administration when, several days before the March 7, 1935 broad- 
cast, General Hugh Johnson, recently retired administrator of the 
National Recovery Administration, attacked Senator Long and Father 
Coughlin over the national hookup. General Johnson was a master of 
name calling and possessed considerable rhetorical flair in addition 
to a colorful barracks-room vocabulary. When he challenged Huey 
Long to a name-calling matcli he was up against a recognired champion 
in the art of billingsgate and the persona epithet. The due caught Ae 
imagination of the news media and a large sclent of 
public When Long answered Johnson’s attack his speech got unusual 
Average The New York Times printed a full text . . . transmbed 
coverage, i renresentatives of the National Broadcasting Cora- 

Ms usC practice. Long had the speech read into Me 
Congressional Record. Vital 

1935 issue The speech also appeared in a collection of Longs speeches 
1935 issue, inep assistant, Earle Christenberry, and 

compiled by his p There are, therefore, four 

called Speeches by speech available for the historian 

texts of Huey M 7, 1935, p^^^ ^ 

to examine in an attemp 

that occasion. j evidence, die scholar faced wid. 

differences. ^ „sort to the technique of variant 

four texts of a do^me^^d see if there is a pattern of relation- 
readings. That ■ copies. ^Vas the Christenberry text a copy 

ships that holds “ P J ^\,as the speech as reported in Vital 

of die Coufir«sio^-^ ^r was it a copy o 

riin« mpoAl or were all four independent copies of 

7nrk Times, March 8. 1935. p. 16. 
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\et another text? Or, perhaps, were all four independent copies of die 
speech itself? If the Vital Speeches cop> could be revealed, by examm 
mg the texts themselves to be a copy of the Congressional Rccor 
speech text, then, according to the procedure used in variant readings. 
It would be eliminated from further consideration and die testing o 
\ersions found in the Times and Congressional Records would con 
tinue In fact, the speech text reported in the Congressional Record 
and the one compded in the Christenberry publication are so nearly 
alike that the Christenberry \er 5 ion can be considered a copy of the 
Congressional Record speech and this text can be thought of as the 
official Long version This reduces the number of texts to three \Viien 
all three versions agree on a passage in the text, there is a strong pre 
sumption that this is what the speaker actually said, particularly 
when the historian is dealing with at least two independent versions of 
a document 


The Vital Speeches text is almost identical, with one major excep 
tion, to the version printed in the Congressional Record The Vital 
Speeches text has a conclusion that does not appear in either of the 
other tvvo versions However, it is so close to the Long version printed 
in the Congressional Record that it can be considered as a draft of the 
Long texL The differences can be viewed as the result of editing 
changes prior to publication There remain, then, two independent 
versions agreeing substantially for the first two- thirds of the speech 
and reporting the final third of the speech in much different fashion 
The New York Times speech text reported that the Senator ended 
his speech by reading portions of letters that had been written to him 
by his listeners and then delivering an emotional peroration The 
Congressional Record version contained no mention of letters and the 
Vital speeches text had the Senator concluding with a reference to 
attacks made upon him in front page editorials in Philadelphia and 
New York newspapers 


In addition to the examination of the texts by the procedure of 
variant readings the historian would take into account the reputable 
nature of The \ew York Times, and the fact that by 1935 the art of 
Uking shorthand was well developed He would also consider that 
Senator Long spoke very rapidly that he preferred to speak extempo- 
mncousl), and that he generally did speak without manuscript over 
the radio He would also consider the fact that this occasion was one 
basl^ ^ manuscript. On the 

Lnaior I T' be made about what 

rcadmir funhrr ^ broadcast? Before 

TheNewynrk ^ decision between tlie report m 

The a™ > ork r.me, and U,c Congre^.cml Record 
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We have additional evidence to help answer this question be- 
cause the National Broadcasting Company had made electrical tran- 
scriptions of the speech; and it was possible to compare the written 
texts with the recording of the speech. The recording gave every evi- 
dence of being authentic. The spcecli was transcribed on both sides 
of four aluminum discs and requires a fiber stylus to be replayed. The 
recording was obviously a mailer of indilTerence to the network. In 
1951, they had difficulty finding it for me and apparently thought of it 
as too old to be significant as a contemporary record and too young to 
be important as a historical record. I could find no evidence that the 
discs had been tampered with. 

All the printed texts of the speech follow the recorded text with 
considerable accuracy for the first two-thirds of the speech, as the var- 
iant reading technique tvould predict. Yet, even where they do follow 
ratlier closely the actual words of the speaker, they do not record 
exactly what the Senator said. 


For example, The New York Times text reads in part: 

Well, they are like old David Crockett, who went out to hunt 
a possum in the top of tlie tree, going from limb to limb, so 
he shot, but he missed. 

The Congressional Record reports the same section as: 

They arc like old Davy Crockett, who went out to hunt a pos- 
sum. He saw in the gleam of the moonlight that a possum in 
the top of a tree was going from limb to limb. He shot and 
missed. 

Lone actually said: 

Why they are like old Davy Crockett tvho went out to hunt a 
possL. He saw in the gleam o£ the moonlight that a possum 
r„ the top of the tree was going from hmb to limb. So he shot 
but he missed. 

The New York Times reports the final third of the speech as 
Tit does the first tsvo-thirds. Apparently the editors of 
accurately as it does the nrs manuscript that tlie Senator 

Vital speeches were “4” me mannscript with some 

prepared before he gave the p t*.^ congressional Record. On 

editing was probably he P ; /ad ubbed a different 

the air. the Senator :/:;tm4„ting on the newspaper 

conclusion for lus speech. Insteaa or c 

editorials he read letters from ts istjne determining the 

I have dealt * ent speech in such detail to indicate that 

textual authenticty of a re and Ute 

even such sources as r/ie perhaps, not even most of 

Congressional Record will not always, or p i 
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)et another text? Or, perhaps, were all four independent copies of the 
speech itself? If the Vital Speeches copy could be revealed, by examin- 
ing the texts themselves, to be a copy of the Congressional Record 
speech text, then, according to the procedure used in variant readings, 
it would be eliminated from further consideration and tlie testing of 
\ersions found in the Times and Congressional Records would con- 
tinue. In fact, the speech text reported in the Congressional Record 
and the one compiled in the Christenberry publication are so nearly 
alike that the Christenberry version can be considered a copy of the 
Congressional Record speech and this text can be thought of as the 
olHcial Long version. This reduces the number of texts to three. %Vhen 
all three versions agree on a passage in the text, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that tliis is what the speaker actually said, particularly 
when the historian is dealing with at least two independent versions of 
a document. 


The Vital Speeches text is almost identical, with one major excep- 
tion, to the version printed in the Congressional Record. The Vital 
Speeches text has a conclusion that does not appear in either of the 
other two versions. However, it is so close to the Long version printed 
in the Congressional Record that it can be considered as a draft of the 
Long text. The differences can be viewed as the result of editing 
dianges prior to publication. There remain, then, two independent 
versions agreeing substantially for the first two-thirds of the speech 
and reining the final third of the speech in much different fashion. 
The New York Times speech text reported that the Senator ended 
hjs yeech by reading portions of letters that had been written to him 
) IS listeners and tlien delivering an emotional peroration. The 
ongrcutonal Record version contained no mention of letters and the 
i ital Speeches text had the Senator concluding with a reference to 
attacU made upon him in front page editoriaU in Philadelphia and 
^cw \ ork newspapers. 


In addition to the examination of the texts by the procedure of 
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Wc have additional evidence to help answer this question be- 
cause the National Broadcasting Company had made electrical tran- 
scriptions of the speech; and it was possible to compare the written 
texts with the recording of the speecli. The recording gave every evi- 
dence of being authentic. The speecli was transcribed on both sides 
of four aluminum discs and requires a fiber stylus to be replayed. The 
recording was obviously a matter of indifference to the network. In 
1951, they had difficulty finding it for me and apparently thought of it 
as too old to be significant as a contemporary record and too young to 
be important as a historical record. I could find no evidence that the 


discs had been tampered w’ith. . j . . -.k 

All die printed texts of the speech follow die recorded text with 
considerable accuracy for the first two-thirds of t le spee i, as 1 
iant reading technique would predict. Yet, e\en wiere ley 
rather closely the actual words of the speaker, they do not record 
exactly what the Senator said. 


For examnle T/.r New York Times text reads in part: 

hey are like old David Crockett, who went out » hunt 
a po;sum in the top of the tree, going from hath to hmb. so 
shot but lie missed. 

The Con^erriona^cor^^^^^^^ ^ 

They are like o D y moonlight that a possum in 

:ree‘ - going from limh to limh. He shot and 

missed. 

Long actually said: ^ Crockett who went out to hunt a 

Why, leam of the moonlight that a possum 

riTtop oi ^ 

but he missed. 

t. 'r;mes reports the final third of the speech as 
The first two-thirds. Apparently the editors of 

accurately as it d . , j the manuscript that the Senator 

Vital Speeches were speech. This same manuscript with some 

prepared printed in the Congressional Record. On 

editing was proba y editing and ad libbed a different 

the air, the Senator i jj^gtead of commenting on the newspaper 
conclusion ^ his listeners. 

editorials he read particular problem of determining the 

I have dea t wi speech in such detail to indicate that 

textual authenticity Times, Vital Speeches, and Uie 

will not always, or perhaps, not even most of 
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the time, yield authentic readings of a speech. The ^ 

trates the changes that can be introduced by stenographic record g, 
by platform editing, and by the editing of a speecli after delise y 
publication. This example also illustrates the teclinique of variant 
readings to establish what was actually said. The scholar 
technique determines first which texts are copies oE others and w i 
are independent and then using the common clemenu of two or more 
independent texts he infers what was said or written. 


AUTHENriCITY OF OTHER SOURCES 

The authenticity o£ speecli texts is a special problem for critics 
and historians of public address, but the scholar in speech must exam- 
ine all sources as carefully as he does the texts of speeches to establis i 
their authenticity. Who wrote the letter? Did the man whose signature 
is on the letter really sign it? Is this actually what was written in the 
letter? Who wrote Hamlet? Is this tlie text diat Shakespeare wrote? 
Such questions must be asked of all sources. 


EVALUATING ANONYMOUS AUTHORS 

Even when all efforts to identify the author of a document faiU 
close examination of the contents can tell us something about him. If 
Daniel Webster’s summation in the White murder case would fall mto 
the hands of a scholar who was unable to identify the author, he could 
still discover a great deal about him from tlie speecli itself. The spcecli 
re%cals that tlie speaker is a lawyer, that he is making a plea for the 
prosecution in a murder trial, that he is a personage of more than aver* 
age renown, and that he has been brought especially to aid the prose* 
cution in this case. Most lengthy documents will reveal a great deal 
about the author's life and his biases and prejudices. That is, of course, 
if the document is the product of one man and not a committee of 
several ghostwriters. 


EXTERNAL CRITICISM 

Every important historical document should be criticized care- 
fully and extensively to determine as accurately as possible the ex- 
ternal circumstances that had a bearing upon its production. 

In addition to discovering who produced the document and what 
sort of person he was, the historian should establish die time and 
place in which the doaiment origin.ucd. Is this document dated? Wih 
the st)!c of the handwriting, or the language, or die words used indi- 
cate the approximate date? Will the paper and the ink serve to date 
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the document? If dated, are tlie dates accurate? Sometimes documents 
arc misdated purposely. 

In what place did the document originate? If it is found in the 
expected place and originated at the appropriate time, there is a pre- 
sumption in favor of its authenticity. 

Tlic student beginning his historical researclies may view such 
tliorough external criticism of sources as an impossible barrier. There 
must be, of course, some end to his questioning. But these methods 
have been developed over many years of scholarship and have with- 
stood the tests of time. Fortunately, many documents have been stud- 
ied by scliolars previously. The autlienticity or doubts about authen- 
ticity of such documents are well established. The historian can use 
such scholarship in his w'ork. However, if he is dealing with new 
material that has not yet been evaluated, he must carefully criticize 
the documents along the lines discussed above. 


INTERNAL CRITICISM 

Having established the time, place, authorship, and authenticity 
o£ an historical document, the historian must now turn to tnterna 
criticism. From such reliable documents as he has found, he must sift 
out the statements of fact that he evaluates as true. 

DECIPHERING THE DOCUMENT 

The first step in this process is to decipher the document What 
does! say? ThU is particularly important for any project that m- 
aoes It sayr in h- rnntain archaic expressions, words, and 

volves older materials that „hat the word 

spellings. Before one s ^ time. Some documents may be 

and the idiom meant in that the 

written in guarded language, i » 

meaning is ambiguous. 

DETERMINING THE MEANING 

. , . t voH the meaning in a statement, the next question 

Having deciphe writing ironically, figur- 

is: did the writer ^ <.„„tain large sections of figurative 

atively, or literally? Spee ' „„ the other hand, are fre- 

language and irony. Ugal docuroen 
quently to be taken quite literally. 

TESTING THE SOURCE 

u- ' n is certain that he understands the statements 

Once the understands what the author meant to 

in the document an competence of the wit- 

say by these statements, ne niu:> 
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nesses whose testimony is recorded in the document The first concern 
IS to determine if the witness was an c)cwitncss, but c\cn tlie testimony 
of an eyewitness must be critically examined ^V^s tlie witness a goo 
observer? A professional soldier should be able to report a battle more 
accurately than a casual bystander A lawyer should be able to report 
a legal summation more creditably than a butcher A forensic direc 
tors account of a debate should be more reliable than a laymans ac 
count Some men are trained for jobs that make a specialty of observa 
tion Policemen, pruate dctcctnes, and newspaper icporters are gen 
erally better trained in this than arc laymen 

Was tile witness m a good position to obscr\e the facts under con 
sideration? Was the reporter close to Lincoln at Ottawa? Or was he m 
a saloon, having filed his story, confident tliat his editor wanted tlie 
slant that he had given it? A common practice today is to prepare news 
releases for reporters and newspapers Many news stories are based on 
these releases rather than observation The sdiolar must take care not 
to evaluate such news stories as the reports of relati\cly unbiased news 
paper reporters Newspaper accounts of entertamnicnt personahucs 
often reflect tlie work of press agents If the historian of the tlieatre is 
investigating tlie life and personality of a great actress, he must be 
careful not to be misled by tins practice 

How long after tlie observation does the witness testify about 
the event? If he records his testimony immediately after the occurrence, 
it is more creditable than if he testifies fifty years later The recollec 
tions of an observer recorded many years later are often unreliable. 
The unrevised daily journal or diary is generally more reliable than 
the memoirs of an individual 

How egocentric was the witness? A certain amount of ego involve- 
ment IS inescapable in recounting personal observations, but if die 
scholar is not careful he may gam tlie impression tliat the witness was 
more active and important in the affair than he actually was The re 
port of a ghostwriter about how many of his words and ideas found 
their way into the final speech of an important person must be exam 
med critically to make sure that the witness is not overrepresenting 

his influence 

Assuming the examination of the source indicated that the wit 
ness was a competent one diat he was m a position to observe clearly 
and report accurately what took place there is still the further ques 
tion of whether he told the truth 

TESTING THE TRUTHFULNESS OF THE SOURCE 

Was he willing to tell the truth? Did the witness have a reason for 
falsehood or distortion? The reporter of die Illuwtx State Register who 
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covered the Lincoln-Douglas debates had reason to distort his descrip- 
tion of Lincoln's delivery since he was writing for an anti-Lincoln pa- 
per. We suspect the claims of a salesman about his product; we expect 
a subordinate to say good things about the boss if the boss is likely to 
hear him, and we expect a political candidate to say bad things about 
his opponent. Likewise, if the witness has been injured or his ambi- 
tions frustrated or his friends harmed, we can expect willful distortion 
and falsehood. Thus, the historian must learn as mucli as possible 
about the relationships, friendships, and feuds of the people about 
whom he is writing and of the people whose observ'ations form the 
basis of his history. The historian must also remember that people 
and their relationships do not remain the same. Lincoln in Salem is 
not the same Lincoln in Springfield. Lincoln's relationship to Doug- 
las in 1848 is not the same as in 1858. 

When testifying about highly emotional events such as labor 
strife, political campaigns, wars, economic dislocation, religious con- 
troversy, and intellectual battles, the bias of tlie witness may cause him 

to misstate or distort what happened. 

The witness may misrepresent, overstate or understate the facts 
in a desire to please. Speakers in particular may adapt their material 
to what they think the audience wants to hear. Other source materi- 
als may be distorted for the same reasons. For example, may not the 
writer of a letter misrepresent the facts in order to please the recipient 
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of the wonderfully luminous eje of tlie speaker and his graceful 
and commanding gestures 

The style of writing in certain periods of tlic eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries was florid by contemporary standards and given 
to elaborate descriptions Some speeches were acclaimed the greatest 
since those delivered by Demosthenes and Cicero 

Writers of dramatic criticism for American newspapers m the 
nineteenth century frequently couched their reviews in sucli terms 
and overstated the quality of productions When they described new 
tlieatre houses, they tended to grow poetic and reflect the general 
pride of the community in the progress that the new building repre 
sented for their city Such accounts must be carefully evaluated with 
this in mind Whether the result of conscious intent or stylistic con 
ventions, such evaluations must be interpreted 

The witness may be misled by what he expects to see because of 
his preconceived notions In observing a riot, he may see communists 
because he expects to see communists when there is mob violence 
He may expect Englishmen to lack humor, Germans to be tliorough, 
and actresses to be women of loose moral character, and his ac 
counts are therefore warped because they reflect a witness who does 
not observe as fully and fairly as an observer with less strongly held 
expectations of what he will see in a given situation 

When a source is primary and the witness is competent to ob- 
serve accurately and he is recorded authentically m the document 
under examination, the source can be considered sound for histori 
cal evidence 


examining SIECIFIC STAFEMEN’TS 

The student must remember, however, that even a tested his- 
torical source may contain statements that are not statements of fact 
and may contain some specific statements that are false A statement 
of fact from a tested source should be corroborated by another equiv 
alcnt statement of fact from another sound source, and the two re 
ports should be independent When this can be done, then the historian 
can judge that the statement of fact has been conclusively demon 
snated as historically verified In heu of the second independent re 
port, if other information corroborates the statement it may be con 
sidcrcd verified. For example, if the statement that George Wash 
ingion suneyed Uic region of Virginia m the area of the natural 
bridge is found m a tested source and corroborated by the discovery 
of Washingtons bench mark in the region, the historian will be jus- 
tified m deciding the sutement is true 
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Sources that are suspect because of the bias or personality of the 
witness may contain true statements of fact. The historian should 
examine the details of eadi document as well as the document in 
its entirety. Perhaps not all of the statements of fact in such a docu- 
ment are perceived as important and interesting by the witness. State- 
ments of this nature may well be truthful. 

Statements of fact that are prejudicial to the witness’ biases and 
interests may be considered as even more likely to be true than if 
the testimony came from a more objective witness. 

Some statements of fact may be known to be true by so many 
people that it would be folly for the witness to maintain they were 
false, even if he wanted to. In this regard the scholar should ask if 
the statement under examination was made public so that its false- 
hoods could be refuted by others who were in a position to know 
what happened. If the statement was made and widely known by 
other observers who made no effort to set the record straight, this si- 
lence creates a presumption in favor of the truth of the statement. 
If the statement was not made until other eyewitnesses were dead and 
there was less likelihood of a falsehood being revealed there is a 
i-tQ truth Had Tohn Smith published his account 

rr » ..»■ ■“ » •»“> 

about it. he would have had a better chance o£ bemg believed by 

“'’Tr'fac^u^atS-fonnation may be so incidental and probable 

that even highly unreliable sources will reveal it. One of the most 
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The statement that Lincoln's rally before the Charleston debate 
was small and unenthusiastic still helps establish the fact that Lincoln 
did ha\e a rally The statement that a gucn speaker's hands 'v^ere 
shaking so badly that he could hardly hold his notes could still cs* 
tabhsh that the speaker used notes even though the witness might 
have reasons for reporting that the speaker was more nervous than 
he really was 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


SECONDIl.\ND ACCOUNTS 


Sometimes there are no primary sources available, and the his- 
torian must then rely solely upon secondhand accounts In such an 
instance tlie historian attempts to determine how accurately the sec- 
ondary sources report what the e)ewitnesscs said and who tlie e)e 
witnesses v\ere He will then proceed to test the eyewitness as best he 
can, following the rules laid down above Such accounts are particu 
larly liable to the distortions common to rumors 

Rumors tend to be simplified versions of the original event. De- 
scriptions of events are seldom elaborated but rather details tend to 
be omitted or condensed as the rumor is repeated This tendency is 
called leveling With leveling comes a sharpening of certain details 
in the rumor which are selected for undue emphasis Sucli things as 
movement, size, events contemporaneous to tlie recounting of the 
rumor, and familiar aspects of the original perception tend to be 
sharpened during the retelling of a report The third tendency m 
hearsay reports is assimilation of details by condensing and twisting 
them to make the testimony more plausible and meaningful, or to make 
It conform to biases, prejudices, and stereotypes of the reporter 

Hearsay reports frequently have these characteristics because the 
individuals involved tend to confuse things in memory that happened 
at one time with those that happened at another time Assimilation 
IS largely a result of striving after meaning and the rationalization of 
emotional needs Witnesses lend to reshape all experience into neat 
categories, thus doing particular violence to unusual features of the 
event which then become sharpened and exaggerated or reinter 
pitted. Rumors often contain distortions of fact regarding the time, 
place, and proper names of individuals involved m histoncal events 
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L/VCK OF CORROBORATING EVIDENCE 

Sometimes Uic historian is unable to get two independent docu- 
ments bearing upon the same fact in order to corroborate the truth- 
fulness of a given statement of fact. Diligent research may not turn 
up another statement bearing on this particular happening. Many 
questions of a psycliological nature cannot be supported by more 
than one source because they deal with the inner states of individuals 
and only the individual who had the thought or feeling can really 


testify about these matters. 

In such instances the rule of two independent sources breaks 
down. The source can be scrutinized, however, to determine whether 
it is a public or private document. Was it designed tor pubhcatton 
or resened tor the eye ot a confidant? Was it intended to be kept 
completely private? In general, a person is more likely to misrepre- 
sent his tLughts and teelings in a public document than he is m a 
private or confidential report. It his recorded introspections go coun- 
L to the mores ot his time, there is a presumption m tavor ot their 
truthfulness. It his actions and his life support his introspective ac- 
counts, then there is a presumption that they are true. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Newspapers - hi" 

Tot pubHc'lddress, will rely heavily upon newspaper reports of 
theatrical events and speeches to thmr^^ata Like the 

The ^ statements of tact about human events, 

historian, the is an eyewitness to the event he 

but the ™“;=/^:,t“pIners are' highly trained observers 

IS writing particular field of reporting and therefore 

with e,vperience P ^^U^ble descriptions of what happened, 
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little perspeaive. I he y j, „ently identified, his ability can be 
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Ford Rhodes justifies Historical Sources Histoncn) Essa)s (New York, 

a historian in -Newspaptrs as 
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concentrate on the sort of paper it was during the period covered 
by his study. A paper with a reputation for accurate and objecme 
reporting in 1950 or 1960 might have had a much different reputa- 
tion in 1860 . 

Although reporters should make reliable reports, tliey often fail 
to do so. Not all reporters are good observers, nor are they all intelli- 
gent. Sometimes the reporter arrives on the scene of the event after 
it happened, and he must reconstruct what look place by interviewing 
what eyewitnesses he can. Sometimes he will suppress information 
that would be damaging to influential persons. Sometimes he is lazy 
and fails to do the necessary spadework to write a complete and ac- 
curate account. 

Newspapers are useful for purposes other than establishing the 
nature of historical events. Newspapers frequently carry commentary 
about cultural events such as essays on the state of the theatre and 
reviews of specific productions. Such commentary or review is helpful 
to the scholar when he reconstructs the cultural climate of a given 
historical period. Frequently theatrical criticism is bylined which 
gives the historian of the theatre an opportunity to study the critic. 
He may evaluate a given critic by collating reviews of the same pro- 
duction by several critics, by studying the reviews and the other 
vvTitings of the critic, and by reading comments made about the critic 
in letters to the editor and by actors, directors, and producers in 
interviews. Does he praise indiscriminately? Does he know theatre? 
Does he enjoy ripping apart a production with a clever phrase or 
figure of speech? The investigator needs to answer such questions 
when examining the work of a critic. 

Newspapers contain much trustworthy material of an incidental 
nature. The advertisements will reveal quite accurately the price 
levels of the period. They will also reveal a great deal about the style 
and tastes of the time. 


ISfERVlEWS 

Many graduate students in speech write dissertations that deal 
with contemporary Uieatre or public address and use the historical 
method. The study of contemporaneous events opens up some 
pracucal avenues for gathering and testing historical data and poses 
some speaal problems. 

If the people involved in the study are still alive, the student 
may micxview them for information. Such a source, if questioned 
th T ^ personally observed, is undoubtedly primary. All 
he lesu ol pnmar> sources mentioned abose must be applied to 
dau gathered m mterstesss. Tlte historian, as interviesser, must be 
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careful not to ask leading questions. A skillful lawyer knows how to 
structure leading questions so as to receive the desired answers. The 
historian must be careful not to do so for he is interested in the 
right answer, not tlie pleasing one. Asking loaded questions or ques- 
tions that can be answered "yes” or "no” may further mislead the 
historian. 

Unless the source’s opinion is important to the study the inter- 
viewer is well advised to ask questions of fact and attempt to estab- 
lish what the observer reports took place. He should try to avoid the 
interviewee’s biases and emotions. 

Two of the problems mentioned above in regard to testing writ- 
ten sources bear particularly on the interviewed source. The first 
deals with the time lapse between the event under observation and 
the report. Even an eyewitness recalling events of a year or more in 
the past can be expected to make mistakes about details. The super- 
ficial student will accept the interview as an accurate source of in- 
formation if the interview is with a speaker or director or other 
great man who is the focus of the study. The more thorough student 
will check the facts in other sources and may find that the speaker 
actually did advocate a certain program, even though he denies it 
or that the play did not run two years as the star testified but actually 
closed in eleven months. In such a case he should not compensat^e 
by becoming so skeptical that he decides the interviews were worth- 

iL and no? use any of the material. If two or 

’ about a statement of fact, their testi- 
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The sources used in scholarship may be cither primary or sec- 
ondary Firsthand accounts of the events under study arc primary 
sources All other accounts are secondary The primary account may 
be found m an original manuscript of a speech, letter, or diary or 
It may be in a printed or recorded version of the same materials An 
original document may or may not be a primary source, depending 
on Its contents 

The first step in the critical evaluation of historical materials 
IS to examine the circumstances surrounding their production This 
step is called the external criticism of historical sources The scholar 
must examine his malenals to see if they are authentic. All historical 
documents must be tested in this fashion, but examining the authen 
ticity of speech texts illustrates the basic problems Tlirec questions 
need to be asked m examining the authenticity of a speech text (1) 
who prepared the speech’, (2) who gave the speech?, and, (3) what 
did the speaker say’ 

Additional considerations involved in external criticism include 
establishing both the time and the place in which the document was 
produced In this regard the historian uses all available clues m 
eluding the age of tlie paper, the kind of mk used, the style of the 
language, and the place where the document was discovered 

After the historian completes the external criticism of a docu 
ment, he examines its contents more carefully From the authentic 
documents he must sift out the statements of fact that he judges to be 
true Tins step is called the internal criticism of historical sources 

Internal critiasm involves deciphering documents, determining 
the meaning of statements, and testing eyewitness accounts in terms 
of witness ability and willingness to tell the truth Even a source that 
seems sound after such evaluation may contain spcafic statements of 
fact that arc false Each statement of fact needs to be corroborated 

y another statement from an independent witness to the events 
under study Such corroboration can also be furnished by facts as 
well as testimony Even the testimony of a bad witness may contain 
true statements of fact Tlie student should examine all sources state 
ment by sutement to sift out the true statement of facts from die 
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needs to study the competence of a given reporter or drama critic 
whenever possible. He finds bylines of considerable help. If there are 
no bylines, he may have to rely solely on the reputation of the paper 
at the time under scrutiny for bias or factual reporting. 

The scholar who studies contemporary theatre or rhetoric may 
be able to interview eyewitnesses directly. These interviews need 
to be examined in much the same way as any other source of the 
historical period. Statements of fact asserted in interviews need cor- 
roboration as much as such statements found in letters or diaries. 
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Projects 

,) select a historical thesis or di-rtation tl.at has been accepted at your 
school and examine tlie use o£ historical proof in the study. 

A ei.atf'rniiiie if they are primary or secondary. 

a) Examine the you find in the study? 

b) What evidence of materials. 

c) Evaluate the , j^minents of fact that are asserted by the 

d) Select several contr t-:,,oriral evidence that supports the state- 

autlior and evaluate the „aluating diis evidence similar to llie 

ments. ^Vri.e a short i„ chapter 9. 

statement concernins Lincoln s stage Ing 

r f-irf of limited scope from the history of >our area 

2) Pick a statement of fact ot j„ial that bears on its truth or 

and searcl. your library for primary source m 

ui - 1 ed com- of a speecli or a play and determine the au- 

3) Select a published cop) oi p 

Uxcnticity of the text, , search the ncH»pa|>cr files for 

4) Select a famous speecli fro ' ^ ^.jih the publisJ’cd ii>cecii text, 

report on in Compare tl.ese newspaper .c|«r 
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5) I£ ^ou have recordings of famous speeches in your library or in your 
department, compare the transcribed version of the speedi with the tmtien 
texts. 

6) Attend the performance of a play and tlien collect all the printed re- 
viet\s of the production that you can. What sort of a reconstruction of the 
production might a historian in the year 2000 hope to make from these re* 
views? 


Questions for Discussion 

1) How might empirical researchers in speech use the historical method? 

2) Why might a speech historian want to know who wote Ute speech de- 
livered by a famous personage? 

3) To what extent b it justifiable to conjecture about the truth or falsity 
of statements of fact for which the historian cannot find mudi evidence? 

4) On what grounds would you justify studying hisioricxJ events such as 
ancient Egyptian drama or the oratory of the Dakota Sioux Indians for which 
there are few if any primary sources? 

5) How would you answer the argument that the historical method is not 
appropriate to the study of acting, the dance, musical performances, or speak- 
ing because these events must be experienced in context, and the important 
features of the hbtorical event leave no traces to aid in their reconstruction? 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE WRITING OF HISTORY 


VIEWPOINT 

According to Henry Adams, “Historians undertake to arrange 
sequences-called stories, or histories-assuming in sdence a relation 
ot^ause and eiFect. These assumptions, hidden in the depth 
libraries, have been astounding, but commonly unconscious and ch.ld- 

The scholar in speech using the historical method for a research 
proiea w U also subscribe to some notions about the method and 
project Win acquire a viewpoint toward his material 

Its apphcation. and he ^ ,, ,hat will determine 
and the imponance of — 
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artists paint them to look Dutch. In much the same way German 
history reflects the German Zeitgeist and a Russian and an English 
historian will each see the same e\ents from a different angle. In this 
country such concepts as nationalism, liberalism, pragmatism, de- 
mocracy, and capitalism are reflected in the ^vxiting of history. W. 
Stull Holt sa)5 of liberalism and democrat:)', "the influence of these 
concepts on historical scholarship has been vast. The result was 
that the wortli and liberty of the individual person and of democracy 
as the proper way of organizing society were accepted as axiomatic. 

In addition, the historian's viewpoint is made up of what he 
condones and what he condemns. Does he view propaganda as a 
necessary adjunct to political activity or does he feel propaganda 
activity is essentially wrong? Does he view emotionalism as an im- 
portant part of religious experience or does he feel emotional evan- 
gelbm unethical? 

Finally, the historian's viewpoint must include some notions 
about the nature of man. Is man essentially moved by subconscious 
conflicts and desires? ^Vhat is the role of reason in his affairs? The 
historian will hase to answer basic questions of human ps)choIogy 
of this kind whether he is aw'are of it or noL Such questions are 
particularly imporunt for historical work dealing with individuals 
in a biographical way or as leaders of movements. Scholars in sfieech 
frequently wTite w'orks of this type. 


EX.V.MPI.ES OF VIEWOINTS 

Many of the historians of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and Greece 
wrote with the viewpoint that heroes, priests, and gods caused his^ 
torical events to happen. 


THE THE01X)C1CA1. VIEWPOINT 

Hebrew historians and early Christian scholars tended to effl- 
phasue the direct intervention of God m the affairs of men. Certain 


contemporary scliolars accept die theological viewpoint and con- 
Unuc to reconstruct hUtory through this focus. For example, in the 
foreword of Garraghan's A Guide to Historical Method, Jean Delanglez 
^mments Uiat Father Garraghan has based his book upon the 
buck dcT GeschuhiUchen Methode of Father Alfred Feder, a book 
whidi has a conception of history "which leaves room for the super- 
natural, for God, for rc\ elation, for miracles." * 


» Ilolr. p V!. 
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VIEWPOINTS IN AMERICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The theological viewpoint also was influential in early American 
historiography. Charles Beard suggested, in his book An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution, that there had been three schools 
that dominated American history up to the first decade of the twen- 
tietli century. The first he identified with Bancroft and characterized 
as explaining "the larger achievements in our national life by refer- 
ence to the peculiar endowments of a people acting under divine 
guidance.” » The following period. Beard called “Teutonic” and he 
described this viewpoint as one that "ascribes the wonderful achieve- 
raents o£ the English-speaking peoples to the peculiar genius of the 

Germanic race." ® . 

Historiographers have sometimes characterized this middle pe- 
riod as the era of the •'germ” theory of history. This theory sug- 
gested that American institutions developed from European seeds 
or germs and could be explained by tracing them back to their sources 


in England and Germany. u . i i ^ 

The third period, according to Beard, was one that lacked a 
viewpoint and could not be characterized by a phrase. It is marked 
rather by an absence of hypotheses." The historians o 
were aware of the errors of previous scholars and turned aside 
from ‘interpretation’ in the larger sense. 


SCIENTIFIC HISTORY 

t hnvp come to regard this movement as 

Subsequent y, sc German scholars, such as von Ranke, 

the “scientific schoo * . movement spread to 

gave scientific history its ong ^^1^ faculty members to be- 

America because many of German graduate scliools. These 

come historians . believed in "scientific” history or in 

German-trained historians Teutonic germs, 

the notion that American ms ^ application of the scientific 

For some ^ud establishment of laws of history 

method meant the disco ^ . Chapter 5. This notion was 
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tation, and philosophy. 


5 New York. 1913, p- 1- 
« Beard, p. 2. 

7 Beard, p. 3. 

» Holt, p. 95. 
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tivity. To be objective meant to study critically the sources of his- 
tory and without bias discover what actually happened. Reconstruct- 
ing history *‘wie es eigentlich geweserC* (the way it actually hap- 
pened) was the basic historical rule. 

History written from this viewpoint had certain strengths and 
certain weaknesses. One major advantage was that scientific historians 
placed a high value on factual information, as we have indicated. 
They subjected sources to rigorous and thorough criticism and evalu- 
ation. The scientific historians are largely responsible for the pro- 
cedure for testing historical sources outlined in Chapter 9. They in- 
troduced high standards of care and thoroughness into the historical 
method. Less commendable byproducts included an often heavy and 
dry style (as the historian tried for the accuracy of a physicist), a 
tendency to be timid about venturing any statement without a sup- 
porting document, and an unwillingness to make conscious interpre- 
tations of historical materials. 

By 1913 such critics as Charles Beard and Carl Becker were seri- 
ously challenging the validity of the scientific approach to history. 
Their attack was concentrated on revealing the hidden assumptions 
of the scientific viewpoint. Critics pointed out that the scientific view- 
point towards history involved the following assumptions: (1) that 
the facts of history have an existence outside the mind of the histo- 
rian, (2) that the historian can know these facts and describe them 
accurately, (3) that the historian can divest himself of all economic, 
political, philosophical, religious, social, and esthetic interests, (4) 
Uiat there is a structure to the historical events that can be found 
by any suitably trained scientific historian, and (5) that other im- 
partial historians will agree that the structure exists when they ex- 
amine the same historical evidence.® 


the i.nfluexce of scientific history 


By 1920 the scientific approach to history was well on its way 
losing abandoned.*® However. alUiough most historians have modi- 
icd. It not rejected, scientific assumptions, the tremendous influence 
of scicnufic history at the turn of the century has had a not alwa)5 
^utary effect on Uieoriring in the humanities and the social sciences, 
the student doing a historical study in speech may well have ab- 
sorbed some of Uicse assumptions almost below the level of con- 
sciousness and as a result may be working with a naive and unex- 
ammed viewpoin t towards his material. Probably the most commonly 


* Holl. p. fjQ. 

RandiU and Ilainci. p. 25. 
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held assumption is the common sense one that the student must re- 
construct the events that he is studying as they really were. This is 
an impossibility. The best the scholar can hope for is to make a 
judicious selection of conclusively demonstrated statements of fact 
from carefully tested historical sources. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FRONTIER VIEWPOINT 

The first modification of the germ theory of the developinent of 
American institutions came before the heavy attack on the scientific 
historians of the early twentieth century. Frederick Jackson Turners 
famous paper “The Significance of the Frontier in American His- 
tory" delivered in Chicago in 1893, was influential in developing 
the new point of view. Turner suggested that the influence of the 
settlement of new lands on American institutions was as importarit 
as the germs inherited from the forests of Germany. History accord- 
ing to Turner, could be examined in terms of the unique character- 
istfcs imparted to American institutions by the frontier. The frontier 
furnished a continual rebirth and return to primitive conditions. 
This continual leveling process helped mold the American cul^^ure 
and character.^ Turner’s thesis influenced *e viewpom of many 
scholars English historian H. Hale Bellot affirmed, that the most 
distinctwe femure of American historiography 

laSOwastheworkofthe^nddleWestejns^o^^^^^ “sc”' 

directly from Turners th ^ F constitutional politics of 

center of inter^t ” states and minor localities in 

the Eastern Seaboard to the mstory 

the middle regions. 

the S.CN1F.CANCE OF THE CITV VIEWPOINT 

j • Ill's naoer. Turner noted that the census 

In the introduction . unsettled areas in die United 

report of 1890 showed no waning of the frontier and 

States. The of American society has furnished 

the increasingly urban ch history. In the last thirty 

another viewpoint for the in P tlie urbanization of 

years a growing number o ^ institutional and cul- 

the United States as an A. M. Sdilesinger Sr. on 

tural changes. An article y ^nggests some of the elements of 
“The City in American Hvstor), 
this Viewpoint towards history. 

uRcpn^i Ff f * JaAio.. Turner. T e ^ 

li Mississippi Valley /<»»» 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SCIENCE VIEWPOINT 

For many historians, but for the writers of intellectual history in 
particular, the assumption that science has had an impact on soaety 
and thought has been an intriguing viewpoint to use in writing his- 
tory The effects of Newtonian mechanics and Darwinian evolution 
on intellectual history, the influence of science and the scientific 
method on the enure intellectual community, and the prestige of 
science with the general public, are elements within this approach 
The viewpoint from whi^ we examined the history of research m 
speech in Part one of this book and from which we will examine 
the current status of research m Chapter 17 includes, as an impor 
tant assumption, the influence and prestige of science with both aca 
derate and general publics 


DETERAIINIS-nC VIEWPOINT 


The scholar undertaking a study in speech and avowing his as 
sumption must take a stand on another important issue He must 
make an assumption about the freedom of the will Sidney Hook, in 
his study of The Hero in History, stales the question clearly to 
what extent is the character of a given leadership causally and, since 
men are involved, morally responsible for our historical position and 
future 


The determinists would answer that the influence of leadership 
and personality on historical events is negligible or nonexistent One 
of the most important groups of historical determinists interprets 
history as being the result of economic forces A major book of this 
t)pc 15 Charles A. Beards An Economic Interpretation of the Con 
stiiutwn During the 1920 s and 1930 s the economic interpretation 
of history enjojed a vogue in the United States The viewpoints of 
Uic^ auUiors ranged from the consideration of economic factors along 
with other causes to the outand-out economic determinism of Mane 
ist historians wlio explained history in terms of the class conflicts 
resulting from ownership of the means of production 

psjchology and psychiatry m this century fur 
d sir l Sdiolars adopting this answer 

w.Tal 1 ^ creature wifh a conscious 

U exi^aii^ T ''i” ' behavior could 

ihcj followid the behationu ps)chologisu or by the victvDoint that 

rUtcvToltowa ■" ‘ubcontetous, 

d U.cy follo'.ed Ute Freudian model In either ca« there approaches 

“ Ii»3 p 7 
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led to the conclusion that since man was unable to control his 
thoughts and actions he could not be held responsible for them. 
This led to tlie further conclusion that man could not be looked 
upon as a motivating force in histor)', helpless as he was in the grip 
of conditioned responses or of subconscious desires and impulses. 
The hero forced along by a powerful neurosis developed because of 
die diildhood treatment he received from his nurse is hardly a hero 
at all and certainly not responsible for his actions. 

Still odier deterministic forces were to be found in the work of 
sociologists and andiropologists who discovered that traditions and 
mores and group norms and pressures could result in the social con- 
trol of individuals and ultimately determine the nature of society. 


THE CRE^VT MAN VIEWPOINT 

The opposing concept assumes that men can change the course 
oE history and do so consciously, o£ their own free will, and they can 
be held responsible for their actions. This viewpoint towar.^ life and 
towards history is an old one. It has often been called the Grea 
Man Theory of history. Since at least the time of Carlyle s famous 
discussion of Heroes and Hero-Worship to Sidney Hooks Hero 
111 Histoiy, this question has remained an important one for scholars. 

The question is pertinent for scholars in speech because so much 
of dilhismrv they write deals widi flamboyant and dynamic orators, 
^ 1 flirectors What influence did Eisenstein have on 

ivriters, actors, and directors 1 

film? What effect did Stanisla y l Pranllin Roosevelt's fire- 

O'Neill do for the Antenon ^ea^D^^ 

side chats have any effect on th the effect of 

Douglas debates affect e Should Douglas have answered dif- 

Father Coughlin’s radio Lincoln at the Freeport debate? 

ferently the second question ra y ^ 

To deal with such difference. The questions 

point that human Theory” of history, for there 

themselves assume the u ^ possibility of 

would be no point in aski g ^ or that 

discovering that Roosevelt cinema. To view tlie 

Eisenstein did have an m die 

world in this way is not doing .o. 

world in this way tf you are historical research project m speecli 

Indeed, the student doing a fashion. The question 

may find it helpful to loo a discover enough scientific laws to 
of whether or not it is possi . ^ moot question. It is a question 
explain all human history is, as ) ' , jo ^o, but the evidence 

of fact because it eidier is or is not possio 
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is far from in. Should enough scientific laws be discovered to explain 
the action of every human being ilicn die determinists would have 
considerable proof for dieir idea, and it would be wise to view his* 
tory in this way. In the present situation, however, the scholar must 
operate on faith no matter what viewpoint he takes. The economic 
deterrainist as well as the believer in the freedom of the will, both 
take their position on trust until more evidence is accumulated. In 
such a situation, if the notion that human personality makes a differ* 
ence in history helps the student illuminate his material and aids 
him in the interpretation of events, he might well take diis viewpoint. 

At any rate, scholars often find it diificult to write history from 
a consistently deterministic standpoint. Sidney Hook judges that so- 
cial determinists of all kinds write history as though some individuals 
“at some critical moments play a decisive role in redirecting die 
historical wave." Even the communists fall into the assumption of 
human will. Engels refers to Marx as taking decisive action. Trotsky 
talks in the same fashion about Lenin. Theological determinists also 
slip into this view on occasion. Hook says of die Popes that diey 
“speak of western culture since the reformation as if it had been 
aeated by Luther and Calvin behind God's back." is 

The scholar using the historical method in speech often finds it 
difficult to refrain from writing as though individuals at critical mo- 
ments in history make decisions diat change die course of events. 
Certainly any scholar who attempts to evaluate the effectiveness of 
a speech, or a speaker, or the speechmaking of a rhetorical movement, 
assumes as part of his viewpoint the notion that these speakers affected 
history, and if they had not spoken things would have happened in 
a different way. 


VIEWPOINTS APPROPRIATE TO SCHOLARSHIP IN SPEECH 

The scholar in speech does not need to subscribe wholly or in 
part to the “Great Man Theory” of history. He may take the view- 
point of an economic determinist. He may explain the history of the 
commercial theatre in New York in terms of the effects of unioniza- 
uon of stage hands, musicians, actors, and carpenters. He may ex- 
amine the effects of building codes on the income of theatre-building 
owners. He may study the rising costs of production in relation to 
i le cost of theatre tickets and over-all box office income. He may 
explain the artistic qualities of the theatre in terms of these economic 
factors.!* 


I look, p. 12. 

ThcTh«ticlY«‘i?.ltn'vS“?n^^^^ Make-BcUeve: 

v»cum to Had EcoDaimcs** Barron's (June 6, 1960). 1. 
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He may examine the history of the theatre in St. Louis in terms 
of the effects of tlic frontier on the culture of the community. He 
may explain the developmenu of speecli education from 1850 to 1920 
from the same viewpoint, indicating how the pragmatic climate of 
tlic frontier demanded an elective system and the establishment of 
practical courses such as public speaking and debating. 

He might, on ilic other hand, examine more recent historical 
developments in speech education in terms of the urbanization of our 
society. The rise of discussion courses could be explained in this 
fashion. The frontiersman hardly needed training in group discus- 
sion; tlic organization man certainly does. 

In lO-ie the Committee on Historiography of the Social Science 


Research Council published a bulletin on “Theory and Practice in 
Historical Study." In tliis publication die members of the committee 
laid down certain propositions relevant to the study of history. In 
Proposition VI they referred to the notion that all written history 
represents a selection of materials and an emphasis in the presenta- 
tion o£ the data tliat, avowed or unavowed, affects the results of the 
research. They concluded that historiography should have as wo of 
its purposes L clarification of this notion for all workers tn hts- 
torj!, and the setting tordr of the "many schemes of reference m- 
ter;;t, or emphasis which have influenced wrttten or spoken hts- 

“■^The members of the committee drawing this 1946 -port thus 

advocated a pluralistic approach to the writing plwah 

• . . ■ . iT^.trc flip historian to focus on any aspect ot human 

istic viewpoint allows the Ins 

endeavor for his f “^herary historic. With such a view- 

economic social, j„,ufi,ble as a history of the War 

point, a history of t anproach the historian may adopt a 

of 1812. With this P of historical explanation, such 

concept that emphasizes o” P tbe ownership of the 

as the effects of hemes <.r of .pdety upon the in- 
means of production, or -fbe pluralistic 

stitutions and individuals Hifferent approaches in different 

viewpoint allows the scholar to ‘“he hf mn PP 
studies, depending upon c-umsmnces_^and a 

the multiple causation factors op should develop his point 

He must, however, remem er ^ student's 

of view consciously and wit , articulated and critically ex- 

viewpoint, while it can be come 

amined, cannot be easily changed. 

H Council Bullcin 54 (New York, IWC). p. 154. 
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If a man is committed to a liberal or conservative position, or 
to a Marxist or Capitalist or Roman Catholic or Freudian position, 
he often will find it difficult to change his thinking at will Nor, in 
deed, is his viewpoint likely to be arrived at through intellectual 
means alone 

For the student in speech who brings not only a background m 
history to his task but also a background in public address, literature, 
and cnticism, certain additional assumptions may well be implied 
in his viewpoint If the student is making a historical investigation 
of the commercial theatre, he will have expressed or implied as 
sumptions about the nature of the theatre, about its importance to 
the community, about the relationship between box office and the 
quality of the theatre, and about a host of other factors dealing spe 
cifically with theatrical matters and drama in relation to culture 
In like fashion, the student investigating the history of speech edu 
cation will be operating within a framework of assumptions about 
the importance of speech courses, about the desirability of the me 
chamcal approach to delivery, about the importance of research to 
speech, about the elocuuon movement, and a host of otlier factors 
dealing with education m general and speech in particular 

The student making a historical investigation of public speaking 
will have a number of assumptions with which he examines the raw 
matenal of history to write his study Perhaps he has a bias in favor 
of logical argument and debating He may be preoccupied with 
persuasion He may have a firm commitment to the notion of freedom 
of spcecli He may believe that rhetoric is an art, style is the man, 
and eloquence is to be cherished and admired 

All of tlicse assumptions can color the scholar's interpretation 
of historical spcccli events and some of them might seriously handicap 
his work with certain historical materials For example, the scliolar 
who believes that rhetoric and eloquence are to be chenshed, might 
have difficulty doing a study of the speechmaking of the Nazi party 
m Germany from 1922 to 1932 and with a history of the speech 
making of die Communist part> m the United States in the same 
period He would find little eloquence to study m the monolithic 
st>le of Communist rhetoric m this country after 1929 and this would 
make It difficult for him to examine such matenal The same invest! 


L “ embarking on a scnoui career 
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gator would find that a history of English parliamentary speaking 
from 1939 to 1945 was much more amenable to treatment from his 
particular viewpoint. 

The historian of the theatre who believes that theatre is an 
avenue to knowledge and one of tlie major cultural expressions of a 
given society, might be comfortable studying the Provincetown Play- 
ers and have considerable difficulty with a history of variety theatre 
in New York from 1900 to 1918. Many times such biases, hidden or 
articulated, will guide the graduate student to proper historical ma- 
terials. 

Sometimes, however, if the viewpoint is hidden from the begin- 
ning scholar in speech and from his faculty advisers, he may be coun- 
seled into a historical study that will be difficult for him to handle. 
He may find the material, if not dull, at least distasteful; and he may 
have considerable difficulty interpreting the meaning of its events. 


SELECTING THE HISTORICAL METHOD 

Since speech offers such a variety of topics for investigation and 
a considerable variety of metliods of researclr for those conducting 
such investigations, the graduate student seardnng ” “ 
topic should analyze carefully his background, interests and talents 
before selecting a topic that requires the historical method of research. 

An imerest and background in general “V"™ 

that the student has a potential for bibliography 

leafing through old newspaper seriously 

and note cards is repugnant ;,:.torical study. If he has little 

question the developing his writing skill, 

talent for writing and little inic 

he should consider some other form omsea^^^.^ historical method 

In any case, once the develop 

and a general area that he w j^istorical background. Adding 

a program of studies that wi Developing proficiency in 

a minor in Ms study is another good idea, 

languages that will be helpfu tentative decisions about his re- 

If the student can make ^.^reer, so that he can tailor his 

search project early jnuch better equipped to do his 

program to his research, he cannot do so, he certainly should 

study when the time comes. j piiy, formally in courses or 

begin his study of *’‘“°'2'ecWes to do a historical study. 

on his own, as soon as he de 
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SELECTING A TOPIC 

The student may look for a topic that grows out of his particular 
interests in speech. If he is interested in speech education, he may 
write a history of the elocution movement or the speech training in 
a specific institution. If he is interested in broadcasting, he may write 
a history of a network. If he is intrigued by speech pathology, he may 
write a history of speech correction in the public schools. If he is 
drawn to musical comedy, he may write a history of musical comedy 
on the Broadway stage. 

The student may look for a topic that grows out of some cul- 
tural or economic interest that is not related to speech. He may study 
religious speaking, speaking in tlie labor movement, business, legal, 
or agrarian speaking. He may study the theatre of economic protest, 
vaudeville, melodrama, or the relationship of various religious mo\e* 
ments to the theatre. He may have an interest in ethical questions 
that will lead him to study demagogues, evangelists, or saints, or 
public relations and advertising. He may be interested in tlie history 
of a particular region which will lead him to study Southern anti- 
secession speaking or the history of abolition plays, or the speaking 
of the vigilantes in California. Or he may choose a topic that grows 
out of his desire to know more about the cultural climate and the 
activities of a great speaker, playwright, actor, director, designer, 
\oice scientist, or teacher. 

He should search for an area that excites his interest and curi- 


osity, for if he really wants to know something about the events he 
is studying, the preliminary steps of historical research will be less 
painful. (Interest grows with information and understanding, how- 
ever, and this problem is not troublesome once the study is well 
started, no matter what the topic.) 

In one sense, everything that has happened to mankind is suit- 
able for historical investigation. In another sense, however, every 
historical investigauon needs to be evaluated for its worth. For the 


graduate student the justification of his study is a very tangible mat- 
ter. He will be required to present a prospectus of his study to the 
graduate faculty for evaluation and approval. The postdoctoral re- 
searcher may not face such immediate and obvious problems of justi- 
fication. but when he submits his work for publication, he can expect 
that his work will be evaluated by editors and readers. 

In general, important events and individuals are more likely to 
Incl ''orihvvhilc history than die study of unimportant events 

inoncSTm^r’.r tor a topic tor a historical 

monograph tlicrc are important resets at.ons to keep in mind. It the 
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question asked about important events is superficial, or of only mo- 
mentary interest, tlie study may be more trivial than a study of less 
important affairs that probes more deeply and asks a more universal 
and persistent question. 

Eacli year a number of graduate students in speech write histor- 
ical studies as tlicir master’s thesis. You will find the titles of such 
studies listed in tlie summary of graduate dieses published yearly in 
Speech Monographs. The following list of titles was selected from these 
summaries and illustrates the sorts of topic that have been investi- 
gated in master’s theses using the historical method. 


The Contributions of yUexander Graham Bell to the Fields 
of Spccdi Padiology and Audiology 

A History of die Development of Speecli Correction in the 
San Francisco Unified Scliool District, 1915-1956 

The Image of die Orator in the United States from 1890 to 

1900 

A Historical Analjsis of Selected Sermons of Jeremy Taylor 
A Historical Study of the Public Address of Margaret Chase 


A History of the School of Expression and Oratory at Ne- 

Xh^HnrScventyrvTYears of Forensic Activities at the Uni- 

'■"7 Hisfor;StXri Anterican Forces Korea Networlt 

OrderOiA^of” cS'oT: The Formative Years of American 

Broadcasting, 1920-1^ rolleee at the University of Detroit 

I^d-yTtlm of Theatre in Oreater Miami 

""7’smdy of the American Repertory Theatre System from 
‘”7he Development of hfethods for Flying Scenery on the 
Unions in the UnitedStates 


NARROWING THE TOPIC 

, -JpH unon a general area of study he 
' Once the student has dead P 
should systematically examine die focus his study 

a sound grasp of the historica this more narrow topic, 

more sharply. As he becomes im analysis of die material 

a structure should begin to take That is, as the student 

that will enable him to ask a spec 
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Studies the material some events vciW strike him as more important 
than others, some time periods will seem transitional, and the per^ 
ods bettseen these transition points may exhibit certain earmarks 
that will serve to characterize them. For example, in his stu y o 
the “low varieties” program in Memphis, Eugene K. Bristow is- 
covered a transition point in the >ears 1861-1862 in the professions 
variety theatre in Memphis. By 1861-1862 variety programming had 
shifted from a dual purpose of instruction and entertainment to 
entertainment alone. At this time Federal troops entered Memphis 
and changed the character of both the city and the variety theatre. 
He found another transition point in the )ears from 1873 to 1878. 
The death of the leading entertainer, a can-can dancer whose stage 
name was Aline LeFravre, and the death of a leading manager, cou- 
pled with three yellow-fever epidemics, a national depression, and a 
rising city debt caused variety theatre to virtually disappear in Mem- 
phis. The period between these transition points contained a thriv- 
ing public entertainment which he called the “low varieties” theatre. 
He judged this theatre’s main characteristics to be “monotony, uni- 
formity, similarity," A structure, thus, took shape in the material. 
After determining this structure, Bristow' chose to examine the ques- 
tion of v\hy manager after manager failed in the low variety business 
during this period. He ultimately found that success or failure could 
be ascribed to the v^ay the managers planned and organized their 
shows.'* 

Such a specific question grovsing out of the structure discovered 
in the material can be answered with a thesis statement that will 
help limit and define the topic. The question is also helpful in deter- 
mining the relevance of material to the study as the student begins to 
develop a prospectus. A sample prospectus can be found in the Ap- 
pendix. 

Tlie student may well modify his plans in light of the results of 
his research. He does not know what he will find until he has been 
over die ground, and what he discovers should play a prominent role 
in his decision about the most fruitful question to ask and about the 
best answer that can be given to that question. He may, also, change 
die scope of his study because he discovers imj>ortant transition 
points or boundanes within die material. Bristow found reason to 
narrow his topic to the lov^r varieties program even though Uiere was 
a family type variety theatre in Memphis at this time. He also found 
the years 1566-1 873 as logical boundaries for his study because they 

Ut Program m Memphij. I«05-1673,’' QJS, XLIV 
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more intensively and soon found the topic too general for his pur- 
pose. He narrowed the topic to the speechmaking of the America 
First movement. Subsequently he found many state America First 
Committees as well as the national committee sponsored speakers. 
His final topic was limited to the speechmaking conducted under 
the auspices of the National Committee of the America First move- 
ment.*® 

BEGINNING THE RESEARCH 

Historical studies often grow out of background courses and semi- 
nars. A seminar in the history and criticism of public address or the 
history of the theatre is an excellent place to begin the background 
study and early development of a topic for a thesis or dissertation. 
So also is a more specialized seminar in either the major or minor 
field. The advantage of this kind of birthplace for a researcli project 
is that the student is assured of guidance and criticism from the start. 
He is also forced into a pattern of deadlines which is of great help 
in getting the study under way. 

In the absence of such seminars, graduate advisers usually furnish 
the deadlines and consultation required. In any event, the early se- 
lection of a general area for study is advisable if the student hopes 
to write a polished historical study. 

In the early stages the student should attempt to clarify his vieiv- 
point toward the historical materials with which he is dealing. What 
are his presuppositions about the theatre or about public address? 
How much influence on historical events does a great individual 
have? How important are economic factors? He should express for 
himself as clearly as he can, whatever presuppositions he has as he 
begins his study. 

STRUCTURE 

As he begins to examine the historical materials from this viettf- 
point, the historian should try* to find structure in the materials. Struc- 
ture in this sense is not the same as arranging the results of histor- 
ical research on sheets of paper. The structure that the scholar finds 
may well serve the function of organizing his completed monograph, 
but dial Is a byproduct of the main function of structure which is 
to reveal a coherence and unity to the events under consideration 

«Mr. Parjon and I discussed the way he narrowed the topic for his tbesh 
while he ynt woiUtig on it at the Unisersity of .Minnesou. 
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that help explain, in the sense of historical explanation discussed in 
Chapter 5.=® 

THE NATURE OF STRUCTURE 

Contrary to the assumption of the scientific historians, the re- 
searcher does not “find’* structure in his material as one might find 
a penny on the street because the penny happens to be there and any 
other passer-by might find it too. The structure he finds is a function 
of the historical events that he is studying, to be sure; but it is also a 
function of his viewpoint and his genius or talent. In a way, the 
scholar as much invents the structure as finds it. Two scholars study- 
ing the same events from different viewpoints will find or invent 
different structures to explain the materials and yet both studies 
may be excellent, indeed classical, works. Adam Smith and Karl Marx 
studying economic events from different viewpoints, ound very dif- 
ferent structures in them and yet both wrote classical ec^ 

nomics. This possibility of finding different reintTr 

events partly accounts for the importance and necessity of reinter- 

have revealed this kind of 
u ' fpri'ah In addition, these classical structures are 
structure in thetr “ .^otto tnaterials. that the works 

so apt, persuasive, a pp interesting to succeeding gen- 
expressing them remain n, new maLials 

erations ^htn scholars apply in imitative fash- 

is a risky business, howeve ^ Wh ^ particular set of events 

ion the framework developed in tfi J h j jaj under 

to other events the results "^”0 be forced into inappro- 

study. Quite often new “=“ 7 * applied to them without adapta- 

priate molds if the classical P Kapital to 

tion. Marxist scholars who u cultural materials furnish 

explain diverse economic, historical, ai ^ 

an example of what can happen in t IS g ,l,3t will become 

Not all scholars have the genius to wr.te^^^_^^ 

classics; but unless the sc o ar i^^rdly be said to be writing a 
of some sort in his research, he can na y 

scholarly work at all. 

STRUCTURE AND SPEECH j. pertinent to all 

The discovery of has particular pertinence to the 

historical investigation in speca student in wTiting a In*- 

\NTiiers of history' of the t leatre. ^ ^ 
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tory of the commercial theatre in Los Angeles, California, may be 
ovenvhelmed by the wealth of information he can collect about who 
appeared in Los Angeles when, where, and in what play. He may 
discover that there is much information about who owned what diea- 
tres at what time and where the theatres were located.^ Additional 
research may indicate the size, architecture, scene machinery, light- 
ing facilities, fire escapes, and interior decorations of theatre houses 
in the period under investigation. He may find information about 
box-office prices, managers, producers, and theatre owners and finan- 
cial failures and successes. Finally, he may be impressed by the wor 
of several local critics who regularly reviewed the major theatrical 
events in the period he is studying. 

Having gathered all this information, he is now faced with the 
problem of writing a history of the theatre in Los Angeles. Even if 
he has thought but little about his viewpoint towards history and 
towards theatre, if he has not searched for structure in this welter 
of information, he may, nonetheless, wTite a dissertation of some sort. 
What the student will do, then, in addition to collecting the informa- 
tion, is find some metliod of selecting and arranging the material. 
He can easily do this. He might, for example, do a chapter on famous 
actors and actresses who played in Los Angeles, another on theatre 
ouTiers and managers, another on theatre finances, and yet another 
on critics of the theatre. But if he proceeds in this fashion, when he 
finishes, he will have a dissertation that looks like a telephone direc- 
tory. A historian on the examining committee of a Ph.D. candidate 
who had just submitted such a history' of the theatre to the graduate 
school was heard to mutter as he left the oral examination, “That 
just isn't history. Any competent secretary could have done it." 
Scliolarship requires something more than this, namely, the bringing 
to bear of an artiailatc viewpoint on the materials, and the discovery 
of a structure tliat accounts for the events under study. 

In selecting the following examples of structures from scholarly 
works in speech, 1 have drawn from readily accessible studies pub- 
lished in the Quarterly Journal of Speech. You may, therefore, ex- 
amine in each case the entire descriptive article and see hosv the 
structure works in contexL Of necessity, my treatment will be brief 
and will not do full justice to the explanatory posver of the structure. 

In examining how Eugene K. Bristow limited the scope of his 
history’ of ilic “low varieties" in Memphis, we saw hosv an explanatory 
form began to emerge. Bristow was not content to list the variety 
theatres, the managers, the performers, and the programs in chrono- 
logical order. He found the terminus dates for svhai he judged to be 
a unique kind of s-aricty theatre aimed at an all-male audience. 
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In summar>% Bristow found the following structure in his materi- 
als. The advent of Federal troops encouraged the development of a 
unique kind of variety theatre in Memphis. This variety theatre flour- 
ished during the war and continued after the w’ar but w’as no longer 
supported in the postwar period as it had been during the war. In 
the period of retrenchment, cut-throat competition developed among 
managers and expressed itself in attempts at novelty and frantic imi- 
tation of successful acts. A uniquely successful act, a cancan dancer, 
that could not be imitated climaxed this development and resulted 
in the death of this form of variety theatre in Memphis. 

Another example of structure can be found in an article by 
Lenyth and O. G. Brockett called “J. M- Barrie and the Journalist 
at His Elbow.” “ This study was undertaken to answer the question 
concerning the inOuence of Barrie’s apprenticeship in journalism on 
his career as a playwright. To do this the Brocketts exammed the 
way Barrie wrote his plays. The structure they found m Barrie s crea- 
tive process is similar to the structure of the <^eative 
veloped in Chapter 7. Barrie’s creativity was stimulated by “ 
of personal observations, anecdotes, and stories others. He 

often moved from fact to fiction-picking a topic for a play that 
enabled him to use his personal experience. 
would record an idea for a play h J 

in his mind for a cons.derabk penod o^^t ^ ^ J 

was stimulated to start ^^tLsive Md meticulous notes, 

deal of preparato^ work, ma g stimulate his imagina- 

These notes seemed to be used a^a desic 

tion" rather than as ^ ,„iteL ignored these plans in order 

scenarios but when he started ^ frequently led him far 

to let his story followei by long pe- 

afield. The period of -inning He rewrote extensively and 

riods of careful revision an p summary, the struc- 

usually revised his f J ,ion followed by extensive prepar- 

ture consists erfod, followed by the actual WTitlng 

atory work, followed by a fal P followed by exten- 

when Barrie’s inventiveness vvas features “all illustrate 

sive revision. The Brocketts ju ge pgrally thought of as the 

how far he had departed from ^vhat g 

journalistic method.” ** found by ^V^Ibu^ Samuel 

A final example of ‘VE„g,Uh Rhetoric: l574-mV« 

Howell in his study of “Ramus and Engl. 

24 QJS, XLIV 

23Unyth and O. G. '2C^310. 

2« QJs: XXX\ni (October 
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Howell selected this time penod because he judged the "period be- 
tween 1574 and 1681 witnessed the death o£ the Medieval world and 
the birth of the modem world." ” In this period, Howell found 
Ramus a transitional figure, not a rebel fighting medieval thoug t 
but rather a reformer who maintained the medieval outlook. Ramus 
insisted that the liberal disciplines should exist as separate and inde- 
pendent entities. He wished each subject to be rigidly defined. He 
found that rhetoric and dialectic overlapped in the invention and 
disposition of ideas. Ramus, whose primary interest was dialectic, 
tidied up this overlap by pruning from rhetoric the canons of in- 
vention and disposition. Rhetoric was then left with style and de- 
livery as its province since the fifth canon, memory, was also detached 
from rhetoric and made part of disposition in dialectic. When Ra- 
mus’ dialectic was translated into English in 1574 by Roland Mac- 
Ilimaine there was an English system of dialectic and rhetoric. Thomas 
Wilson was representative of this rhetoric. The collision between 
the native English dialectic and rhetoric and the Ramist theory re- 
sulted in a complete victory for the French invader. Howell found, 
however, that almost as soon as the Ramist reforms won the field, 
they became obsolete. The separation of the investigative responsi- 
bilities of speakers and ■\\Titers from their presentational responsi- 
bilities took place at a moment in history' when other forces were 
working to bring these responsibilities together. The rhetoric that 
developed under the influence of Ramus’ reforms had little to say 
to “the brave young science" of the time. The scientists, the repre- 
sentatives of the newdy bom modem world, wanted a theory of com- 
munication adequate to needs of scientist talking to scientist and 
of scientist talking to the public. 

The basic figures underlying this structure are those of death 
and birth, conflict and collision. The broad general framework or 
outer stniciure involves the death of medieval thought and the birth 
of modem tliought. ^Vilhin this main structure is the collision of 
the ideas of the reformer Ramus with the rhetoric of Thomas \Vllson. 
The Ramist reforms won the fight in England but the victory was 
hollow because dcselopments within the broader stmeture were mak- 
ing the Ramist system obsolete. 

To the extent tliat historians have developed a method for gath- 
cring csidcnce and testing documents so that general agreement can 
be reached by difTerenl investigators about the tmth or falsity of 
si>edfic statements of fact, history can be called "objective” or "sd- 
cntific." To the extent that what actually happened controls and 


« lltmctl. n 500. 
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limits him, the historian functions as a scliolar and differs from tlie 
playwright and the no%clist 

Insofar as histornns approadi their task with different Mewpomts 
and with varying talent for discovenng structure in their material, it 
can be said that history is an art and requires the application of 
imagination As the histornn Frederick Marcham told the members 
of the Speech Association of America m 1918, "IVhde we seek as much 
as we can of an authentic record our claim to respect as scholars, 
shall we say artists, lies in our ability to illuminate the fra^ents le t 
us with the light of our imagination =* In short, as the scholar 
begins his careful investigation and testing of the sources his imagi 
nation should begin to uork on the material The student should 
find useful hints for this phase of his research m the discussion of 
creativity m Chapter 7 If problems that cause frustration and seem 
dead enL can be^put out of mind for a time, the subconscious will 
frequently go to work on them and find a solution Reguhir work 
h2ts w.n L the creative machinery in motion more rapidly If the 
habits set t hunches and ideas that solve 

student IS ^ L excitement generated by this 

some of his mm p interest to his study At some point, 

kind of creative thinking will ^ ^ 

when he is deeply ^ „£ hi entire study Such moments 

mUecliexcitementanddeepestsatisfactionforthesd^ 

THE WRITING OF A SCHOLARLY STUDY 

ht IS most likely to come to the student after he 
Creative msigh commanded or 

has started to vvri e and how 

forced Each scholar must learn 

best to use it 

STARTING TO features of creatnity is that it fights 

One of the most be^harpened, typewriter ribbons to be 

work There are ^ drunk, and windows to be opened 

changed, glasses of ^ ^^^d file of notes and a clean sheet of 

When you are face _ sentence is the most difficult 

typing paper, you „ of composition is a personal mat 

of all How you jogteal starting place for everyone Some 

ter An outline advised to start writing to stimulate their 

dcoidIc ^ 

P P — , . ^ History and Speech Collaboratne Studies Present 

28 Frederick G ^ (October 1949) 288 

and Future. QJS, t 
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imagination. Major insight and the structure you are 
may emerge as writing begins; however, in tins ^ 

considerable waste motion and effort. Unnecessary pages are written 
and must be discarded. A number of dead ends are run down belore 
the right %vay is found. As in most artistic enterprises, the professional 
learns a better way, but he must always learn his own persona 
He must cut his own path through to artistic competence. As he 
writes more history, the student learns about writing, and he can 
do more of the preparatory analysis ahead of the actual writing. 
He conditions his muse to begin without the stimulation of pen 
and paper or typewiter. 

Doctoral dissertations in speech that employ the historical nietho 
frequently suffer because this last, and very important, step in t e 
writing of history is neglected or omitted. One of the reasons for 
this is the haste with which some graduate students attempt to syn- 
thesize their historical studies. They may spend several years gather- 
ing data, but they hope to write the dissertation in six months. I 
they can use outlining procedure before writing and if they ca*' 
stimulate their imagination to find patterns and structure in their 
material before they begin to write, this is not an unreasonable 
schedule; but too many students have no notion about these matters 
when they begin to write. If they must follow the more circuitous 
route of most neophytes, then a more reasonable approach to a histori- 
cal dissertation would be to divide the time available evenly between 
searching for material and writing the study. 


USING AN OUTLINE 

An outline is a practical time saver if the student has a personal- 
ity that adjusts to such straightforward methods of planning. Every 
scholarly paper calls for some difficult intellectual decisions about 
selection, arrangement, and proportioning of materials. What quo- 
tations should be used and where? What arrangement will most 
clearly present the structure that emerges from the study? What mat- 
ters are of greatest imjKjrtance and need the most space? WTiat mat- 
ters deserse to be mentioned, but only briefly? If such questions as 
these can be answered by the use of the outlining technique, it should 
by all means be used; and it will simplify considerably die writing 
of the first draft. 

Tlie outline should be considered primarily as a tool to mal^e 
die WTitcr face up to specific questions of tliis type and not as a 
strait jacket for the imting of the first draft. Should die actual writing 
stimulate the creativity of the student into a more efficient arrangement 
of maicriah, or cause him to modify his original estimate of the im- 



portancc of various materials, he should by all means adopt these 
amendments if they stand the tests of critical evaluation. 

If the student discovers that the outline fails to get answers to 
the questions suggested above and fails to force him to specific or- 
ganizational tasks, he may have to begin writing the first draft with- 
out benefit of an outline. He should, however, use an outline at any 
point along the way where it can help him check and strengthen the 
organization of his stud). 


THL IMrORTANCE OF DISCIPLINE 

When the actual writing begins, the student 
writine habits and set up deadlines and a writing schedule. The 

ron4i“tr:tr 

spiration.M.tw«^^ 

Tl “L'wniteC a niglui sail othei. worh at mid-day. Perhaps other 

aiebesttimeforyoutowr ^ available. Some 

die next best time h ^ night for short 

periods of ^ f fnnn to six hours every day. Certainly 

each day and ,„ite for extended periods, as he 

the b;g-"'"f ;*°'“,;„i„ndon, is going to encounter trouble. Physi- 
Tuy he may persist, but his creative imagination will not survive su 

cramming. .n.d„le should be rigidly adhered to. If the time 

The you should seat yourself at your work 

set aside IS 6 A-t* ' ,„ite something during each two hour 

table and fore 5 svriting, and you may find dozens of 

period. You may ;£ , yourself to write some each 

excuses and distractmns^ that )OU are disciplining your muse and 

day, you will “'"d „ warm up before you get under way. 

it will take a *°rter pu,,, ahead, 

Fven if )ou 

carving out the first draft. 

the warRI u g writing schedule. >ou can speed up 

In addition tr>ing to uTite in die same enviroo- 

the warm-up pen® 
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ment each time. Using the same desk or table in the same comer of 
the room will help condition your creativity. Another seaet is to 
stop in mid-flight rather than at the end of a chapter or section. It 
you stop when you know what the next sentence will be, you will be 
able to find that sentence more quickly when you start the next day. 
Reading the last few pages of the manuscript will often help create 
the proper mood to start writing again. 

THE USE OF QUOTATIONS 

As the first draft gets under way, the beginner meets one of the 
major differences between the creative writer and the scholarly writer. 
The scholar must curb his creativity when it begins to do violence 
to the evidence that he has collected about the historical events un- 
der study. He must tie his narrative back into the historical traces 
by means of quotations and footnotes. His account must remain 
firmly grounded in evidence. 

This means that he must decide when to quote and how much 
to quote. A very common fault of first drafts by beginners is that 
they consist of little more than quotations with a few transition state- 
ments tying them together. The first draft should be written with 
an absolute minimum of quotation. Quotations can be kept to a 
minimum by condensing and paraphrasing the ideas and, when neces- 
sary, inserting direct quotations of short phrases from the original 
that contain the pith of the quotation. Of course credit must be 
given to the source even when the material is condensed and para- 
phrased. For an example of this technique examine the samples of 
structure used earlier in this chapter. 

Tire scholar will benefit from using enough quotations from 
the original sources thereby providing the reader with a dear 
impression of the nature and quality of the evidence upon which 
the conclusions of the study are based. 

If the words of the original are particularly apt or picturesque, 
direct quotations from them may have the added virtue of making 
the account more interesting. Sometimes the original puts the mean- 
ing ^ well that a paraphrase would be difficult and presumptuous if 
not imjjossihle. ^ 

Short quotations (four or five lines or less) can be worked di- 
rectly into the text if they arc set off by quotation marks. Long quo- 
tations are set off from the regular text by indentation and are not 
enclosed in quotation marks. 

Extreme care should be taken in selecting quoutions and in 
paraphrasing sources to make sure that the context of the quotation 
IS adequately accounted for in tlie way the material is used. Tlie 
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quotation and the comment made about the quotation should 
curately reflect the meaning of the original document. 

FOOTNOTES 

All quotations should be footnoted to indicate clearly the soi 
of tlie material. Footnotes should be indicated by Arabic nume 
elevated slightly above the line indexed in both typewritten : 
printed texts. In printed texts the footnotes are commonly gathe 
at the bottom of the pertinent page, although they are someth 
collected at the end of chapters or even at the back of the volui 
For theses and dissertations, a given graduate school or departm 
will have a preferred method of collecting footnotes. The numb 
in the footnotes should be elevated in the same fashion as the inc 
numbers in the text with no space between the figures and the wo: 
of the footnote. 

The footnote number should be placed at the end of the sen ter 
containing the material referred to in the note. Sometimes it is nec 
sary to refer to more than one source within a sentence. In this ci 
the footnote should be placed at the end of the phrase containi 
the information drawn from that particular source. 

Footnotes should be used to indicate not only the sources 
direct quotations but also the sources of every statement of fact, opi 
ion, and evaluation not the author's. The line between scholarsh 
and plagiarism is not always dear but careful footnoting is the ma 
technique that the scholar uses to maintain his integrity in this mt 
ter. This general rule needs to be amended in regard to informatic 
that is the common knowledge of the informed reader. The stat 
ment that Lincoln and Douglas held seven joint debates in Illino 
in 1858 does not need to be footnoted in speech theses and article 
Such information may need to be included in order to place th 
study into historical context, but it is not necessary to footnote th 
secondary sources for such information, unless, of course, the intei 
pretation of one or two works is followed closely in the developmen 
of the general history. 

Footnotes are also used to refer to other portions of the worl 
and to cite other discussions of the same material for the reader wh< 
may want to read more on the topic under discussion. In addition 
footnotes are sometimes used to elaborate on textual material. Thh 
use of footnotes can easily become an abuse, and the impulse to use 
footnotes for irrelevancies and for important material that the author 
has not taken the time and trouble to work into the text should be 
carefully restrained. Footnotes can also be used to exhibit ability 
with foreign languages and in other wa)s put on a pedantic display. 
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Such abuses of the footnote will only serve to irritate and disturb 
the reader. 

When footnotes are used to document the source oE inEormatio 
reported in the text, you should observe a consistent footnote form. 
The system of writing footnotes recommended by the MLA Style 
Sheet is often used for historical studies in speech and theatre arts. 
Footnotes documenting sources contain much the same information 
as bibliographical notations. For first references to books the follow- 
ing information, in this order, is recommended: the author’s name, 
the title, the editor or translator, the edition, the series, the publi- 
cation data, the volume number, and the page reference. First refer- 
ences to periodicals should include the following information in this 
order: the author's name, the title, the name of the publication, 
the volume number, the issue number, the page reference. The form 
of footnotes generally differs to some extent from the form suggested 
for bibliographical notations. In addition, when a footnote is used to 
refer to a source that has been cited previously it is abbreviated. 
The following list indicates the basic forms for first references to 


common sources. 


(1) One author 

I C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination (New York, 
1959), p. 27. 


(2) Two authors 

2 Lester Thonssen and A. Craig Baird, Speech Criticism 
(New York, 1948). p. 9. 

(3) Three authors 

* Herbert A. Smith, Kenneth E. Anderson, and Oscar M. 
Haugh, Thesis Handbook (Danville, 111.. 1957), pp. 100-101. 

(4) More than three authors 

* Oscar Handlin, et al,, Harvard Guide to American History 
(Cambridge, 1954), p. 32. 

(5) Editor of a collection 

^ Merle Curti cd., American Scholarship in the Twentieth 
Century (Cambridge. 1953), p. 31. 

(^) Trflnifalor of original work 

•Marc Bloch, The Historian's Craft, trans. Peter Putnam 
(New York. 1955). pp. 138-189. 


(7) Article by one author in collection edited by another 

2W. Stull Holt, “Historical Scholarship,'* American Scholar^ 


abuses of footnotes sec Richard Sfurphy, 
FootivuM tnd Citations Sliojualk." XLV (Octolxrr 1959|, 31V.S49. 
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ship in the Twentieth Century, ed. Merle Curti rCambridge. 

1953), pp. 95-96. ^ 

(8) Article in journal — author given 

8 Eugene K. Bristou% “The Low Varieties Program in 
Memphis, 1865-1873." QJS, XLIV (December 1958), 424. 

(9) Article m a periodical — no author given 

» "Impeachment or Persecution in Louisiana?" New Repub- 
lic, LVIII (April 24, 1929), 268-269. 

(10) For a book review 

^®EIeane E. McDasitt, Review of The Golden Age of the 
New Orleans Theatre, by John S. Kendall, QJS, XXXVIII (April 
1952). 224 

(11) Newspapers 

Chicago Tribune, June 5, I960, p, 1. 

(12) Theses and dissertations 

Paul Davee, “Philosophy Underlying the Recognition and 
Teaching of Theatre as a Fine Art in the Liberal Arts and Gradu- 
ate Curricula at the State University of Iowa," Ph.D. dissertation. 

State University of Iowa, 1950, p 42. 

The first reference to a source may be modified if information 
such as the author’s name or the title of the publication is included 
in the text. If such information appears in the text it is generally 
omitted from the footnote in the first reference to the publication. 

When making a second or additional reference to the same source 
you may abbreviate the footnote substantially. Often you may use 
only the author's last name and the page reference. However, if 
you have previously cited another work by the same author you 
will have to add the title as well as the author’s last name. Thus, the 
second or later reference to the work in sample footnote I above 
could be “Mills, pp. 100-101." If another work by C. Wright Mills 
has been footnoted previously a short title should be added as, for 
example, “Mills, Sociological Imagination, pp. 100-101.” If you have 
cited works by two different men both named Smith you will have 
to include their first names in subsequent lootnotes. The main thing 
to keep in mind in making second and later references is to be brief 
and clear. 

If you are svriting a scholarly paper or thesis you should become 
so familiar with these fundamentals of footnoting procedure that 
you need not pause in your work to consult a style manual for eadi 
footnote. However, you should have a good style manual at your 
elbow to help with the special problems of footnoting that are posed 
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by government documents of various countries, privately printed 
and unprinted materials, reports, proceedings, legal citations, scrip- 
tural, literar)', and classical references, letters, private files, and inter- 
views. In general, the main requirements for footnoting the sources 
of information are clarity, completeness, and consistency. 

In addition to documenting the source of information, you may 
wish to include explanatory material and other information in foot- 
notes. Such content footnotes may consist entirely of explanatory 
material such as footnote 18 in this chapter or they may consist of 
comment supported by references to other works or annotations sug- 
gesting other references to be consulted on a particular point. 
For examples of this use of content footnotes see numbers 2, 16, 23 
in this chapter. 

On occasion, as we have noted, footnotes are used to refer to 
other parts of your paper. This can be done by using **Suprat p. 15” 
or ‘'Above, p. 15” to refer to something mentioned pre\'iously and 
*'Infra, p, 415" or "Belotv, p. 415” to refer to something that is dealt 
with later in the paper. Either the Latin or English terms should be 
used throughout; you should not alternate between the tw'o. 


THE SECOND DRAFT 


Once the first draft is completed it should be carefully examined 
for major organizational fiaws. Has one section grown all out of pro- 
portion in the t\Titing.'' Is it now apparent that two sections w'ould 
be better combined and condensed into one section of the study? 
Can certain parts be cut and do others need to be expanded and 
developed? Are there sufficient transitions and summaries? Are quo- 
tations woven skillfully into the narrative? 

At this point some wTiters prefer to cut the paper apart literally, 
with a pair of scissors and paste it together again in more satisfactory 
Older. Olliers prefer to run the whole thing through their typesvriter 
once more. In addition to eliminating major organizational flaws 
the second draft should shape up weak points, revise faulty conclu- 
sions, and wlicrc necessary' strengthen the desclopment of ideas. 

THE THIRD DRAFT 


*nic third rcNision can then be used largely for stylistic polish- 
ing Spelling, punctuation, awkw^ard phra.sing. trite language, and 
ambiguous statements, should be corrected at this stage. Because svcH- 
wTHten history’ is generally dci>cndcnt upon at least this mudi re- 
votking. one should allot enough time for adequate revision. 
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THE SCnOLARLI STTi LE 

A perennial problem of the historian has been the question of 
the proper st)Je for the n ruing of history Should history be ^^ntten 
in the precise^ m\ohed, and sometimes uninteresting style of the 
scientist, or should it be Asrittcn in a literary stjle’ In the period of 
the scientific historians, the more literar) style of the older historians 
sudi as Bancroft svas discounted, and the language of the natural 
sciences ^vas preferred As Carl Becker noted in discussing the diffi 
cult) that the scientific histornns had in labeling Francis Parkman 
because he s\rote s\ell and ssas also meticulous about discovering 
and testing sources, “If Parkman had only written badi), no one 
could question his scientific standing ' 

The controversy is probably not as real as it may seem on the 
surface Insofar as the historian is using expository techniques to 
describe events, his language must be as accurate and precise as he 
can make it On tlie other hand, the historian does not confine him 
self to the exposition of factual information If literary style is m 
terpreted to mean a misleading or inaccurate style, as it sometimes 
is, then of course that style is inappropriate to history Hockett 
accuses Bancroft of using a “literary style in describing the colonists 
at Lexington when he wrote 

How vs omen, with heaving breasts bravely seconded their bus 
bands I how the countrymen forced suddenly to arm without 
guides or counsellors, took instant counsel of their courage’ The 
mighty chorus of voices rose from the scattered farmhouses, and 
as It were, from the very ashes of the dead 

Using language in this fashion undoubtedly does violence to the facts 
and IS not defensible If literary style is interpreted to mean the more 
florid and grand style of the nineteenth century which has since gone 
out of fashion, then its use would be inappropriate 

However, if “literary is interpreted to mean using language 
in a graceful, accurate way, then the controversy tends to disappear 
The historian must express many nuances of meaning to interpret 
accurately his analysis of the historical events under study He must 
be careful to say what he means and connote the shades of meaning 
that are to be found in a study of history 

so Carl Becker Everyman Hts Own Htstonan (New York I9S5) p 135 
81 Homer Carey Hockett Introduction to Research tn American History (New 

^ 5 * Forman* excellent statement on this problem see 'fare Bloch The Htstonan s 

Craft, trans Peter Putnam (New York 1953) pp 138-189 
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The scholar in speech using the historical method should become 
aware of his view of man and the world as this will be reflected in 
his selection of data and his interpretation of historical events. 
These assumptions can be called his point of view. The major 
viewpoints used by historians in the past have included the theological 
concept, the "germ” theory', scientific histor)’, tlie significance of the 
frontier, the importance of urbanization, the impact of science, the 
deterministic vie%\'point, and the "Great Man" theory of history. The 
student in speech will have some assumptions that grow out of his 
study and practice in the field. He may employ one assumption pri- 
marily or he may take a pluralistic viewpoint. He should be aware 
of his assumptions and clearly avow them. 

The graduate student is faced with a variety of topics and a 
number of suitable methods for research w'ork. If history and the 
prospect of spending hours and days in the scholarly routine excite 
him, he might well pick the historical method. 

Once he picks this research methodology he should develop a 
program of studies that will fill in his historical background and 
competence. The topic tor his study may come before or after the 
selection of a research method. Sometimes the ttvo come simultane- 


ously. 

^\^len the general area of study has been selected, the student 
should become familiar with the background material. After getting 
a general picture he should focus his study more sharply. Background 
reading will usually point up some features of particular interest or 
IJcrlinence for the student. Narrowing die topic in this way allows 
the researcher to concentrate his attention on the discovery* and evalu- 
ation of primary* source material. As his study of the primary mate- 
rial bearing on his narrowed topic continues, the investigator should 
find a structure in the material that will enable him to form a thesis 


statement. This statement of theme is useful as a working title for 
his study and helps to limit the topic. 

In the early stages of a scholarly study, deadlines, guidance, and 
criticism are helpful to the graduate student. At this point, he should 
clarify for himself the viewpoint that he brings to the study. As this 
study proceeds, he should strive to find a structure in his materials. 
And the structure he finds will be a function of the historical events 
that he is studying and of his view'poinL It will serve to rev’eal a 
coherence in die material and to give an explanadon of the events. 

Tlicre is often a temptation to prolong the gathering of data and 
cut short the period allotted for writing. The graduate student doing 
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a sdiolarly study should leave enough time for his writing of the 
work. Outlining the first draft is helpful for some but otliers may 
have to start writing before the> begin to digest and interpret the 
materials of their study. The first draft should be carved out in a 
disciplined fashion. A definite writing schedule should be established 
and followed. In this first draft quotations should be short and used 
sparingly. Footnotes should be employed primarily to indicate the 
source of statements of fact, opinion, and evaluation that are not 
tlie author's. The second draft should be used to remedy major 
organizational and developmental flaws. The third draft can then be 
used to polish the language and improve the mechanics of the work. 
Good scholarly monographs generally require tliree such drafts as 
a minimum for sound writing. 

Scholarship can be considered a literary art and writing is an 
important part of the scholar's talents. The scljolar does not have the 
license to create false impressions or to overdramatize by his use of 
language, but he does have a responsibility to communicate the nu- 
ances of meaning required for a scholarly work. 
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Projects 

1) Assume you arc thinking of uTiting a historj- dealing willi some area 
of speech or theatre arts. Write a short paper in tvlticli you express the main 
assumptions regarding history, spcccli, or theatre that would be pari of your 
viewpoint while witing such a history. 

2) Select a topic for a historical thesis in speech or theatre and write a 
prospectus in which you: 

a) describe the problem to be investigated 

b) discuss the previous research in the area 

c) justify the worth of the study 

d) outline the sources available to you in doing the study 

e) describe the way you would do the study. 

3) Select a historical thesis smitten for an advanced degree at your sdiool 
and write a short paper evaluating the structure used to explain the historical 
events. 

4) Select a historical study published in a speech journal and write a 
short paper describing the viewpoint of the author as expressed or implied 
in the article. 

5) Write a short paper in which you evaluate your personal qualifica- 
tions as a historian. 


Questions for Discussion 

1) Compare and contrast scholarly history with historical fictidn. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of each approach? 

2) How scientific is history? 

3) To svhat extent can a historian reconstruct what actually happened 
in the past? 

4) On what grounds would you justify studying the very same historical 
events that have been the subject of a previous scholarly svork? 

5) What are the advantages and the disadvantages of assuming that 
historical events are best explained by assuming that multiple causes of vary- 
ing strengths account for historical change? 

6) Would it be better lor graduate students in history or graduate stu- 
dents in speech to write historical studies about speech evenu? 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


RHETORICAL AND DRAMATIC 
CRITICISM 


THE CRITICAL, METHOD APPLIED TO SPEECH 

THE ^ATl.'RE OF RHETORICAL AND DRAMATIC CRITICISM 

E^en the most nane member of an audience ma) be moved 
to discuss a play. He maj taJk of the things the plajTvnght was tr^'ing 
to sa>. He ma) discuss the people in the pla) and vsh) he has liked 
or disliked them. He ma) remember a pamcularl) vivid or exciting 
bit of action- He maj be impressed v^ith the beauty of the language 
or how “true to life'* it sounded- He ma) remember a clever or funny 
line. He mav make some comment about the skill of the pIa)’vvTight 
as a craftsman- Such discussion can increase his enjo)ment and un- 
derstanding of the particular plav and of drama in generaL 

Criticism is this sort of discussion refined b) scholarship, 'The 
difference between naive personal reaction to a pla) or speech and 
scholarly criddsm of the same •work is that scholarship furnishes the 
critic vsith a set of standards to guide his evaluation of the speech 
or pla) and a context of dramatic and rhetorical tradition to aid him 
in making judgments about the v\ork- 

Criticism ma) have practical byproducts such as the establishing 
of standards of taste and the developing of techniques of craftsman- 
ship, but in the main it is an act of appreciation- An important aim 
of sdiolarly criticisin in speech is increased appreciation and under- 
standing of rhetoric and drama. 

SCHOLARLY CRTTICISSf AND PLAY REvrEltUSC 

Scholarl) critiasm should be distinguish«i from the joumali«;t5c 
practice of plaj revieviing- Dramatic critics vinte rev'icv\'s of new 
productions to guide their readers in selecting pla)S or movies to 
attend- The television reviewer has a more ambiguous function At 
Erst telesision critics presented reviews that were in the tradition of 
plav reviewers- That is, aymments on )esterda)''5 television fare. 
ever, since the television drama was seldom rcpeaTcvi the television 
critic, for the most part, was forced to become a popular columnist* 
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who discussed television personalities and future programs, and who 
sometimes functioned as a critic of the entire industry. 

Of course play reviewing and dramatic criticism arc related, 
for some writers of play reviews also write scholarly criticism. George 
Jean Nathan and Eric Bentley have written theatrical criticism as well 
as journalistic reviews of theatrical productions. The two practices, 
while related, are not the same. 


LITERARV, TllirrORlCAL, AND DRtVMATIC CRITICISM 

A close kinship exists between literary criticism on the one hand, 
and rhetorical and dramatic criticism on the other. Literary critics 
deal not only with novels and poems but also with speeches and 
plays. The literary' critic functions in much the same way and for the 
same purposes as the rhetorical critic or the dramatic critic or the 
critic who views literature in terms of the oral interpreting of it for 
an audience. Literary criticism deals with the literary arts in order to 
explicate their nature and meaning as artistic expression. Tlie literary 
critic sometimes changes the focus of his work and becomes a writer of 
literary or intellectual history, but for the most part, literary critics 
conGne their attention to the description and evaluation of literature 
as art. 


The literary' critic generally uses the w'ritten text of the work as 
the basis of his criticism. He studies the text as an example of signiG- 
cant writing. Tlie literary critic often views literature and writing as 
synonjTOOus. In this respect, the literary critic differs from the rhetor- 
ical or dramatic critic and from the oral interpreter of literature. The 
scholar in speech who writes criticism views the speech, play, or story 
read aloud ^ an event involving an audience and an attempt to com- 
municate with that audience by means of speech and gestures. In the 
case of the pl^y the attempt at communicating with the audience re- 
quires, in addition, actors, sets, costumes, directors, and lighting effects. 
Tliis difference goes far to answer the question of why a research proj- 
ect in speech involving the criticism of speeches, plays, or literature 
could not just as well have been written for a degree in the English 
department. Tlic answer is that while a play of Shakespeare, Ibsen, 
or Shaw 15 a written manuscript, it is, when performed, also a theatri- 
cal event. In the same way, the manuscript of a speech is one thing; 
the same speech studied as an event involving the speech, the speaker, 
Uic audience, and the occasion, is quite different: A great poem is 
certainly literature; the same poem interpreted orally faerames, as with 
a si>ecdi. an c\cnt with additional factors requiring study. The change 

Iih'^hirism K s|nif, Jnt changes in 

h^^ criticism. A critical study of the theatricality of James M. Barrie 
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results in a much different evaluation of Barrie’s artistry tiian does a 
study of his pla)s as written lUcrature.i 

Much lilcrar)’ criticism of drama is based upon the idea that 
drama is drama whether it is read or viewed in production, George 
Jean Nathan suggests this position is the same as saying tliat music is 
music whether it is read from the score or performed by a symphony 
ordiestra. Hou'ever, he also remarks, “^Vhy quibble? There is the 
printed drama-criticize it. There is the drama acted -criticize it.” * 
The sdiolar in speech and theatre arts will criticize both printed and 
produced drama, but he will tend to do so with a full realization that 
plays are written to be produced and that there are important differ- 
ences between a play in manuscript and the same play produced on 
the stage. 


HISTORICAL VERSUS CRITICAL METHOD 


The critic of drama or of rhetoric uses the same tools of scholar- 
ship as the historian. He exercises the same care when investigating 
documents and evaluating witnesses. He must footnote his factual 
statements and draw conclusions witli the same logical rigor. Like the 
historian, the critic develops a viewpoint towards his critical project 
and attempts to interpret or find structure in the speech or play. 

Since die two mediods are similar in these elements, they can 
easily be confused. Unless this confusion is sorted out early in the 
research project, it will plague the researcher to the end of the study. 
Just as the speaker whose speecli has two central ideas has difficulty 
organizing his speech clearly, so the scholar trying to write both his- 
tory and criticism in the same study has difficulty focusing his work. 

The differences between the two methods are to be found in the 
nature of the viewpoints and the kinds of structures for which the 
historian and the critic search. The historian, in looking at human 
activity, attempts to find a meaningful structure in the traces of the 
past that will allow him to write a narrative to explain the historical 
event. His viewpoint is important in that explanation, for it furnishes 
him with a framework of causes or factors to apply to a sequence of 
events. Speeches, plays, novels, and poems certainly qualify for histor- 
ical study, but the historian approaches such materials as part of man’s 
activity and he studies them with a view of explaining them as a part 
of man’s history. The historian must of necessity be interested in the 
speaker or author as a person as well as an artist. The historian’s 


1 William R McGraw, "The Theatricality of James At. Barrie An Analysis 
of His Plays to Determine the Source of Their Effectiveness in the Theatre,” PhD. 
dissertation. University of Minnesota, 1958. 

2 George Jean Nathan, The Critic and the Drama (Nevr York. 1922). p 58. 
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viewpoint requires an examination of the historical setting in which 
the play was first written and produced, or in which the speech was 
given. The historian may well be interested in the ideas, the teachers, 
and books that influenced the playwrights and speakers he is studying. 
All of these materials are used by the historian to construct a plausible 
narrative explaining the theatrical activity of a given period in the 
past, or an orator’s spccchraaking, or certain plays written and pro- 
duced in the past, or certain speakers and speeches. If he makes judg- 
ments and evaluations of plays and speeches along the way, they will 
tend to be tangential to his main concern. The historian writing 
about art is interested in telling the story of that art as it fits into man s 
cultural history. 

The critic's viewpoint, on the other hand, is well expressed in 
Malcolm Cowley’s definition of criticism as "'writing which deals with 
works of art/" ^ The critic searclies for values and universals in art. In 
so doing, he necessarily works from a series of assumptions about the 
nature of drama, rhetoric, oral interpretation. These assumptions 
constitute the critic’s viewpoint 

The critic will make assumptions about the importance of such 
matters as the life of the plaj'wright or speaker in explaining the plays 
or speeches, the influence of the social background of the time, and the 
moral and political cfTects of the play or speech. 

For example, a modem school of literary critics adopts the view- 
point that none of these matters is important in the criticism of liter- 
ary works. Just as some historians believed in the nineteenth century 
that they should be scientific, this school of literary criticism suggests 
that the critic should be “scientific.” * For both the historian and liter- 
ary critic this use of the term scientific tends to refer to the careful 
collecting and testing of evidence and the use of rigorous logic in 
developing critical studies. However, this viewpoint often contains the 
notion that criticism should concentrate on the text and ignore the 
authors life, his other work, the social climate of the time, his pur- 
pose, and the effect of his work.* Critics working from these assump- 
tions have made a contribution by focusing attention once again on a 
careful textual analysis of the work being criticized.* If criticism is to 
function as an aid to the appreciation of the work, the text should 
certainly figure i n the criticism.’ The critic may, of course, assume that 


Many.WindoKcd HouK" Saturday lirdcu,, 

nwlaJc iin wwS'Md - 'hc^IIS5^rd“cch'nlq^ |° 
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Speech training, purpose, and skill, the inHuence of the occasion and 
the audience are all important m criticizing a speech 

Suffice It to say that the critic, like the historian, brings a critical 
viewpoint to bear on the works he is studying and like the historian 
he should become aiv'are of his assumptions and avow them for his 
reader 

If he does study the life of the playivright and his other writings, 
he does so only to enable him to understand the play he is studying 
If he examines the audience for a speech, he does so only to gam a 
greater understanding of the speech itself 

The critics focus on artistry is the major difference bemeen the 
critical and the historical method The critic, to do his job fully, must 
make judgments about the excellence of the work he is criticizing The 
historian may say in passing that Shakespeare was a great playwright 
or Webster a stimng orator, but the critic iwll explain in detail m 
what way Shakespeare was a great playwright and why he is judged to 
be great To make such e\ aluations the critic must establish standards 
of excellence These standards should have a certain universality and 
permanence The critic is aware of the historical context in which the 
play or speech was produced but whether a play was written in three 
days or three years or whether it was the playwrights first successful 
play or the last, the critics judgment may still be based on the merit 
of the work He may say that considering the fact that this play was 
iVTitten quicklj, it iras quite polished, but that nonetheless haste is 
evident in the poorly constructed third act In the end, although he 
may explain the weaknesses in historical terms the critic must point 
out the weaknesses and judge the entire work against some artistic 
standard 

The historian might describe Roman roads as excellent and dis 
cuss their location the reasons for their being built, and their function 
and effect during the time of the Roman empire An engineer might 
discuss the same roads as would a critic of a play, first describing their 
construction and design, then applying certain standards to these 
features and finally judging them to be good roads or bad 

The establishment of artistic standards for appreciating rhetoric 
or drama or interpretation and for judging the pla), speech, no\eJ or 
poem IS the mam difference between the function of the critic and the 
historian 

Can a scholar successful!) shift back and forth from the historical 
method to the critical method in the same stud)? Such straddling of 
meUiods is diffiailt to manage Tlie difficulty is partiailarl) pressing 
when the student does not realize he is using both methods This 
question is an important one for students of rhetoric and public ad 
dress and has some bearing for scholars in drama and interpretation 
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Actually one of the most influential critical viewpoints in public ad 
dress has been the ‘ history and criticism of public address " Because 
of the importance of this particular field of researcli and because of 
Its unique nature and problems, die combination approach needs to be 
examined in greater detail and the opposing schools (or viewpoints) 
contrasted and discussed 


HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF PUBLIC ADDRESS 


THE EFFECT OF THE SPEECH 


Herbert A. Wichelns of Cornell Unnersity wrote a germinal essay 
on speech criticism in 1925 He entitled his essay “The Literary Criti 
cism of Oratory ’’ After examining in considerable detail tire literary 
cnticism of a number of speakers, ^Vlchelns deaded that “the common 
ground of literary criticism is its preoccupation with the thought and 
the eloquence which is permanent” Literary cntiasm tends to \iew 
all literature as written literature and to ignore the difference between 
spoken and written works Rhetorical criticism, however, “is not con- 
cerned with permanence, nor yet with beauty It is concerned with 
cffecL It regards a speech as a communication to a specific audience, 
and holds its business to be the analysis and appreaation of the ora 
tor's method of imparting his ideas to his hearers ” » 

In 1929, H Clay Harshbarger completed his doctoral disserta 
lion at Cornell on “Burke s Chief American ^Vorks " This study was 
one of the first to be developed along the lines suggested by Wichelns 
in his essay on ‘The Literary Criticism of Oratory “ The "guiding 
pnnaple ' m Harshbarger’s study was that Burke’s "works are to be 
regarded as resulting from the interplay of three forces-speaker, oc- 
casion, and audience ' » In addition, “The effect of the speeches on the 
debates in which they occurred is analyzed, and the effect of all the 
work on Burke's fortunes and those of his cause is recapitulated " 

Graduate students at other institutions were also beginning to 
write studies diat examined speeches as resulting from the interaction 
of speaker, occasion, and audience and that evaluated the effect of 
those siKcclies At the State University of Iowa, for example. A Craig 
Baird was beginning a long and distinguished career of guiding grad 
uate students in studies in public address In 1930, one of the first of 
Baird s students to complete a doctoral study m public address, William 
Norvvood Brigan ce. completed his study of Jeremiah S Black. Baird 


aune 1930) 3St 
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has directed more than one hundred master’s theses and some fifty 
doctoral dissertations, largely in the history and criticism of public 
address. Basically Aristotelian in his approach to rhetoric, Baird uses 
classical canons in criticism, but follows Wiclielns’ doctrine of the 
importance of the audience and of effect.**^ i 

■William Norwood Brigance edited two volumes of critical studies 
entitled The History and Criticism of American Public Address in 
1943. In the preface to tliis collection, Professor Brigance stated of the 
studies that "final judgment is liere based on effect instead of beauty, 
on influence instead of appeal to the imagination.” “ Indeed, the ma- 
jority of the twenty-nine critical essays in these two volumes reflected 
the "Wiclielns-Baird approach to criticism. ^Vichelns contributed an 
essay on Emerson. A number of the contributors were trained at Iowa 
or Cornell and many of die essays were based on doctoral studies com- 
pleted at those two institutions. 

In 1947, Professor Baird coauthored, with his former student, 
Lester Thonssen, an article in the QJS entitled "Methodology in 
the Criticism of Public Address.” In this article the emphasis is still 
clearly on criticism. “What is die goal of the rhetorical investigator?” 
the authors ask, and answer “It is chiefly criticism." While researchers 
may study many aspects of speechmaking as well as biographical ma- 
terial relating to the speeches under consideration, "The chief busi- 
ness of die rhetorical scholar, nevertheless, is the evaluation of a 
speech or speeclies. His questions are, ‘Is diis a good speech? If so, 
why?' The answers are the essence of his primary research task.” 

Further reflecting the distinction between history and criticism, 
the authors say of the process of criticizing speeches that the "judgment 
here is essentially like that of other art forms. The critic of speeches is 
confronted with an art, just as is the evaluator of a novel or play.” 

The Wilchelns’ notion that rhetoric "is concerned with effect” 
had become the central touchstone for evaluating a speech, according 
to Baird and Thonssen. They wrote, “The judgment concerns the 
effect of the discourse, or response. To what degree does the audience 
react favorably to the purpose of the speaker? Such a question, what- 
ever may be the difficulty of interpreting the terms audience and 
responses, is the heart of the problem.” ” 

In 1948, Professors Thonssen and Baird published a detailed 

11 See Orville Hitchcock. "Albert Craig Baird/' in American Public Address: 
Studies in Honor of A, Craig Baird, ed. Loren Reid (Columbia, Mo., 1961), pp. 
xi-xix. 

12 New York, 1943, p. viii. 

isXXXlII (April 1947), 134. 

14 Baird and Thonssen, 135. 

12 Baird and Thonssen, p. 136. 
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treatment of the methodology of rhetorical criticism entitled Speech 
Criticism The book elaborates tlie basic position of the article on 
‘ Methodology in the Criticism of Public Address/ and makes an im 
portant addition It presents standards of criticism* developed from 
rhetorical theory These standards are to be applied to a given speech 
and the speech will be found to measure up or to fall short If it were 
not for the audience, that all important feature that distinguishes 
rhetorical criticism from literary criticism, this vsould be sufficient for 
the critic to make a judgment However, since the audience is involved, 
and the major canon is effect upon an audience, the rhetorical critic 
makes a further investigation into the historical context of the speccli 
to discover if the speaker accomplished his purposes If he did, then 
a judgment can be made not only about how well he followed the 
advice of rhetorical theory but also about the effectiveness of rhetor 
ical rules themselves If the speaker was ungrammatical and yet effec 
tive, and the rhetorical theory used as a criterion stated that ungra^i 
matical language will hurt a speaker s ethos and thus his effectiveness, 
then the rhetorical theory itself must be modified 

Thus, criticism can serve a practical function in that it can test 
and modify theory Effectiveness becomes the crucial consideration m 
judging the worth of the rhetorical theory as well as the speakers 
ability 

With Speech Criticism, the line of development begun by Wi 
chelns came to fruition The viewpoint includes a classical, predomi 
nately Aristotelian, set of categories for the description and analysis 
of speeches The emphasis in this criticism is upon the oral nature of 
speechmaking and the reciprocal interaction between speaker and 
audience The nature of the audience and the occasion affects the 
quality of the discourse, according to this viewpoint and the speech, m 
turn, inffuences the audience and, perhaps, the course of history 
Finally, criucs of this persuasion use rhetorical theory as an aid m 
evaluaung speech practices but assume also, that the results of crit 
ical studies of effective speakers will serve to correct and modify rhetor 
ical theory 


n. effective speakers do break the rules has often been noted For example 

J™ , ‘ Foster wtiung from a wide background as a speaker and tcachtf 
of public speaking recalled that “In his talk to the brewers H G Wells blithely 
violated some of the t^radmonal rules of oratory Vgain the truth was forced upon 
me that nobody can find out what moves audiences today mcrclv bv studying 

other da)s Some speakers who faithfully foUnw the models tn 
the old textb^ leave the audiences coJd-cven when the Ldienccs do not leave 
the speaker^ The speeches arc rhetorically corrett but oratoncally soporific Teach 
cri of speed* may as v»eU admit u On the other hand some o/ thc^t speakers 
o* violate rules which were memorized by the old Ume studenw of ora 

tory These sp^kers do not respect even the right of a verb to azrcc with its sub 
jcci or the nght of an antecedent to have somcihing to antccedc Random Note* 
on lubhc Speaking QJS XWIIl ( \pri) 19-17) 1S9-H0 
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THE EFFECT VIEWPOINT EX^VMINED 


Rhclorical criticism written from this viewpoint has certain 
strcngtlis and, on occasion, has revealed some weaknesses. The view- 
point that emphasizes ilie importance of studying the effect of speeches 
when making evaluations of tlieir excellence has been the most influ- 
ential in rhetorical criticism in this century and has resulted in some 
of ilic soundest critical scholarship in speedi. Nevertheless, the posi- 
tion has come under attack from time to time. In 1956 Thomas R. 
Nilsen published an article in the QJS devoted to an analysis of the 
issue. Nilsen concluded lus examination by supporting the im- 
portance and necessity of evaluating the social consequences of speeches, 
although he suggested that these consequences be viewed in the 
broader context of the ultimate effect for good or evil on society rather 
Uian in the narrower sense of the effectiveness of the speaker in realiz- 
ing his purposes.*' 

Other writers on rhetorical criticism have stressed the need to 
consider effect. Leland Griffen, for example, discussing the rhetorical 
criticism of historical movements, took as "a first and obvious prin- 
ciple” that "the critic must judge the effectiveness of the discourse.” 
Albert Croft, writing of “The Functions of Rhetorical Criticism,” in 
1956, accepted the effect criterion as a starting place for his analysis.** 

Despite the popularity and influence of tlie viewpoint that in- 
cludes die study of effect of speeches, die criticism that has resulted 
from it has, on occasion, been iveakened because the critic fell into a 
trap laid by the assumptions of the position. For example, the attempt 
by some graditaie students to write rhetorical criticisms Irom this view- 
point has resulted in a confusion of the historical and critical method 
and a thesis that lacks structure or focus. The viewpoint developed in 
Speech Criticism is not confused. That work clearly focuses on criti- 
cism and the critical mediod. The book treats historiography and biog- 
raphy as it treats the techniques of other disciplines such as logic, soci- 
ology, and psychology, as supplementary to the main critical method- 
ology. In practice, hoivever, the emphasis on immediate effect of the 
speeches has sometimes caused a student to emphasize historical and 
biographical techniques. 

In order for the critic to understand the speech, according tp 
Thonssen and Baird, he has to view the speech as emerging from the 
interaction of speaker, audience, and occasion; and he has to study the 
subsequent effect of the speech upon the audience.** Therefore, the 
critic needs to study the speaker, particularly his speech training and 


II “Criticism and Social Consequences” QJS, XLII (April 1956), 

18 “The Rhetoric of Historical Sfoicmcnts, QfS, XXXtfll (Apnl 1932), Wp 

19 "The Functions of Rhetorical CriticisTn." Q/S. XUI (October 1956) 2^291. 

20 Lester Thonssen and A- Craig Daird» Speech Criitasm (NeW’ Vori:* IWoj. 
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intellectual development, the critic needs to study the audience, and 
he needs to study the occasion The critic needs to understand these 
elements before he examines the speech and tries to explain its nature 
Then, the critic must study the events that followed the speecli in 
order to discov er its effect upon them 

The student has to exercise great care and considerable skill to 
keep all of this diverse material coherent and relevant to the speeches 
themselves and to make the speeches tlie center of his study He can 
easily fall into writing biography and history unrelated to the speeches 
m the sections dealing with the speaker and the background of the 
speeches To be sure, historical and biographical material will have 
some relationship to the speeches but students sometimes fail to point 
out these relationships clearly and specifically As a result the members 
of the students graduate committee sometimes ask Could this study 
not have been done better in the department of histor) f ' The point of 
this question is not that historical studies arc inappropriate to spcecli 
but rather. How do these long passages of history and biography re 
late to the speeches and the speaking that you are investigating/ 

But tius question has not always been clearly answered in public 
address dissertations As more and more history and crilicisms of 
public address was written, the historical elements tended to grow 
Doctoral studies sometimes ballooned with historical narrative until 
they ran into hundreds of pages and were bound in several volumes 
Long biographical sections were related in only a perfunctory way, d 
at all, with the sections criticizing the speech The historical back 
ground grew m length and tended to be historical in viewpoint with 
little reference to the speeches under study Such studies were, indeed, 
history and criticism, mixed together 

Using effect as the ultimate criterion for rhetorical criticism has 
also posed ethical problems If we base our rhetorical theory on criti 
cal standards tested by their effect we run the danger of emphasizing 
the tncks that achieve the speaker s purposes Thus speech criticism 
based on effect may give sanction to any manipulative technique that 
works Thonssen and Baird were troubled by this problem and the 
last chapter of Speech Criticism discusses the importance of including 
ethical judgments m rhetorical criticism 

Awareness of a problem does not always suffice to solve it, hoW 
ever Judging speeches by effect is essentially amoral and hence any 
attempt to bnng questions of right and wrong to bear will result m 

21 See Loren Rcid The Penis of Rhctoncal Cntiasm QJS VXX (December 

1914) 417 ^ 

22 See Donald C Bryant “Rhetonc lu Functions and lu Scope QJS XXXF^ 

(December ISaS) 423 tr 
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applying criteria external to the rhetorical standards. Baird's work is 
illustrative. He tended to use classical answers such as Aristotle’s doc- 
trine that rhetoric should be used to defend the truili and Quintilian's 
notion of the orator as a good man.^^ Another criticism of the effect 
approadi to rhetorical criticism suggests that it has not in fact led to 
llie modification of tJieory as it has promised. Despite the fact that 
hundreds of critical studies have been concerned with effective speakers 
who broke certain rhetorical rules, these rules continue to find their 
ivay into textbooks and lectures. Perliaps tfie fault is not so much with 
the critical method as it is with the failure of scholarship to survey the 
results of these critical studies and draw together the results for the 
purpose of modifying rhetorical theory. ^Wiatever the reasons, the 
promise of this approach to yield practical results has not been ful- 
filled. 

One of the virtues of Speech Criticism is that it sets forth a detailed 
and concrete set of categories for the analysis of speeches. Hotvever, 
although the audiors recognize the arbitrary nature of these categor- 
ies and warn against approacliing every critical problem in the same 
way, on occasion students have applied these categories without modi- 
fication in what is sometimes termed tlie “cookie-cutter” approach to 
criticism. These studies examine the speaker, speech, audience, and 
occasion. The speaker’s use of supporting material is discussed; his 
organizational techniques, delivery, and style are studied, employing 
the categories of Speech Ciiticism in mechanical fashion. But in this 
process, sometimes the unique and salient features of the rhetoric 
under examination have slipped through the categories and been 
lost. 


THE EFFECTIVENESS VIEtVPOINT 


Because of these problems, other approaches to rhetorical criticism 
have been advocated. One of diese, also stemming from the Wichelns’ 
approach, is represented by the writing of Wayland Maxfield Parrish. 
Parrish accepts the rhetorical viewpoint suggested by Wichelns, but 
modifies the notion of effect. In an introductory essay to a volume of 
American Speeches, of whicli he was coeditor with Afarie Hochmuth, 
Parrish starts from an Aristotelian position and suggests that “the 
critic’s concern is not with the literal results of the speech, but with 
the speaker’s use of a correct method; not with the speech's effect, but 
with its effectiveness.” For Parrish effectiveness means that not just any 


23ThonMcn and Baird. Speec/t CrUictsm. See also Croft. ■‘The Funcaons rf 
Rhetorical Criticism," and Eaniest Brandenburg, Quinulian and ihc Good Orator, 
tys, XXXIV (February 1948). 2$-29. 
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audience will do as a basis of judgment; certainly the immediate au- 
dience is not necessarily the guide to evaluating effectiveness. “We 
admire Burke's great addresses, not because they were well adapted to 
the boozy country squires who sometimes sat in Parliament, but be- 
cause they were designed for better audiences." Thus, the critic will 
‘‘interpret and evaluate a speech in terms of its effect upon an audi- 
ence of qualified listeners." 2* 

THE ARTISTIC THEORY 

Still a third viewpoint is offered by James H. McBurney and 
Ernest J. Wragc in tlieir book The Art of Good Speech. They reject 
the effect criterion completely, and advocate in its place what they 
call the "artistic theory" of criticism. Since speech is an art reducible 
to principles, judgment of that art must be based upon those principles 
and a speech in any situation for any purpose is good insofar as it 
demonstrates adherence to the principles of the art of rhetoric and 
bad insofar as it departs from them. On the basis of the "artistic the- 
ory," a critic should be able to judge the excellence of a speech in 
manuscript before it is deli\ered to an audience or if, indeed, it is not 
delivered to an audience at all.^s 

The artistic theory carries with it certain practical implications 
that arc different from those of the effect viewpoint. Certainly studies 
developed from this viewpoint could do without much history, and 
the confusions between history and criticism could be avoided. On the 
other hand, this point of view allows little justification for the study of 
effective but inartistic speakers. It also tends to blur the distinction 
between the literary criticism of oratory and rhetorical criticism of 
oratory as drawn by Widielns. 


I'LURiVLlSM or VIEWPOINTS AND METHOD 

While some critics have urged a monistic approach the tendency 
has been to urge a pluralistic approach to criticism. Professor L. H. 
Mouat is one of the few suggesting a unified approach to rhetorical 
criticism. "It is not the purpose of tliis essay,” he writes in The Rhetor^ 
ical Idiom, ’ to make a brief for a particular set of principles that will 
bind rhetorical concepts but rather to urge that there be a single set 
of principles." Sucli unification of rhetorical principles would enable 
rhetorical critics to ‘‘paniapaie in a symposium or in a series of stud- 


(NewYmk IQsn I Hochmuth cd» . Am€ncan St>eech<s 

kL\ ^ HodimiJih, The Criliciim of RheWfIc.' 

wli M«ic AddrciS. Ill (New Yolk, 1955). PP- 
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ics, SO tliat unnecessary divergencies, confusions, and cross purposes 
can be minirniicd/* 

Despite sucli calls for uniformity of approach, pluralism has been 
tlic dominant theme of the rhetorical critics in terms of viewpoint and 
mctliod.*^ As William Nonvood Brigance wrote in the preface of the 
first two volumes of Histoiy and Criticism of American Public Address, 
"tlic best scliolars are not all adherents to the same philosophy of 
criticism. Some prefer a pure Aristotelian pattern. Some prefer their 
Aristotelianism diluted. Others abjure it altogether.” 2* 

A number of non-Aristotelian category sets have been recom- 
mended, and to a limited extent applied, to studies of rhetorical crit- 
icism. In addition to categories from General Semantics, readability 
categories sucli as Rudolph Flescii's formula,*# the quantitative ap- 
proach of content analysis, and the dramatistic approach of Kenneth 
Burke have been popular.^® 

The pluralistic approach to criticism has virtues of a theoretical 
and practical nature. Pluralism in critical viewpoint enables a critic 
to adopt a metliod for a given project in criticism that is most appro- 
priate to die subject matter. Emerson could be profitably criticized 
from the effectiveness or artistic point of view.** A critical study of 
Huey Long's speaking from an artistic standpoint probably would 
give little insight into his rhetoric, whereas, a study that placed his 
speaking in its historical context and examined the effect of his 
speeches might well explain his speechmaking. 

A pluralistic approacli can also be adopted for the critical cate- 
gories and method. The mechanical application of a set of critical 
categories for various rhetorical events so that critical studies are 
ground out like link sausage is to be avoided. Beginning with Aristote- 
lian categories, straight or diluted, or with Kenneth Burke's categories, 
the critic should develop during the course of his study the most help- 
ful categories for a given criticism- Not only do speeches contain 
enough unique elements to cause the critic with the “cookie-cutter” 
approach to lose important insights, but the mechanical' applica- 


2«*‘An Approach to Rhetorical Criticism,” in The Rhetorical Idiom, ed. Don- 
old C. Bryant (Ithaca, 1958), p. 165. 

*tSee Croft. , . 

28 William Norwood Brigance ed., History and Cnltctsm of American Public 

Address, I (New York, 1943), p- x. 

28 Rudolph Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk (New York, 1946). 
so Moual’s categories in "An Approach to Rhetorical Criticism," draw on Ken: 
neth Burke. See also Virginia Holland. "Kenneth Buike’s Dramatistic Approach to 
Speech Criticism," QJS, XL! ('December 1955). 352-358; "Rhetoncal Cntiasm: A 
SiriSan Method," Q/5, XXXIX (December 1953), 444-150; Mane Hochmuth 
Nichols. Rhetoric and Criticism (Baton Rouge), 1963. . 

81 See Herbert A. Wichelns. "Ralph Waldo Emerson." in Bngance, pp. 501-5Z5. 
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tion of a set of critical madiinery in this way is nonliterary. Criticism 
should be a literary art and that requires not only the ability to write 
iq a literate fashion but also the freedom to structure the writing m 
an artistic way. The steady march of a critic from one Aristotelian 
category to another is, at best, a try for scientific agreement, or at 
worst, the substitution of method for insight. 

Wayland Maxfield Parrish illustrates the virtues of adapting cate- 
gories that are appropriate for a particular study in his essay on The 
Style of Robert G. Ingersoll," He writes, in part, “Since no standard 
rubrics are generally accepted for the analysis of style, one may feci 
free to use whatever analysis seems most fitting for the study of a given 
writer or speaker. The qualities of Ingcrsoll’s style most likely to 
strike the attention of a reader arc, I believe, its vitality, its conversa- 
tional directness, and its poetic quality.” 

THE 1IE.\SURE OF INFLUENCE 

The problems of measuring infiuence have to be met not only by 
the writer of history and criticism of public address but also, on oc- 
casion, by the literary critic and the writer of intellectual history. 

FAME AND EFFECT 

The problem that needs to be faced in determining influence is 
to discriminate between fame and effect. Fame or reputation is mucli 
easier to document and examine than is influence or effect, A man may 
be famous or infamous and still not have had appreciable influence on 
others or appreciable effect upon subsequent events. His fame may 
be largely posthumous and mythical, that is, wholly fictitious, like 
Oedipus Rex. Or his fame may be a legend that is based on a truthful 
fraction, like David Crockett’s or ^Vyatt Harp's. As myth or legend a 
man's fame may be the basis of a cult or religion. Thus, the fame of 
such historical personages as Joan of Arc, Lenin, Abraham Lincoln, 
has had an appreciable effect on events. Whether the actual Joan of 
Aic had as much influence as has her legend is more difficult to dis- 
cover. Fame, m and of itself, is not proof of influence. A critic, to 
establish influence must do more than demonstrate that a man or an 
idea, a speech or a play was often recalled and talked about after the 
event. Perhaps the frequently mentioned speech or person was less 
influential than a seldom mentioned speech or person. 

isWayUnd Maxfield Pamih. ~Thc Style of Robert G Inecrsoll.’' in Studtet 
in Speech and Drama m Honor of Alexander N Drummond, cd Herbert Wichclni 
(Ithaca, IW), p. 395 
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INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCE 

When the problem of fame and effect refers to ideas or artistic 
phenomenon it becomes even more difficult to solve. Too often stu- 
denu will establish a similarity in two sets of ideas and ai^ue that 
since the later set is similar to the earlier die first influenced the 
second. Such an argument is, of course, a version of the post hoc ergo 
propter hoc fallacy. 

AN EXAMPLE OF THE PROBLEM 

Certain biographers of Huey Long, including Forrest Davis and 
Carleton Beals, concluded that State Senator S. J. Harper of Winnfield, 
Louisiana, had profoundly influenced Huey Long’s thinking. The 
evidence for such a conclusion was misleading. During World War 1 
Senator Harper had published a book whidi he entitled Issues of the 
Day-^Frec Speech— Financial Slaveiy. Harper was indicted on a charge 
of violating the Espionage Act. Julius Long, Huey’s oldest brother, 
was tlie chief attorney for State Senator Harper, but Huey helped 
defend the case.®^ During the course of the litigation Huey wrote a 
letter to die New Orleans Item in ivhich he stated in part, “A con- 
servative estimate is that about sixty-five or seventy percent of the 
entire wealth of the United States is owned by two percent of the 
people.” The letter continued in this vein reflecting some of the sta- 
tistics in Senator Harper's pamphlet. Some fifteen years later, when 
Long actively began pushing the notion of ‘‘Share-Our-Wealth,” he 
used some o£ these same statistics repeatedly in speeches and articles. 
Indeed, his ideas in 1933 were very similar to Harper’s ideas in 1918. 

In addition to the evidence of the letter to the editor. Long had accom- 
panied Harper to the state legislature to lobby for a bill to increase 
workmen’s benefits. The conclusion was easy to draw, as Forrest 
Davis did, when he wrote; 

A historian of the future I should judge, would be justified in 
believing that Huey had entered into discipleship to Senator 
Harper before the United States entered the world war and that 
Harper shares with Moses and Winn’s ancient radicalism the 
bulk of the credit for inspiring Share-Our-Wealth.®^ 

Not everyone was convinced, however. Among the doubters were 
a number of citizens of Winnfield, Louisiana, who had known both 
Long and Harper. Included among these was Harley Bozeman who had 

33 T/Jc Times-Picayune (New Orleans), February 22, 1918, p. 15. 

The Hem (New Orleans), March I, p.^ 

85 Forrest Davis. Huey Long (New York, 1935), p. <3. 
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gone through grade school and part ot high school with Huey and who 
had worked with him in his early political career. Bozeman was sure 
that rather than being influenced by Harper, Long had used Harper 
for political purposes. The striking similarity between the ideas oi 
Long and Harper as revealed by Huey's 1918 letter to the New Orleans 
Item and Harper’s pamphlet of the same period can be explained 
without attributing influence to Harper. True, Long had not eX| 
pressed any public interest in the unequal distribution of wealth unul 
the time of Harper’s trial, which suggests that Harper w'as influential 
on that issue, but from 1918 until the crash in 1929, Long was also 
strangely silent on the question of the distribution of w'ealth whicli 
suggests Harper w'as not very influential in this regard. Long wrote an 
article in his personal paper. The Louisiana Progress, in June of 
1931 in which he claimed that he “began to broadcast speeches over the 
radio along this line about eighteen months ago.” ** In August 1931, 
he gave a speech to farmers and farm women attending a short course 
at Louisiana State University in which he discussed the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth; ** from this time forw’ard he came increasingly to 
stress these notions. Harperis influence upon Long, if he did indeed 
have much, apparently came equipped with a time fuse that was set to 
go off when the depression came on. 

How can the letter to the editor of the Item be explained if 
not as the spontaneous effusions of a new disciple to equal dis- 
tribution of wealth? One answer is that the letter was part of Long's 
strategy in defending Harper with every means at his disposal outside 
and within the courtroom, and only years later after the onset of 
the depression did he use the happy coincidence of the letter to pose 
as a long-time advocate of wealth sharing. Even at twenty-five, dis- 
cipleship and spontaneous effusions were alien to Huey Long's char- 
acter. Most of his actions were coolly calculated. He always chafed at 
working in harness with anyone; he w'anted to be lead dog in 
relationship. He also, characteristically, fought every lawsuit and every 
political campaign with a bewildering variety of methods, orthodox 
and unorthodox, ethical and unethical. For example, in his autobi- 
ography, he gleefully recalls how he caused the prosecution to waste 
their jury challenges by picking out prospective jurors that he felt 
would be biased against Senator Harper and tlien ostentatiously whis- 
pering to them. When questioned by the prosecution in regard to 
these whispered conferences with defense counsel they honestly an- 
swered that Long had not discussed the trial with them; but the 
suspidous prosecutor challenged them anyway. 

« The Jjc/utstana Fro^ren fHamraond. La). June IMl. p. 1. 

The Stale Time (Baton Rouge), Auguu 13. 
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More important to the issue at hand, Long began a campaign 
outside die courtroom to ciiange public opinion. As part of that 
strategy he began to write letters to newspapers around the state re- 
flecting Senator Harper’s ideas. He also made strong statements in 
interviews with reporters and received statewide publicity for the first 
time. These letters and the statements that Long made to the news- 
papers about ilie maldistribution of wealili fit into his typical way 
of fighting through a lawsuit or court trial. Long’s report in his auto- 
biography indicates that the judge trying the case viewed the letters 
as part of the lawyer’s strategy to win the case. 

The court again called to order after a recess, the Judge began 
to read statements which I had made in the newspapers. It 
seemed apparent tliat 1 was to be sent to jail. But to our great 
astonishment, after reading the entire list of statements I had 
made, the Judge concluded: "The Court cannot let this and other 
matters pass iwthout a reprimand." To the devil with the repri- 
mand as far as we are concemedl All we wanted was a chance 
to clear our client,** 


After the Harper trial, Long seemingly forgot about the mal- 
distribution of wealth until after 1929, when he suddenly began talk- 
ing about the issue again. In 1931, when the first traces of Long’s 
advocacy of Share-0 ur- Wealth began to appear in newspapers, Huey 
was about to launch his national political career; he needed a na- 
tional issue and the maldistribution of wealth was the issue he chose. 
When this happened, he could point back to the happy accident 
that in defending Harper in 1918 he had written letters to newspapers 
around the state putting himself on public record as advocating the 
same ideas. 

Was Harper influential in forming Long’s ideas about the mal- 
distribution of wealth? The two men used many of the same ideas 
and Long continued to use some of the same statistics in his national 
radio broadcasts until his death in 1935. But the actual influence, 
if any, is not so easy to discern. Long may well have shared Boze- 
man’s opinion that Senator Harper was a kindly man but an intel- 
lectual lightweight and a crackpot, in which case the Senator's influ- 
ence upon Long’s thinking was probably negligible. 

Perhaps the best way of puzzling out the nature and extent of 
influence is to ask; what if the alleged influence had not been pres- 
ent? In answering such a question the student must be careful not 


38 Huey P. Long, Every Man a King (New Orleans, 1933), pp. 33-36. 

3# See Sidney Hook’s analysis of *' ‘If* in History in The Hero in History (New 
York, 1943), pp. 119-137. 
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to indulge his imagination too much. Quite frequently, attempts to 
imagine what would have happened if at some 

tory a battle had gone the other way or a successful assass.nal on 
had failed, turn into exercises in historical romance similar o 
old folk tale about the loss of a battle because of the loss of a nail 
in a horse’s shoe. But if. after carefully studying the evidence, tl^e 
Student cannot make some judgment about this question, he s ou 
not make a judgment about influences. 

k\Tiat ^vould ha%e happened if Huey Long, the young 
had never met Senator Harper? Would he have advocated "Share- 
Our-Wealth" in 1934? He probably would have. Winn Parish vv^ a 
Populist stronghold exploited by the lumber and oil interests. Natives 
of Winn Parish had a characteristic style of viewing exploitation 
and held a piney-woods rancor towards the planter aristocra^. Huey, 
needing a national issue in 1931, could turn only in one direction 
to the problems of depression. 

This extended example should indicate the danger of attributing 
influences, effects, or results on the basis of superficial analysis. The 
categorization of plays or playwrights into schools, movements, or 
periods, such as naturalism, expressionism, realism, romanticism, an 
impressionism may result in this fallacy'. The tracing of the influence 
of impressionism on a given play, or the discovery of the influence 
of romanticism on a given playwright is a most painstaking task. Such 
stock ways of approaching intellectual and literary history can be 
extremely helpful if they are carefully done, but dividing events into 
pericxis or classifications if based upon superficial similarities may 
turn out to be misleading rather than helpful. 

In examining influence, the scholar must be careful not to con- 
fine himself to studying the positive influence, that is, the bringing 
of sets of ideas into line v^iih the ideas of the sources of influence. 
Sometimes an artist or a speaker exercises considerable influence be- 
cause of the reaction against his art or his ideas. In his study 
Jonathan Edwards, Orville Hitchcock concluded that Eld ward's great- 
est influence vvas not in bringing a resurgence of Calvinism but in 
hastening the reaction against Calvinism.^® 


TIIE ^VRITING OF CRmCIS^^ 

THE critic’s BACkCROUND 

The student considering a critical study as a research project 
should examine his interests, background, and abilities to see if he 

** OrvUlc A Hiuhcock. “Jonathan Edward* /* in Bngance, I, pp. 213-253. 
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is suited to such an undertaking. As soon as the student decides 
that he would like to do a critical study he should build his under- 
standing of rhetorical and dramatic theory and he should read and 
hear as many plays or speeches as he can. In this way he tvill de- 
velop the necessary background to establish canons of criticism and 
make evaluations as to the excellence of the works he is studying. 

MATERIAL FOR CRITICISM 

Unless the critic is attempting to test rhetorical theory by study- 
ing the practice of effective speakers, he should select speeches that 
in addition to being artistic have been neglected or misunderstood 
by previous scholarship. This does not mean that speeches already 
studied thoroughly from a historical point of view cannot be studied 
again from a critical standpoint. Nor does this mean that a play 
studied from a literary point of view cannot be viewed tlirough the 
focus of the dramatic critic. 

There can be little quibble about including plays in our defini- 
tion of art. There is some possibility of quibbling about the inclu- 
sion of acting, scenic design, directing and producing in such a defi- 
nition for purposes of scholarship. If acting is considered an art and 
not, as Nathan argues, a craft then the critical study of such actors 
as Laurence Olivier, John Gielgud, and Maurice Evans would be jus- 
tified. If other production activities are considered art, then critical 
studies of such designers as Gordon Craig, and directors such as Eisen- 
stein in film, and Brecht in the tlieatre, ivould be justified.^ 

To be practical about such things requires some bafancing of 
alternatives. Perhaps some studies should be developed from a histor- 
ical frame of reference. Undoubtedly such pre-eminent men as Eisen- 
stein, Gordon Craig, and Constantin Stanislavsky, deserve to have 
their work criticized as art. 

Here are some representative titles of master's dieses in speech 
and theatre arts that have utilized the critical method. 


An Anal>sis of Invention in British Government Rfietoric in 

J9-I0 

Senator Ervin's Speaking on Supreme Court Segregation De- 
dsions. A Study in Evidence 

Invention in Clarence Darrow’s Defense of Jolm T. Scopes 


*i See, for example, George Jean Nathan’s Essay on "TIjc Place of Acting, in 
The Critte and the Dratne. pp. 8S-110. . . - wv 

41 See Bamartl Heuitt, “Cordon Craig and Posi-Imprcwomnn. 
ffebmary liMB. 75-SO; flamard Hewitt and Ansiide l).\ngcJo, TJic StaiiiiUiiXy 
S)«c™ Kr <ys. xvm Oun. IM2). V ’• Sn .irs’"''' 

'Iragedians: Edwin Booth and Jamci E, .Muidoch, SM, Xl\ (.Match 1.0.), M. 
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An Analj-sis o£ Diesiic Reference in Selected Speeches of 
Nine of the Attic Canon Orators 

An Evaluation of the Speaking of Nikita S. Khrushchev in 
the United States During September, 1959 

Schiller-Shaw-Anderson: Three Vievvs of Saint Joan in the 
Drama 

Meterlinck and the French Symbolist Theatre 
Anthony and Cleopatra and All for Love, A Comparison of 
Tvvo Dramatic Methods 

Imagery in the Plays of Sean O'Casey 

The State Politiaan: A Study of a Stock Character in Native 
American Comedy, 1870-1960 

A Comparative Study of the Dramatic Techniques of Sarah 
Siddons, Ellen Terry, and Julia Marlovse 

A Comparative Study of the Plays of John Webster and Ten- 
nessee Williams 

Rhetorical Qualities in the Speeches of Winston Churchill 
An Analysis of Some Persuasive Methods of Adolph Hiller's 
Rhetoric 

A Comparison of the Use of Theological Terras in the Speak- 
ing of D. L. Moody and Billy Graham 

This Is War: The Radio Documentary as a Medium of Per- 
suasion 

TI!E EECINMNCS OF A CRmCAL STUDY 

Although the critic may vsiite of plays in manuscript or of pl^)'^ 
in production, of speeches in text or as delivered, of films or viewed 
productions, his method will be similar. The critic should begin his 
study vsith the works of art under examination. He should begin 
Wfith the electrical transcriptions, the tape recording, the produc- 
tions, the texts. Malcolm Coviley writes that “In practice . . . i 
v*-ays surt and end vsiih the text itself, and ... I also try to start 
with a sort of innocence, that is, with a lack of preconceptions about 
what 1 might or might not discover. To preserve the innocence, I 
try not to read the soolled secondary or critical sources until my 
own discoveries, if any, have been made.” ** 

If he has not already read most of die important speeches or 
works of the writer or speaker, the critic should next proceed to do 
so. TTic writings of other critics arc usually uoublesomc for the be- 
ginning critic Too often he is timid about making a critical evalua- 
tion without having several similar evaluations by other critics to 
support hii judgmenL Even worse, the student may simply collect 
the opinions of other critics and string the quotations that reflect 
*» Cooler. i7 
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their opinions into a narrative. Or he may make no evaluations of 
his own but quote another critic’s opinion at the pertinent places 
in his study. If there are contradictory evaluations, the student 
may exhibit them in all their disagreement but make no attempt 
to draw his own conclusions and choose among them. Quotations 
from critics are to be handled with great care. They should be in- 
cluded only if they are further supported by the student's own find- 
ings or if they are at odds with the student’s own conclusions. They 
should never be used to replace the student’s main responsibility, 
which is, to use Cowley’s term, to make his own “discoveries” about 
the work under study. 


THE PROCESS OF CRITICISM 

The critic’s first job is to describe the play, speech, film, or work 
of literature for interpretation. What is the play about? What does 
it mean? How is it structured? What language does it use? Who are 
the characters and how are their characterizations developed? De- 
pending upon his particular critical approach he may ask rather 
vague and abstract questions or very specific and detailed questions 
in order to describe the work under study. The critic may picture 
Lincoln's Gettysburg Address in very general and abstract terms. He 
may say that it is a short speech expressed in generalities through 
which a certain largeness of spirit is discernible; that the language 
is terse and balanced and largely expressive of platitudes. Or he may 
describe the figures used in the speech in considerable detail.** 

The critic, depending upon his purpose, may rely largely on 
qualitative adjectives in describing the work. He may talk of “thickly 
textured” prose and "well-integrated complexities.” He may describe 
techniques as apt, skillful, masterly. He may talk of a style as light, 
heavy, stately, playful. He may use considerable literary artistry to 
communicate qualitative insights as he describes the art. This in- 
volves some use of analogy or metaphor to characterize the quality 
of the work. This is the oldest tradition of criticism and Chauncey 
Goodrich is a good example of a skillful rhetorical critic in this tra- 
dition. This, for example, is the way Goodridi describes Edmund 
Burke’s organizational tediniques: 


There is now and dien a slight irregularity in his mode of transi- 
lion, which seems purposely ilirown in to avoid an air of same- 
ness; and the subordinate heads sometimes spread out so widely. 


««Sce, for example, tanc Cooper's discussion 
Address in the introduction of Tne Rhetoric of 
York, I9S^, pp. xxxi-xxxv. 


of the as}'ndeton in the Ce(t)shurg 
Ariitotle, trans. Lane Cooper (New 
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that their connection ^ith the main topics is not alua>s obvious. 

But there is reigning throughout tlie whole a massive unity o 
design like that of a great cathedral, whatever may be the mti* 
maq of its design.^a 

Other critics may strive for more quantitative descriptions. These 
raa) vary from such imprecise statements as “the speaker use more 
statistical evidence than authoritative evidence/’ or “the speaker re- 
lied predominantly upon ethical and emotional proofs, ^ to care u y 
controlled content anal) sis descriptions in which ceruin categories 
are developed and items then categorized and counted. The descrip- 
tions that result from such content analysis will be more prease. 
They may involve statements like “thirty-seven percent of the spea - 
er's assertions were not supported by evidence.” 

'Whatever the approach, the critic must first describe the spee^ 
or play under consideration. He must know what is in the 
There are several approaches to this task. One way to examine c 
play is to go through it line by line and relate each line to the 
scene, discussing its structure, function in the play, style, development 
and meaning. This may be done very subjectively or according to 
some set of categories- For example, the critic might use such cate- 
gories as theme, dramatic action, characterization, and mood. He 
might then ask. of a given line, “What does this line do to express 
the theme? to characterize the persons in the drama? to further the 
action of the play? to create a mood?” 

Undoubtedly the critic should do this sort of preparatory analy- 
sis before writing his criticism. Too often, however, this half-digested 
running description of a play or speech is presented as the final 
critical analysis. After all. an adequate description of every line and 
word of a play would take a book several times as long as the play 
script. The critic must abstract from his preliminary textual analyst* 
sudi aspects of the play or discourse as he finds important for hi* 
criticism and describe the v\ork in those terms. His original analy'si* 
will be extremely useful in furnishing examples to clarify and, where 
necessary, prove the soundness of his interpretation. 

When the work has been described, the critic’s next task is 
apply some standards of excellence to the results, so that he can make 
an evaluation. Perhaps the critical process, which may seem com- 
plicated when viewed in all its complexity, can be more dearly 
grasped if it is applied to a relatively simple and trivial problem. As- 
sume that there is a rather well-developed tradition of criticism 
applied not to plays but to fish. The piscatorial critic, to measure a 
fish, must first caidi it: he must have a suitable scale and ruler to 


♦»Chauncr> A Cotxlnch Select Dnitih Uoffuence /New York. 1870). pp 239-2W 
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find its length and weight. If he has such standards and applies them 
to a given specimen, the critic of fish can describe the fish, if he has 
sufficient background, the critic can compare a given specimen to 
many other fish of the same species and decide that this particular 
fish is exceedingly long and thin, or short and heavy, or large and 
ilhproportioned, or well-proportioned, or well-formed and small. If 
he is a critic who feels that a well-proportioned fish is a better fish 
than a heavy one, he will pick a different specimen to stuff and 
hang over his mantel than if he is of the opinion that the important 
thing in a fish is its gross weight- 

When the critic of rhetoric or drama begins to sort out the salient 
features of a given play or speech and tries to describe them in 
some fashion, he begins to develop a set of critical canons for measure- 
ment. This implies some categories of analysis and the critic gen- 
erally develops a critical machinery to serve as the scale and yard- 
stick for a given project in criticism. When the critic makes a de- 
cision to use Aristotelian categories, he should use these categories 
as an aid to select the relevant features of the drama or oratory that 
he is studying. That is, he should draw out of his careful study of the 
text those features that are relevant for his criticism and present a 
description of the work that includes these features organized and 
clarified. This is the main function of categories. As he does this, the 
critic should begin to discern a pattern or structure to his material 
that gives added insight, appreciation, and understanding of the 
work. When this happens, the original categories that were used to 
begin analysis of the work may be modified or discarded and a new 
critical strategy appropriate for the particular study may be adopted. 
Thus, the critical study becomes a function of the critic and the 
art that he is criticizing. Because of his viewpoint and the skills tliat 
he brings to his work he will view plays and speeches and describe 
them in a unique fashion. Yet, only in a limited sense is beauty in 
the eye of the beholder. The work itself will have a major effect 
upon the shape of the criticism and among capable critics of similar 
background and viewpoint a commonality of judgment about the 
worthwhile and the trivial in a given artistic field emerges. 

If there is a case to be made for a literate, if not literary, style 
of writing for historical studies, the case can be made doubly for 
critical studies. Malcolm Cowley is of the opinion that criticism is 
one of the literary arts and tliat this implies ’’that it should be writ- 
ten in the same language of English literature and not, like a great 
deal of recent criticism, in some variety of pliilosophical or sodal- 
scientific jargon." ** 


Couley, p. ^7. 
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Much of what has been said about the actual meclianics of wit- 
ing a historical monograph in Chapter 10 applies to the writing of 
critical studies. The same techniques for stimulating the 
faculties, the same care in revision, and the same division of labor, 
apply. 


SUMMARY 

Scholarly criticism is essentially Uie description and evaluation 
of works of art. The difference between the naive reaction to a play 
or speech and scholarly criticism of the same w’ork is tliat the critic 
has a set of standards to guide his evaluation and a context of dra- 
matic and rhetorical tradition to aid him in making judgments about 
the work. Criticism’s main task is to increase the appreciation and 
understanding of rhetoric and drama, 

Scholarly criticism differs from play reviewing in that it is in- 
terested in the long-range excellence of the w’ork. The play review^ 
is designed as a guide for prospective playgoers. There are important 
differences between literary criticism and rhetorical and dramatic 
criticism. The major difference is the emphasis of speech research- 
ers on the importance of the audience in evaluating speeches and 
pla)s. The literary critic tends to view these materials as literature 
and as writings rather than oral performances. The critic has a view- 
point toward his materials that is analogous to the historian's view- 
point. The unique features of a critic’s viewpoint include such mat- 
ters as the importance of the biographical and historical features in 
the evaluation and explanation of a speech or play. 

The critic uses the same techniques of scholarship that the his- 
torian eraplo)es, but the critic focuses on the pla)$ or speeches as works 
of art to be discussed by using the methods of scholarship. The critic 
usually makes judgments about the excellence of the work he is 
critidring. The historian may or may not make such judgments; but 
if he does, they are tangential to his main concern for historical 
traces. 

The major viewpoints used in the criticism of speeches have 
differed primarily about the need for and the importance of evalu- 
ating a speech in terms of its effect upon the immediate audience. 
One evaluates its immediate and long-range effects. This view-point 
also stresses the interaction of the speaker, the audience, and the 
occasion in forming the speech- The critic working from this posi- 
tion usually examines in detail the background for the speech, the 
speaker's life, the immediate occasion, and the nature of the audience. 
.\nother viewpoint stresses the effectiveness of the speech with a dis- 
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criminating audience and emphasizes the need to evaluate the 
speeA in terms of its artistic excellence rather than its effect upon 
the immediate audience. The third viewpoint shifts emphasis to the 
artistry of the speech and de-emphasizes the importance of the effect 
upon the audience. In general, speech critics have been pluralistic 
in viewpoint and method, employing variations of the three major 
points of view and modifying their methods to meet the problems 
of a specific critical study. 

The critic who evaluates the influences that shaped a playivright 
or speaker or who traces the influences of either must sort out the 
elements of fame from the elements of effect Fame and reputstjon 
are much easier to document than influence. The post hoc ergo prop- 
ter hoc fallacy is easy to make when a playwright's materials or 
style of staging or dialogue resemble another’s prior work. The scholar 
studies both positive and negative influences. A given speaker or 
playwright might be influenced to react against someone as well as 
to follow along similar lines. 

The critic should begin his study with the materials themselves, 
then proceed to other works of the speaker or author, and then 
to the secondary sources. He should treat other critics with respect 
but make his own discoveries and only quote these other evaluations 
when he plans to support them or refute them. The critic should 
first describe the work, then apply some criteria for its evaluation, 
and finally make some judgments about it. During the course of this 
work the critic should find a unifying structure in the materials under 
study that will help him explain and evaluate them. Criticism is a 
literary art and requires a literate and graceful style of writing. 
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Projects 

1) Write a short paper in which jou discuss )Our qualifications as a 
rhetorical or dramatic critic. 

2) Select a thesis, written for an advanced degree at }Our school, in 
schich the critical method was used and write a short paper esaluating the 
way the critic categorired and described the features of rhetorical or dramauc 
esents be discussed. 

3) Assume )ou are to write a critical study in speech or drama. Write a 
short paper in which jou outline the criteria )ou would use in evaluating 
the excellence of the rhetorical or dramatic esents. 

4) Select a topic suitable for a critical study in speech or drama and write 
a prospectus in which )Ou: 

a) describe the problem to be studied 

b) discuss the presious critical research in this area 

c) justify the worth of the study 

d) outline the sources asmlable to )ou in doing the study 

e) describe )Our critical strat^ in doing such a project. 


Questions for Discussion 

1) Compare and contrast scholarly criticism and play reviewing. 

2) Compare and contrast literary criticism with rhetorical critidsm. 

3) How ideniific is the evaluation of an artistic work? 

4) How would 50U justify the work of a highly subjectise critic who 
couches his insi^u in poetic language? 

5) How would Y>ii justify the work of a hlg^y objective critic who care- 
fully categorized and counted items in speeches or plan's and drew* his oon- 
dusioRS in terms of numbers and percentages? 

6) To what extent and for what purposes should a critic use statements 
of fact in writing up his criticism? Statemenu of value? 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


THE EMPIRICAL METHOD: 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


THE NATURE OF EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 

EMPIRICAL RESEARCH AND SCHOLARSHIP 

Among the statements that comprise the various theories m 
speech are a number of factually significant statements. Observation 
furnishes the most reliable basis for deciding whether such statements 
are true or false. When an investigator gathers data to support or 
refute such statements, he employs the empirical method. Of course, 
in one sense, today's observations are tomorrow's history. The rhetori- 
cal critic or historian of contemporary events may observe a speaker 
or a play directly and might be called an empirical researcher. To- 
day’s historian may find the results of empirical investigations of a 
decade ago useful for his study. For example, the future historian 
writing of television in the twentieth century might use the results 
of empirical investigations into the size and viewing habits of tele- 
vision audiences in the 1960's. Much of the empirical investigation 
in speech is as timebound as scholarship and deals with particular 
statements of fact. No sooner are normative descriptions of verbal 
behavior in preschool children completed than the norms change 
and the descriptions become dated. No sooner are television-audi- 
ence attitudes toward Western dramas tabulated than die taste of the 
television audience changes and the results of the research become 
part of the historical record. 

Despite these similarities, die empirical approach differs sub- 
stantially from the methods of scholarship in technique and style. 
Because more data are available for the empirical researcher, he faces 
a problem in selecting the response to study. He must find the most 
relevant speech events or behavioral responses to observ'e or he must 
try to create these events nnd responses so he can observe diem. He 
usually abstracts from these events and response certain fcaiurcs 
which he describes numerically and interprets statistically. Empirical 
rcsearcli can be divided, in terms of the purposes of the researcher, 
251 
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into descriptive and experimental types.' In terms of methodology, 
it can be divided into survey studies, field studies, and laboratoiy 
research. Whatever categorization system is used to make a systematic 
analysis of the empirical method, there are certain general charac- 
teristics that cut across purposes and methods. Empirical researcli 
relies upon observation for its data, typically quantifies this observa- 
tion, and by matliematical deductions treats the data. Like the scholar, 
the empirical researcher has developed certain techniques and pro- 
cedures to systematize his work, but before we discuss these practical 
matters we should deal with some general questions relating to char- 
actcrisucs of the scientific method. 

EMPIRICAL RESEARCH AND SPEECH THEORIES 

With the exception of the history and criticism of public ad- 
dress, which makes a definite attempt to modify rhetorical theory in 
terms of the effectiveness of public speakers, no other research tech- 
nique in speech is as closely tied to theory as is the empirical method. 
Tlie empirical researcher is trying to find out about speech events. 
He wants to observe them accurately and describe them objectively. 
He would like to discover evidence for probability statements, 
and, in some instances, for universally agreed upon invariable rela- 
tions. His ultimate goal is usually tlie discovery of laws governing 
tlie operations and processes involved in speech and speech-related 
events. 

Among other things he wants to find out what causes stuttering 
so that it can be averted or treatment improved. He wants to know 
the relationship between the acoustic stimulus (sound wave) and 
the perception of pitch, loudness, and voice quality. He wants to 
know how the vocal folds vibrate, what goes on in a group discus- 
sion, how words arouse emotional responses, if television violence 
causes juvenile delinquency, if clearness of language usage can be 
quantified, and if stage fright can be measured. 

The empirically oriented investigator cannot do the job he is 
trying to do with qualttaiivc insights as can the dramatic critic. Such 
descriptions as dynamic, forceful, lyrical, full, rich, resonant, are not 
very helpful for the empirical researcher. He prefers more opera- 
tional descriptions and, in most instances, he prefers a quantified 
description. 


OBSERVATION, INDLCTION, AND DEDUCTION 

In his attack on his environment in order to discover knowledge, 
the scientist use s strategy and tactics in much the same way as tlic 

J JcJtcry Auer. .In Inlroduttion to It March in Speech (New 
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military commander dc])lo)s lus forces. The tactics of both reflect 
their over-all strategy. The investigator’s tactics will be reflected in 
the research design for a given study. Governing the tactics (research 
design) of any given study will be some general strategic considera- 
tion. Sucli matters as tlic interrelationship between putting numbers 
to the observations he makes and selecting a statistical test belong 
to the strategy of empirical research. Strategic considerations cut 
across the diverse mctliods and varied purposes of the empirical re- 
searcher. They have a bearing on the worker describing normative 
data as tveJi as on the researcher testing a iiypoihesis in a laboratory 
experiment. 

Empirical rescardi has three major components, (1) observa- 
tion, (2) induction, and (3) deduction. No matter how far his 
speculative flights may lead him into statistics and system building, 
the empirical rescarclier begins and ends with observations. If he 
makes a survey of graduate education in the United Stales or an 
experimental study of the effect of structural changes in a speech on 
the retention scores of listeners, the researclier begins with observa- 
tions, generalizes from his data, and tries to unravel all the impli- 
cations of his generalizations by means of deduction. 

The method of observation, the inductive framework, and the 
deductive analysis of empirical research data are all closely inter- 
related. Although observation, induction, and deduction need to be 
separated for the purpose of analysis, in actual practice the design 
of an empirical research project results from the interaction of 
these elements. Sampling procedures and the way numbers are as- 
signed to properties restrict the kind of deductive treatment that the 
researcher can use in analyzing his data. The more carefully the 
observation and deduction are integrated, the sounder the evi- 
dence for an inductively arrived-at generalization. This chapter will 
be devoted to such basic strategic considerations as the nature of 
deduction, the process of quantifying observations, and the inte- 
gration of these two features of empirical research in the design of a 
research project. 

DEDUCTION 

APPLYING DEDUCTIONS 

Before a student can use mathematics to help him in a research 
project, he must set up the study in such a way that the assumptions 
of the deductive system are fulflIJed by the way he goes about collect- 
ing his data. For example, before a surveyor can use Euclidean ge- 
ometry to help him measure a distance across a river, he must set 
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up an artificial condition that is the equivalent of the axioms of 
Euclidean geometry. Nature has few right angles and straight lines 
so the assumptions of Euclidean geometry are seldom met unless 
man manipulates his environment. The sur\'eyor may set up the con- 
ditions that fulfill the requirements of the axioms of geometry, as in 
Figure 2. Once he does this, he can use geometry. 

He begins by picking an object on which to sight across the 
river, such as the tree at point B, He then drives a stake at point 
/I across the river from the tree at B. From the point at A, he sights 
a line towards C and selects the point C so that the line AC is at 



a 90 degree angle to the line AB. He then finds a point C' on the 
line AC so line UC' is at a 45-degrce angle to AC. He now has ful- 
filled the axioms of geometry and he can compute tliat the line AB 
is equal in length to the line AC% and measuring AC' will enable 
him to deduce the distance across the riser from his stake to tlic 
tree, without crossing the river. In tliis way, deductions are a help 
in solving practical problems. Geometry was of no help to the sur- 
veyor until he created a situation that approximated the axioms 
of geometry’. 

STATISI ICS 

Deduction in empirical researcli is largely accomplished by tlie 
uic of mathematics. Arithmetic is basic and the next most important 
branch of mathematics for the empirical researcher in speech is 
mathematical statistics. Graduate students in my research seminars 
have been both cnclianted and dbmayed by statistics. Some have 
embraced statistics and relied upon statistical deductions for most 
of their interpretations of rcseardi data. Others have rejected sta- 
tistical interpretations and ail mathematics as too diniculi, too scicii- 
line to be suitable for the siudv of Uic arts of ihcioric and drama, or 
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loo dull. The extremists in both camps Ijave tended to grow emo- 
tional about statistics. When faced witli a study employing statistical 
treatment of data, the first group would sometinies examine the sta- 
tistics for tlicir elegance and novelty rather than for their suitability 
in the entire ensemble of observation, induction, and deduction. The 
latter group often pleaded ignorance. They preferred not to read 
the report at all. If tliey did read it, they often declared tJiat they 
could not understand the statistics and so could not get much out 
of the study. For the consumer of research, this latter attitude, even 
for the accomplished and dedicated artist, is unfortunate. More and 
more empirical rcsearcli is being done in the fields of rhetoric, oral 
interpretation, and theatre, and every scholar should be able to read 
and evaluate tliese research reports when they have a bearing on his 
field. 

At least two levels of mathematical competence are required 
for graduate students of speech. The first is for the person who will 
develop his research along historical or critical lines and will not 
personally use empirical research techniques. Such an individual needs 
to develop an understanding of the nature of deduction and to adopt 
a positive attitude toward statistics so that he can read and evaluate 
empirical research reports intelligently. The second level of compe- 
tence is required for the student who is doing or planning to do 
empirical research. Such a person needs to study the rapidly growing 
body of mathematical statistics in systematic fashion, so that he has 
a thorough grounding in the various statistical approaches available 
for the analysis of data. 

Between the two levels of competence there necessarily is a con- 
siderable gap of expertise in relation to statistics. Yet, the two 
groups should remain close enough in attitude so they can discuss 
research matters with some understanding. 

We shall not deal extensively with the principles of statistics 
in this book. The student who is preparing an empirical study for a 
doctoral dissertation or master’s thesis will puzzle over a suitable re- 
searcli design for some time and take courses in statistics and consult 
with statisticians while planning the study. 

At this point in our discussion a middle course somewhere be- 
tween a primer in statistics and a detailed treatment of sophisti- 
cated statistical tests is indicated. We shall begin first with the nature 
of deduction, which is a necessary preliminary for both the relatively 
naive and sophisticated statistician. 

SYNTACTICAI. NATURE OF DEDUCTION 

In Chapter 5, the syntactical features of language were discussed. 
Deductive systems are syntactical systems. The major deductive sys- 
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terns are those of logjc and mathemaUcs Mathematicians and logi- 
aans are interested in the formal relationships among symbols in 
carefully specified linguistic systems (For this purpose mathematics 
can be considered a linguistic system ) 

Deductive systems are composed of a set of symbols plus a set 
of syntactical or combination rules The combination rules must be 
followed m discovering the allowable arguments, proofs, theorems, 
and formulas For example, a deductive s)stem can be developed 
which uses the symbols of English Combination rules would have 
to be clearly defined and rigidly followed to make a deductive sys 
tern out of the symbols of a natural language such as English As 
used in day to day conversation, English seldom approximates a de 
ductive system Its grammar is much too loosely speafied to allovir 
for deductive combinations The fact that arguments about the gram 
matical correctness of a certain sentence structure are possible in 
English points to this looseness No such difference of opinion is 
possible about deductive structures If the combination rules are un 
derstood, tlien a deasion about correctness is always clear cut 

We shall illustrate the sort of precision necessary m speafymg 
combination rules by making a deductive system out of a few English 
symbols First, we lay down the rule that all allowable sentences in 
our system are restricted to those that are either true or false The 
allowable sentences are to be combined according to the following 
rules Combination rules are generally expressed in logical words 
such as or So let us turn to the specification of a rule for the use of 
or 

The syntactical rule for the use of or in conversational English 
IS quite vague It can stand for the combination rule that states. 
Sentence A combined with sentence D by the word or means A 
IS true and B is false, B is true and A is false, but not both A is true 
and B is true Anoilier way to specify such a combination rule is 
by means of a device called a iTutli table This is a chart tliat in 
dicatcs die allowable combinations for a given symbol The combi 
nation rule speafied above for or could alternatively be indicated 
by the following truth tabic 

A B A or B 

T F 

F T T 

F F F 

T T F 


Tlieic IS nothing sacred about this combination rule, just a* 
iheic IS Imic sacred about the coinbimiion rules of mathtnutics 
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The combination rule for or could just as well be specified as “Sen- 
tence A combined with sentence B by the word or means that A 
is true and B is false, B is true and A is false, both A and B are 
true." The truth table for such a combination rule is as follows; 

A B A or B 

T F T 

F T T 

F F F 

T T T 


Deductive systems of symbolic logic have been developed using 
either the weak or the strong form of this particular combination 
rule. We need not develop this deductive system in greater detail. 
Further logical words such as and, not, and if .. . then could be 
specified by truth tables and the allowable combinations couid be 
deduced by computation from the forms of the argument. 

The most important distinction between inductive logic and 
deductive logic for the empirical researcher is that deductive systems 
are pure syntax. They have no semantic features. Whatever meaning 
they have is in their form. They have no meaning in the denotative 
sense. They tell us nothing about “the world.” The mathematician 
does not have to go into the field and examine a brace of pheasants 
and a trio of pheasants to check the deduction 2 + 3 = 5, and decide 
that it is right. Should he be told “There are three pheasants in the 
ditch beside the car,” he would have to glance at the ditch and look 
to see if the statement were true or false. The latter says something 
about the world and contains information. The former, 2 + 3 = 5, 
says nothing about the world. The statement that some features of 
the world exhibit the property of number is an empirical statement 
that is either true or false. The discovery that this declaration is true, 
is necessary for the use of arithmetic, as we shall see later in the 
chapter, but the correctness of 2 + 3 = 5 as an arithmetic computa- 
tion gives no guarantee that putting two pounds plus three pounds 
of potatoes into a container will result in the combined weight of 
five pounds. The fact of this connection had to be discovered by ob- 
servation. 

Only in two limiting cases are deductive arguments true or false 
and when they are true or false this is a feature of their form and' 
not of anything external to the deductive system. The first limiting 
case is the one where an examination of the form of a deductive 
argument yields a decision that this argument must necessarily be 
true. The second limiting argument is when an examination of the 
form of a deduction yields a decision that this must necessarily be 
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false. These two limiting cases enable the checking of an arithmetic 
paper or a solution of an anal) sis of variance without resort to any 
observation of the world. The correctness of the solution can be de- 
termined by cliecking the form of the solution. 

TAinOLOCY 

In the first limiting case, when the form always yields a decision of 
truth, the argument can be considered a tautology. That is, the an- 
svscr to the arithmetic problem and the conclusion of a syllogism 
are both simply restatements of what is given in the assumptions of 
tile deductive s)stem plus Uie premises for the specific problem or 
syllogism. For example, if the combination rule for or has been speci- 
fied as "or can be used only if A is true and B is false or vice versa,” 
ilieu the argument "It is raining or it is not raining," is a tautology. 
Sucli a statement is necessarily true because of the combination rule 
for or and tlie form of tlie statement. The tautology can be demon- 
strated formally by means of truth tables. The trutli table for or is as 
follows: 

A B A or B 

T F T 

F T T 

F F F 

T T F 

'Flic truth table for not is as follows: 

A not‘A 

T F~ 

F T 

Substituting noi*J for B in the truth table for or results inevitably 
in a statement that is true as the following truth table indicates, 

A not-A A or nol^A 
T F T 

F T T 

If the combination rules for the logical words or and not have 
been %|<c»ficd. the statement **It is raining or it is not raining” i» 
true r.o matter wlut the weather conditions happen to be. Such a 
statRuent IS rTnpt> m that it giscs us no information about the 
wwr.tL Until suppUcsl with sentences that contain information re- 
sulting fioia oUervauoni, maiiic:xui.cs contain no sc- 
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mantkal features and can add nothing to what is already implied 
by the premises of the deductive system. 

CONTRADICTIONS 

The second limiting case, when an examination of the form of 
the deduction results in a decision that it must necessarily be false, 
can be called a contradiction. Assume that the combination rule for 
and is specified as "Sentence A combined witJi sentence B by the 
word and means that A is true, B is true/' The truth table for this 
specification of and is then: 

A B AandB 

"t T T 

FT F 
T F F 

F F F 


The statement "It is raining and it is not raining," is necessarily 
false with these combination rules. This can be formally demonstrated 
by use of trutli tables. Again substituting not-A for B in the truth 
table. 

A not-A A and not-A 
T F F 

FT F 


In each case the necessary truth and falsity of the two statements was 
discovered by inspection of the form of the statements. If the proof 
of a mathematical solution is in the form of a tautology, it can be 
examined and called true. If such a proof is in the form of a con- 
tradiction, it can be called false. To assert that "A and not-A" is a 
contradiction may strike some readers as a restatement of Aristotelian 
two-valued logic. In one sense, of course, it is, because the combina- 
tion rules specified above were an important part of Aristotelian 
logic; hut the same combination rules play an important part in 
widely used contemporary deductive systems such as symbolic logic 
and much of mathematics. This does not mean that deductive sys- 
tems could not be developed that ivould be three-valued or four- 
valued. Nor does it mean that a deductive system could not be spe- 
cified in such a fashion that the statement "A and not-A" would be 
a tautology or an allowable theorem. However, if there is not a sub- 
stitute rule for the contradiction rule, it would be possible to deduce 
any statement whatsoever from the axiom system. If the deductive 
system allow's an assertion of both a statement and its contrary, it. 
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in a sense, allows an assertion o£ every possible statement in the 
symbol system. 

LNDLCnON AM) DEDUCTION 

The objection that there is a meteorological state between tarn 
and not rain, a time when one might say “It is not really raining 
but sort of raining,” is a result of confusing induction and deduction. 
The deductive system is purely syntactical and the presence or ab- 
sence of meteorological states that bear a semantic relationship to 
the statement, "It is raining,” is irrelevant to the logic of a deductive 
system. Indeed, if there were no psychological experiences called 
rain, the tautologies and contradictions of the axiom system outlined 
above would still be true and false. This objection does point up 
the danger of using statements about which inductive truth decisions 
cannot be made as data for deductive computation. 

In fact, deductive systems are much easier to work with when 
the distinction between syntactical rules and semantical rules of a 
symbol system is clear. To help keep this distinction clearly before 
the logician and mathematician, the general practice is to devise an 
arbitrary symbol system that is cryptic and strange enough so it is 
not easily confused W'ith natural language symbols. In symbolic logic, 
where the danger is perhaps the greatest, a substitute symbol like 
V is used in place of the English word or. Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, 

. . . , AT, or Latin letters, x, y, z, or /I, B, C, or Greek letters may be 
used to symbolize sentences or variables. 

If this is done, the tautological nature of statements is easier 
to determine. For instance, asserting that “If neither Lincoln nor 
Washington lived to be thirty -five, then Lincoln died before he w'as 
thirty-five,” might lead to confusion because the truth or falsity of 
the statements of fact in the tautology distract our attention from 
its form. We may be misled by the obvious falsity, in the sense dis- 
cussed in Chapter 5 of the sentence “Lincoln died before he was 
thirty-five.” We may forget that the deduction asserts nothing about 
the age at -which Lincoln died nor about the age at which ‘Washing- 
ton died- It simply asserts that tf Lincoln died before he w'as thirty- 
five, and if Washington died before he was thirty-five, then Lincoln 
died before he w'as thirty-five. Putting the statement in the symbolic 
form, "If A and B, then A,” helps dear up this ambiguity. 

Statistical systems share these same characteristics with all de- 
ductive systems. Statistical theorems, computations, and formulas 
arc simply long tautologies, expressed in symbols, that assert if the 
conditions assumed in the premises of this statistical treatment hold, 
then every conclusion derived according to the proper combination 
rules, holds as wclL 
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Mankind took a long time to learn the lesson that mathematics 
was a formal syntactical system that contained no information about 
the world. Plato, for example, was impressed with the certainty of 
deductive inferences when compared with inductive inferences and 
assumed that mathematics yielded knowledge over and above the 
implications of its axioms. Immanuel Kant in his works on “pure” 
and “practical” reason tried to sort out the knowledge contributed 
by deductive systems. Kant’s discussion of “synthetic” and “analytic” 
statements clearly made the distinction. Kant's synthetic statements 
are what were called statements of fact in Chapter 5, and his analytic 
statements are tlie equivalent of what is called a tautology above. 
The synthetic statement contains new information about the world. 
Adding such a statement to a book or an argument increases the 
knowledge contained in the book or argument. Analytic statements 
make no such contribution. They do serve to make clear some of 
the implications of the syntlietic statements and assumptions in the 
argument. The function of making clear all the implications of a 
set of axioms such as those of Euclidean geometry is the primary 
contribution of a deductive system. If the statistician had a godlike 
intelligence, and could grasp at once all the implications of his data, 
he would not need to make statistical computations to interpret his 
results. 

You should not infer from this clarification of the nature of 
statistics that they are not a significant aid to the empirical researcher. 
The point to be made here is that statistics, important as they are 
to the investigator in speech, cannot add any information to the 
raw data that have been gathered during the course of observation. 
The study can be no stronger than the data no matter how skillfully 
and elegantly the data are analyzed by statistical deductions. 

DEDUCTION AND QUANTIFICATION 

Since the data govern the amount of useful information in a 
study the use of statistics in their analysis requires a careful meshing 
of data and statistical tests. For the student in speech using the em- 
pirical method the problem of assigning numbers to the events he 
is studying in such a way that arithmetic can be used in computing 
the results is of great practical importance. If the student wishes to 
use arithmetic, one of the most important deductive systems, he 
should assign numbers only to those properties that can be combined 
in such a way that the combination results in a change in the prop- 
erty. The reason there must be a change of a certain kind in a 
property when it is combined with more of the same property is to 
be lound in the foundations of arillimetic 
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THE foundations OF ARITHMETIC 
THE PROPERTY OF NUMBER 

Collections of individuals have a property that can be called the 
property of number. This is as much a property of a cl^ of speec 
students as their aggregate weight. Historically arithmetic evolved to 
describe the property of number. A flock of sheep, for example, is 
a collection of individuals. An important property of sudi a flock 
is the property of number. The property of number is as much a 
feature of the world as the property of heat or of redness. Interest- 
ingly enough, the world exhibits certain other properties that are 
so much like the property of number that the symbols (numerab) 
developed to describe number can be used to represent these other 
properties as well. 

We will define the property of number operationally by de* 
scnbing the process of counting. In everyday affairs this process is 
so closely intertwined with arithmetic that counting without numbers 
b difBcuIt to imagine. Nevertheless, numbers are not necessary for 
counting and the notion of counting is more primitive than the no- 
tion of numbers. In order to count two aggregations, one a collec- 
tion of stones and another a flock of sheep, all we need is some way 
to separate individual stones and individual sheep from each aggre- 
gation and pair tliem up. If the last sheep b paired with the last 
stone, the collections are of the same size. If the stones are exhausted 
before the flock of sheep then the flock is larger than the collection 
of stones. 

At this point several interesting features of this process of count- 
ing become apparent. These features are empirical and had to be 
discovered by observation. The first b that if a flock of sheep b 
counted against a collection of stones and found to be the same size, 
Uie collection of stones can be carried to another field and counted 
against a second flock of sheep If the second flock can be paired 
with the stones, so both the flock and the stones are exhausted at 
the same time, then the first flock can be counted against the second 
flock with the same results. This discovery makes it feasible to have 
a portable collection to be used as a standard against which to count 
^e individuab in various flocks of sheep. Carrying a bag of pebbles 
IS much simpler Uian herding flocks of sheep around to count them. 

The second important tiling about counting b that the standard 
set of collections can be simplified. Even pebbles would become cum- 
bersome for the counter if he had to carry a leather pouch with one 
l>cbblc m it. another v^iUi two, a third with three, and so on up to 
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a pouch that contained as many pebbles as the largest herd of sheep 
he might be likely to encounter. He does not need to do so because, 
at some point in history, someone discovered, once again an empiri- 
cal discovery, that one large collection contained ail smaller collec- 
tions. He needed only a collection of pebbles as large as the biggest 
flock of sheep. By taking one pebble from this collection and adding 
another to it and taking another pebble and adding it to the first 
two, and by repeating this process over and over again, he could build 
up a series of collections so that one member of this series could 
be counted against any flock of sheep he wanted to count. To meas- 
ure the number of a given flock with such a standard set of pebbles 
meant that he would count the pebbles against the sheep and when 
he ran out of sheep he would take that subset of pebbles from his 
bag of pebbles and call die number of the flock equal to that subset. 
He could simplify the process of calling the property of number of 
the flock equal to the property of number exhibited by the subset of 
pebbles by finding a name for the class of all classes exhibiting the 
same property of number. Numerals, either Arabic or Roman, ful- 
fill this function. The numerals 2 and II, for example, are the name 
for the class of all classes of duets, twins, braces, and deuces, 

A BASE TEN ARITHMETIC 

These two discoveries made the use of a standard portable set 
of collections desirable and feasible. Primitive man carried two small 
sets of collections with him in the form of ten fingers and ten toes. 
After a time he must have discovered that when he had counted 
something against his ten fingers he could use one toe to stand for 
that collection of ten individuals that had been counted against his. 
ten fingers and then proceed to use the ten fingers again. When he 
ran out of fingers again, he could set aside another toe to stand for 
that ten, thus, two toes, two fingers would represent 22. The fact 
that primitive man had these two handy collections to count against, 
perhaps, explains why our arithmetic is a base ten arithmetic. In 
principle, deductive systems can be manufactured in many different 
ways and arithmetics can be developed on any base, but historically 
deductive systems grew out of practical problems and usually reflect 
the necessities that caused their invention. 

OTHER ARITHMETICS 

Had primitive man been equipped with eight fingers and eight 
toes he prohabiy would have developed an arithmetic to a base of 
eight. He would have counted a collection against his eight fingers 
and then set aside a toe for each octet in the collection and set aside 
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an ear for each set of eight toes. 100 in base eight an thmetic repre- 
sents the ^amg size collection as 64 in the base ten arithmetic An 
arithmetic can be deseloped on any base by proceeding in a ^vay 
analogous to the development of the two arithmetics outlined above. 
Another imjxjrtant arit^etic has been w'orked out to the base two. 
This binary arithmetic has been important in the development of 
computers and one of the basic assumptions for the mathematical 
theory of communication is that information be measured in terms of 
a two<hoice or binary arithmetic 

The binary arithmetic is appropriate to computers and the en- 
gineering of information because it is built up out of two digits, 0 and 
1. Many engineering applications can be developed on the basis of 
an electrical or magnetic charge being present or absent, thus the 
binary arithmetic which is essentially a “jes” or "no" arithmetic 
is appropriate to machines that can be most easily built with this 
twochoice condition. 

SIIMSIUM ASSUSII^ONS FOR. ARITHSIETIC 

Although arithmetic gTew' out of experience, it is, nonetheless, 
a deductive svstera. and like all deductive systems is based on certain 
combination rules or assumptions, ^\llen we anal)'ze a deductive sys- 
tem, such as arithmetic to discover the basic rules or assumptions 
required to reconstruct the svstem, a variety of assumptions can be 
used for expansion of the system. Tvtfo important sets of minimum 
assumptions have been developed for arithmetic. We outlined the 
first set of minimum ideas in the example of counting pebbles against 
sheep. The minimum assumptions included the notion of number, 
successor, and addition. Number is the property defined by the 
operation of counting. The notion of successor refers to the con- 
struction of collections of pebbles of v'arious sizes by the procedure 
of adding a pebble at a time to the collection. In this fashion, so 
long as pebbles are available, any size collection W’hatsoever can be 
comtructcd. .Addition is the rule that if the colleaion 1 . 2, 3, 4, 5 is 
added to the coUection 1. 2, 3, the resultant collection 1, 2. 3, 4, 5, 
1, 2, 3, 4 cm be counted against the coUection 1. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 
To these primitive ideas Giuseppe Peano, an Italian mathematician, 
added the notion of 0 and was able to reconstruct arithmetic de- 
ductively from these postulates. 

Bertrand Russell and Alfred North MTiitehead, in the twentieth 
century, drove the analysis of the foundations of arithmetic to even 
simpler ideas. In addition, they demonstrated that the assumptions 
of ani hm etic can be deduced from the basic assumptions of 
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Thus, we see that aritlimetic, and most of mathematics, is an exten- 
sion of logic. 

RELATIONS 

Russell and Whitehead reconstructed Peano’s postulates from 
the more general notion of relations. They asked what sorts of rela- 
tions are sufficient and necessary to generate natural numbers. Since 
they approached the problem on this very general level, the natural 
numbers turn out to be but a small subset of all similar series pro- 
duced by terms that can be ordered by these relations. This means 
Uiat whenever observations reveal the same relations in data, as are 
required to generate the natural numbers numerals can be assigned 
to these properties and mathematical interpretations of such quanti- 
fication will result in meaningful computations. 

Russell and Whithead discovered that the simplest set of rela- 
tions that would generate a serial order like the natural numbers 
includes asymmetrical, transitive, and connected relations. 

ASYMMETRICAL RELATIONS 

To generate an order, one term must precede another and the 
second term must always follow the first. If x precedes y, then y 
must not precede x. If 5 precedes 9, then 9 may not precede 5. If 
A is greater than B, then B is not greater than A, Such a relation 
can move in only one direction. Time is a good example of a feature 
of the world that exhibits this relation. If A precedes B in time, 

B cannot precede A. Such a relation is called asymmetrical. Kot all 
terms are asymmetrical. Spouse is a symmetrical relation. If A is the 
spouse of B, then B is the spouse of A. If event A is simultaneous 
with event B, then event B is simultaneous with event A. 

TRANSITIVE REI.ATIONS 

To generate a serial order, the terms must be such that if x 
precedes y and y precedes z, then x precedes z. Such a relation is 
transitive. If A is greater than B and B is greater than C, then A 
is greater than C. Not ail asymmetrical relations are transitive. De- 
feat in basketball, for example, is asymmetrical but not transitive 
for team A may defeat team B and team B defeat team C, but team 
C may defeat team A. One of tlie important differences found in 
empirical research data is that some relations are transitive and others 
are not. Judgments and evaluations of speaking excellence, for ex- 
ample, are rarely transitive. 
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cx)nNected relations 

A relation is connected when it holds between any two terms 
in its field. The relation o£ greater than is connected when it an 
be said of any t\so terms N and M that either is greater than 
M or M is greater than N, The relation ancestor is not connected, 
for you may find a Mr. Jones and a Mr. Smith, and you may ^ 
able to say either that Mr. Jones is an ancestor of Mr. Smitli or t at 
Mr. Smith is an ancestor of Mr. Jones. In short, to Iiave an ordered 
set of terms, it is necessary that for any gisen pair of terms from 
the domain, one must precede and the other follow. Ties, or the 
relation of equialence, are not allowed. A relation, therefore, 
can be said to be a serial relation when it is asymmetrical, transi- 
ti\e, and connected.* 

QUANTIFICATION AND MEASLRESIENT DEFINED 

^Vhen in the course of an imestigation, the student observes 
some aspect of the events under study that exhibits a relation that 
is asymmetrical, transitive, and connected, he is fully justified in 
trying to assign numerals to that aspecL If he is successful, he can 
use arithmetic, statistics, calculus, or any mathematics that require 
arithmetical computation in interpreting his data. Since this sort of 
quantification is the most precise and helpful, it needs to be thoroughly 
understood. Only some properties of speech events are amenable 
to quantitative descriptions of this kind. Many other important and 
interesting properties of speech events do not exhibit relations that 
are asymmetrical, transitive, and connected. The researcher may as- 
sign numbers to these properties in some systematic fashion, but he 
should be extremely careful in using arithmetic in making compu- 
tations when he quantifies in this way. 

The term “measurement” can be used (and often is) in a way 
that fails to discriminate between assigning numbers to properties 
in such a way that they fulfill the assumptions of arithmetic and 
assigning numbers so that they do noL If measurement is defined 
as assigning numbers to properties the distinction between numbers 
that may justifiably be added and subtracted and those that may 
not be is losL This distinction is so important to the rest of our 
discussion that we must take pains not to lose sight of iL To this 
end we shall make some arbitrary and conventional definiuons of 
commonly used but ambiguous terms and keep strictly to these 
definitions for the remainder of the book. ^Ve shall use the term 

RiaicU, Introduction to Maihemaitcal Phtlatovhy (Londoo. 1350), 
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quantification as the generic term rather than measurement. Hence- 
forth tlie term quantification will be used to refer to the operational 
procedures used by any investigator to assign numbers to the prop- 
erties of the speech events that he is studying. The terra measurement 
will be reserved for those quantifications in which numbers are as- 
signed to properties in such a way that the resultant information 
(scale values) fulfills the assumptions of arithmetic. 

EVALUATION AND ESTIMATION DEFINED 

The term evaluation will be used for that subclass of quantifi- 
cation ivhere numbers are assigned to features of the data in such a 
way that they do not fulfill the assumptions of arithmetic. The term 
estimation will be used for that subclass of quantification where num- 
bers are assigned to properties that may fulfill the assumptions of 
arithmetic but for which tlie assignment procedures are so difficult 
or loosely specified that in practice the quantifications do not fulfill 
the assumptions of arithmetic. 

A PROBLEM IN BASIC MEASUREMENT 

J ' 

Let us apply our terms to a simple case of an investigator who 
wishes to measure as many properties of a carload of potatoes as he 
can. Remember measurement requires that he be able to assign num- 
bers to properties so the numbers fulfill the assumptions of arith- 
metic. He discovers that the potatoes are a variety called Idaho Red. 
He can quantify the property of Idaho Redness, but he cannot meas- 
ure it. When he assigns a number to this property, he is essentially 
praising, complimenting, or evaluating it. Evaluations are made by 
judges of dogs, cats, beef cattle, diving and gymnastic competitions, 
and one-act play, oratory, and declamation contests. The judge quan- 
tifies his evaluation by giving points or assigning a number to some 
aspect of the event he is judging. Judging the excellence of an oration 
or a play or evaluating the severity of stuttering or voice and articu- 
lation problems is like the activity of a scholarly cridc described in 
Chapter 11. Quantifying such evaluations can make them appear 
like measurements, and they may be confused with measurements in 
such a way that the necessarily arbitrary nature of an evaluation is 
forgotten. If the judge of a speech contest rates contestant A's per- 
formance at 75, contestant B's at 80, and contestant C's at 85, such 
a judgment means tliat die judge asserts, "I liked R's oration bet- 
ter than and C's better than R's and, of course. C's belter than 

It should not be interpreted to mean that if B’s oration were 
combined witli /I’s oration die result would be an oration widi a 
rating of 155- if the evaluaticn of die judge were to fulfill die 
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assumptions of arithmetic, this is exactly what it would have to mean. 
Nor should the judge’s evaluation be interpreted to mean tliat there 
is a property named oration excellence and B’s oration had five more 
points o£ this property than A's. 

The researcher trying to measure the degree of Idalio Redness 
in his carload of potatoes is bound to fail. He can assign numbers 
to this property (quantification), but when he does so, combining a 
bushel of his potatoes with another bushel of his potatoes does not 
change the amount of Idaho Redness in the combined batch of pota- 
toes. 

Next, the investigator decides to measure the quality of two 
batches of potatoes drawn from his carload. He gets three experts 
to examine each batcli and carefully grade them. Two experts evalu- 
ate the potatoes as grade 2 Idaho Red potatoes since they are a bit 
small. TTie other expert evaluates tliem as grade 1 despite their size 
because their other excellent qualities make up for their small size. 
The experimenter places both batches together and again asks the 
experts to evaluate the quality. The experts can see no additive 
change in the quality as a result of combining the two batches of 
potatoes. Therefore, this property is not measurable, either. 

The imestigator decides to measure the property of number in 
his carload of potatoes. He assigns a numeral to each potato in the 
carload, and these numbers can be used in arithmetic compu- 
tations. When he takes an aggregation of fifty potatoes and com- 
bines them with another of twenty-five potatoes, the resulting pack 
contains seventy-five potatoes, as arithmetical deductions predict it 
w'ill. He discovers that expert judges are not required to assign num- 
bers to this property. Counting poutoes is a routine matter and dis- 
agreements such as those he encountered with expert judges ascer- 
taining the excellence of the potatoes are rare and easily settled. 

Encouraged by his success with counting the potatoes, the re- 
searcher decides to quantify the space filled by the carload of po- 
tatoes. Taking a yardstick he la>s off lengths of the yardstick against 
the lengtli of tlie car. His ^arthtick is divided into thirty-six equal 
parts. He has available, also, a meter stick divided into one-hundred 
equal parts. He finds that he is assigning numbers to a continuous 
surface or a continuum rather than counting individuals but each 
dividing point on his yardstick can be treated as an individual and 
he can count eacli alignment of the yardstick as thirty-six until he 
reaches the end of the car, when he discovers that his yardstick pro- 
jects beyond the end He solves this problem by deciding to count 
the units up to the closest line on the yardstick. He tries the opera- 
i on several times and discovers Uiat he assigns the same number to 
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the length of the car each time. He then tests to see if this method 
of quantification is a measurement by taking two lengths of board 
and assigning numbers to each. He finds that the first board is 24 
units long and the second is 10. When he places the two boards end 
to end and aligns his yardstick, he assigns a number of 34. This quan- 
tification procedure yields a measurement because the property of 
lengtli when treated in this fashion fulfills the assumptions of arith- 
metic. 

He is puzzled, however, by one feature of his measurement pro- 
cedure. When he uses the meter stick, he assigns larger numbers to 
the two boards. The measurements still fulfill the assumptions of 
arithmetic, but the results are expressed in different numbers. When 
he counted the potatoes he did not have this problem. Careful exami- 
nation of the two sets of measurements indicates tliat both sets con- 
tain the same information for there is a constant relationship be- 
tween the two measurements. Once he discovers this constant he can 
translate his measurements from one set of calibrations (inches) 
to the other set (centimeters) without difficulty. 

He still wishes to test whether he can measure tlie space filled 
by his carload of potatoes. He tries to derive the volume deductively 
from his measurements of the length, width, and depth of the car 
containing the potatoes. Checking the corners of the car with a T- 
square he determines that they are right angles and using the axioms 
of geometry he computes the volume. In this instance he has used 
two deductive systems, arithmetic and geometry, successfully because 
he has been careful to fulfill the basic assumptions of both systems. 

Finally, the researcher decides to quantify the property of his 
potatoes that causes them to exert pressure on his hands when he 
holds a batch of them above the surface of the earth. He begins by 
taking a batch of potatoes in his right hand and estimating the 
pressure they exert in terms of the kinesthetic cues he gets from mus- 
cle strain. He discovers that this procedure results in an assignment 
of numbers that is unreliable. That is, he does not assign die same 
numbers to the batches of potatoes when he repeats the operation. 
However, in a general way these numbers seem to indicate that the 
more potatoes he lifts the greater the muscles strain. He decides 
to make his assignment more precise by taking a batch of potatoes 
in his right hand and then adjusting the number of potatoes he 
holds in his left hand until he feels they are equal. He feels tins pro- 
cedure is more precise but sudi quantification is not additne as 
were his measurements. Although combining batches results in as- 
signing a larger number, the resultant numbers do not fulfill the 
laws of arithmetic. He now must confront Uie basic problem of 
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whether the property he is quantifying is the result of an evaluation 
or of a measurement. In many respects it seems to be like a measure- 
ment. Perhaps his method of assigning numbers is not ^ refined as 
it should be for a measurement. In this case he is assigning numbers 
by cstimalion. When there are large differences, he always judges 
that one batch exerts more pressure than another; but when the 
differences are small, he has difficulty. He next tests the notion that 
the problem is a p 5 )chological one and that he cannot discriminate 
pressures with much accuracy when he depends on muscle-tension- 
cues. To aid him in testing this notion he constructs an instrument 
to help his powers of discrimination. Instead of balancing the pota- 
toes on his hands he uses one of his boards and places it on a rock 
until the board is balanced on tlie rock. He puts a batch of potatoes 
on one end of the board and uses it as his standard batch of potatoes. 
He balances this standard batch with another batch adding and sub- 
tracting potatoes from the other side until the board once again 
balances. In this way he creates ten standard batches of potatoes. 
He calls each batch by the numeral 1. Putting five such standard 
batches on one side of the board he balances it with potatoes. This 
batch he quantifies as 5. He then places three standard batches on 
the board and balances it with another batch of potatoes which he 
quantifies as 3. \Vhen he adds tlie batch of 5 to the batch of 3, he 
discovers that it takes 8 standard batches of potatoes to balance the 
board. He now knows that he has measured another property of his 
carload of potatoes. 

DEJUVXD MEAStHEMENTS 

Tlic investigator examining die measurable properties in a car- 
load of potatoes did not go beyond the processes of basic measure- 
ment. Scientists, however, invent concepts that describe properties 
that can be measured in the sense that numerals can be assigned to 
them. Sucli concepts require the saentist to move bejond the com- 
mon’sense level of the basic nicasurcrncnts that were illustrated in 
the example of the carload of potatoes, 

n»c alignment of numbers to such invented properties is al- 
wa>s dc|K:ndcni ui^n measurements of die basic kind outlined above. 
For tliis reason these measurements can be called derived measure- 
merHs.* 

Dcnvii) is such a derived measurement. If two liquids arc mixed 
together, an investigator might nonce that one of the liquids floats 
on tlie odicr. If he decides to investigate the relation float, he could 

N««inan C-mpUIl. is S<,e,uc/ <Scw 
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proceed in this fashion. He discovers that if A floats on 3 and B 
floats on C, then A floats on C. He discovers that if A floats on B 
on one occasion, A always floats on B subsequently. He also finds 
that this relation holds for any two substances, so that either A floats 
on ^ or floats on A. The relation is asymmetrical, transitive, and 
connected. However, tliis relation differs from the basic measure- 
ments in that adding more of a substance to itself does not change 
the property described by the relation float; adding more oil to the 
oil on top of the water does not cause the oil to sink. The property 
remains uniform; indeed, that is the unique characteristic of the 
concept of density. The concept describes a uniform feature of sub- 
stances. 

Let us say that he orders his substances in serial order. A, B, C, 
D, E, E, and G. He still needs to assign numerals to the density of 
each substance. He might do so by assigning numerals in this way, 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7; or he could use 2, 5, 9, 10, 13, 14, and 21. He 
could not use numerals such as 5, 2, 8, 10, 6, 9, and 8; but as long 
as each subsequent numeral was larger than the preceding one, he 
could assign almost any series of numbers to his rank-order of sub- 
stances in regard to this relation. In making the basic measurements 
of weight and volume, the researcher examining the carload of pota- 
toes had no such freedom. In an important sense this freedom to 
assign numerals is a drawback because the empirical researcher ex- 
amining this property feels that his ability to rank the substances in 
this way represents an important regularity in the events under ques- 
tion. He sees a relation of lawfulness here that is not fully exploited 
by simply discovering the rank-order relationships. His solution to 
the problem is the invention of a concept to describe this regularity. 
The concept invented is density, and it is defined in terms of the 
basic measurements. One gallon of water weighs 10 pounds and 
one gallon of mercury tveighs 135 pounds, thus mercury should sink 
in water; and if the investigator divides 135 by 10, he can assign a 
density of 13.5 mercury and if he divides the weights of the water 
by 10, he can assign a density of 1 to the water. Ptoceeding in 
this way, he can assign a number to each substance derived from the 
fundamental measurements of weight and volume by dividing tlic 
weight by the volume. This number agrees with die rank order rela- 
tionships he discovered tvlien he investigated the relationship of float- 
ing. To make his measurements more meaningful he translates them 
to a base or standard reference point; in tliis instance, die density of 
water is assigned die numeral I and all other measurements arc 
then derived relative to the standard of water as 1. 

Further investigation indicates that new substanois can be rac.'U- 
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ured by the fundamental measures o£ weight and volume, and that 
they fit into the rank order oi predicted. Further, the formulauoii 
of the concept itseU states a law of nature; weight is proporuonal 
to volume; if the density of a substance is to remain constant then 
the w'eight must vary at the same rate as the volume. 

MEASURING THE SOUND WAVE 

'WTiile the man tvith the carload of potatoes may seem^ to be 
dealing with relatively simple measurement problems and tising ob- 
vious measurement techniques, his problem, in principle, is little dif- 
ferent from the experimental phonetician trying to measure all as- 
pects of sound production, distribution, and perception. The pho- 
netician studying the sound w’ave produced by a singer sustaining 
a \o\^el may play the recording of the sound w’ave and decide that 
it is a soprano, alto, or tenor sound, just as the man tvith the pota- 
toes judged them to be Idaho Red potatoes. Should the phonetician 
decide to measure the "altoness" of the \oice, he will be as unsuccess- 
ful as the man trying to measure the Idaho Redness of the potatoes. 

The phonetician studying the sound wa\e will discover that 
there is a characteristic of the wa\e that has the property of number. 
This is the rectirring feature of certain parts of the wase. He refers 
to an individual recurrence as a c)cle, and he can count these cycles 
as the investigator counted his potatoes. Further, he discovers that 
there are changes in air pressure associated with the sound wave 
as it moves through the air and that these changes can be increased 
or decreased by adding another sound wave. So this property is 
suitable for basic measurement. The ruler required for such measure- 
ment is likely to be an electronic instnunent that takes minute 
deflections of a diaphragm and translates them into an electrical 
analogue of the sound wave, in much the same way as the crude 
balance scale measured weight. Our phonetician is not content to 
make Vs hat basic measurements he can. He wishes to discover addi- 
tional lavvs governing the sound wave, so he develops several derived 
measures that prove imporunt. One of these is v,hat he calls cycles 
per second. This is the number of individual waves counted during 
a second or the number of qcles in Uic sound wave divided by the 
number of seconds of veave duration. 

So long as he confines himself to measuring the sound wave, the 
voice scientist can assign numbers to properties of the wave with 
good results. Hovkcvcr, he is not content to simpi) measure the sound 
v»avc. He wants to make some connection bciwwn ph>sical cvcnii 
such as sound veaves and psychological events such as ptuht qual‘ 
ity, and loudness. He siaits by asking about the relationship between 
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the sound wave and the percepts of that sound wave such as pitch 
and loudness. Since he can measure the sound wave with accuracy, 
he must attempt to measure the psychological percepts with similar 
accuracy if he is to establish any sort of invariable relationship. He 
begins by trying to measure pitch. Is pitch a psychological percept 
with properties that fulfill the requirements for measurement? Is it 
like ‘'altoness” or like cycles per second? 

The researcher lets some subjects hear two different tones in a 
series of experiments. He discovers that he gets more uniform re- 
ports of change in tone from his subjects when he varies the number 
of cycles per second than when he increases the intensity of the sound 
wave. Not only that but the results are such that if the relation 
“higher in pitch" is used the various sound ivaves of different cycles 
per second can be ordered so that pitch X is higher than pitch Z. 

He is still far from his goal but he has made progress and dis- 
covered that pitch has some of the requisite qualities needed to make 
it a measurable phenomenon. One of the stumbling blocks is the 
range of ability in his subjects to discriminate pitches. They are 
somewhat like the man assessing weight from muscle tension. But 
this is only a momentary difficulty because in the beginnings of 
physics and chemistry the researchers often posited an idealized situ- 
ation to assure that they could find the invariable relationships. Galileo 
had to posit that his freely falling body on the surface of the earth 
was falling in a vacuum. The phonetician feels justified in positing 
an idealized ear. He could posit an idealized ear that he calls normal 
and define it in terms of the statistical concept of normal cun’e. Thus, 
in measuring hearing discrimination he may establish a base-line for 
his measurement of hearing on the threshold of the normal ear as 
discovered through testing many ears. He could, in this instance, 
posit an idealized ear that had perfect pitch and use only subjects 
that fulfilled some operational definition of “perfect pitch" in his 
experiments. 

Using these subjects with better powers of discrimination, he 
finds that they arrange their reported pitch-percepts in a rank order 
that is a direct function of die number of cycles per second in the 
sound wave. He is now in the position of die researcher working 
with the concept of density. He can assign numerals to diese rank 
orders but he can pick almost any serial order of numerals he 
wishes He next tries to assign numbers in sucli a w'ay that they re- 
fleet what seems to be invariable relationships. He first looks for iJjy 
simplest connection between Uie number of cjclcs per secon.l I,, 
the sound wave and the reported pitcii percepts. If raising tlic nuinli,i| 
of c)cles per second from 100 to 150 svere to inoease die |illili 
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cents by 50 uniu and it an increase from 150 to 200 were to inaease 
the pitcli percepts by an equal interr-al of 50 units, he would have 
a measure of boUi the property of number of the periodicity of the 
wave form and the property of pitch reports. . • 

^Vhen he performs an experiment to check this hypothesis, I 
discovers that his subjects report their pitch percepts do not follow 
this sort of equal-interval increase in pitch wiili an increase in qdes 
per second. Indeed, when a 50-cycIe-per-sccond sound wave is in- 
creased to 100 cycles per second, the subjecu report much greater 
pitch change than when a 10,000 cycle sound wave is increased to 

10,050. . 

The investigator discovers that one of his problems is tliat while 
he has a basic measurement of the sound wave in terms of the 
number of cycles he counts he has no such measure for pitch per- 
cepts. He attempts to develop a unit for measuring pitcli in which 
subjects serve as yardsticks. He stimulates the ears of his subjects with 
a sound generator equipped with a modification so that the number 
of q'cles per second of the wave can be adjusted slowly. He then 
changes the sound wave a few cycles at a time and asks the subjects 
to indicate the point where a noticeable difference in pitch occurs. He 
calls this unit the “just noticeable difference" and hopes to find a 
consistent relationship between this measure and the clianges in cycles 
per second of the stimulating sound wave. The relationship is not 
clear-cut but it is quite good. If he wishes to measure pitch in terms 
of the frequency of tlie sound wave, he must do so on the basis of 
ratios instead of direct intervals. To achieve an interval of pitch 
increment, he must provide a ratio of increase in cycles per second. 
Doubling a 220 cps sound W'a\e causes the subjects to report an in- 
crease in pitch roughly equivalent to the interv'al of increase when 
the sound wave is again doubled from 440 cps to 880 cps. A ratio 
scale would be appropriate for this sort of measure. The phoneti- 
cian has now achieved a measurement of pitch percepts, in that he 
no longer assigns numbers to his rank-order of pitches in arbitrary 
fashion. 


He needs, still, to find some name for his unit of measurement; 
and he must have some standards for that unit and a base point. 
The researcher in this instance uses the octave of the even-tempered 
musical scale as his unit of measurement; and he uses as his base 
point the pitch percepts associated with A above middle C, a tone 
of 440 cps. He further subdivides the octave into tones and labels 
the tones with letters of the alphabeL Whenever the phonetician 
vs’ishcs to make precise measurements, he must be sure that his 440 
cps tone is close enough to 440 cps for his purpose. It is only through 
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the use of standard weights and measures, for example, that research- 
ers can compare very precise measurements. 

The phonetician does not know how accurately he is measuring 
variations in pitch percepts. He is dependent upon observation of 
the responses of his subjects, when he stimulates them with various 
sounds, for his measurements. He has to verify indirectly their pitch 
percepts because he cannot observe them directly. Still, the behavior 
of his subjects exhibits a kind of uniformity that fulfills the criterion 
for a measurement. The experimental phonetician measures pitch 
percepts quite well, as well as most other empirically oriented inves- 
tigators in speech and theatre arts, and better than many. 

RELIABLE AND VALID QUANTIFICATION 

Why does he do better than many other investigators? Because 
his subjects tend to make reliable reports about their pitch percepts. 
Subject A reports a pitch percept he calls '‘A above middle C” al- 
most every time he hears a tone of 440 cps, and subjects C, D, £, F, 
and G all report a pitch percept that they call "A above middle C” 
when they hear a tone of 440 cps. To return to the man with the 
potatoes, if he re-counts a basket of potatoes in two weeks’ time and 
discovers the same number of potatoes as his last count or if a num- 
ber of different people count the potatoes and they all agree as to 
the number of potatoes in the basket, the measurement would be 
reliable. However, if the man measured the volume of the potatoes 
in the boxcar and came up with a different answer two weeks later, 
his measurements would not be reliable; and he would be hard put 
to decide which measurement to use. The same would be the case if 
another person measured the volume of the potatoes and came up 
with a different answer. 

The experimental phonetician does well, also, because his meas- 
urements have considerable validity. Validity means that he is assign- 
ing numbers to the property he wishes to study. As we shall see in 
greater detail in Chapter 13. validity is one of the most troublesome 
problems facing a researdier when he attempts to quantify the prop- 
erties of speech events. 


SUMMARY 

Empirical research relies upon obseiv'ation for its data, typically 
quantifies these observations, and makes maUieraatical computations 
«o interpret the results. No matter liow far bis spceulaiive ilights 
may lead him into statistics and s)stcm building, the empirical in- 
vestigator begins and ends witli observations. There is a close tie 
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bet\veen the method of observation and the deductive analyse of 
empirical research data. If observation and deduction are carefu y 
integrated, the conclusions of the study are mom likely to be sound. 

The basic requirement for using mathematics in a practical situ- 
ation is to set up observations in such a way that the assumptions of 
the mathematical system are fulfilled by the data. 

To use arithmetic, one of the most important deductive sys- 
tems, numbers can only be assigned to properties that can be com- 
bined in such a way that the combination results in an additive 
change in the property. In addition the property must demonstrate 
the relations of being asymmetrical, transitive, and connected. 

Since assigning numerals to properties in such a w'ay that arith- 
metic computations can be made with the results is an important 
feature of empirical observ^ations, it should be distinguished from 
other v\'a)S of quantifying properties. This subclass of quantification 
v>ill be termed measurement. The terra evaluation will be used for 
assigning numbers to features of the data that do not fulfill the as- 
sumptions of arithmetic. The term estimation will be used for as- 
signing numbers to properties that may fulfill the assumptions of 
arithmetic but for which the assignment procedures are so difficult 
or loosely specified that the quantifications do not fulfill the assump- 
tions of arithmetic. 

Basic measurements can be made of such properties as weight, 
length, and time. Derived measurements are more complicated than 
basic measurements and are dependent on basic measurements. De- 
rived measurements result from the invention of operational con- 
cepts such as specific gravity and cy cles per second. 

Tvso important features of quantification of observations in em- 
pirical research in speech are the reliability and validity of the proc- 
ess of assigning numbers. If the process of quantification is repeated 
at different times by different observers and they always assign the 
same number to the property, the process is rol led reliable. If die 
number is assigned to the property under investigation rather than 
to some other features of the observations, the process of quantifi- 
cation is termed valid. 
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Projects 

1) Work out the symbols of a base-eight aritlimetic that would describe 
the property of number equivalent to the property of number described by 
the first twenty-five symbols of our conventional base-ten arithmetic. Here, 
as a hint, arc the equivalent numerals for the next five collections. 


Base ten 

Base eight 

26 

32 

27 

33 

28 

34 

29 

35 

30 

36 


2) Find three examples of each of the following kinds of relations: 

a) asymmetrical relations 

b) transitive relations 

c) connected relations 

3) Using tlie tools of linguistic analysis developed in Chapters 4 and 5 
analyze the definitions of quantification, measurement, estimation, and eval- 
uation, furnished in this chapter. Write a short paper discussing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these arbitrary definitions. 

4) Construct a syntactical system along the lines suggested in this chap- 
ter. Let capital letters A, B, C . . . Z stand for statements that are either 
true or false. Let stand for the combination rule that A#lJ means A is 

false and B is false. Let " ” stand for the combination rule that A means 

A is true. Let stand for the combination rule that A *3 means A is false 
and B is true or A is true and B is false but not that A and B are both either 
true or false. You may add more arbitrarily defined combination rules if you 
wish. The final assumption is that all allowable combinations must result in 
false statements as conclusions. For example, these theorems result in false 
conclusions and are allowable: 


premise 

A#B 

premise 

A#B 

conclusion 

A 

conclusion 

B 

premise 

A*B 

premise 

A*B 

premise 

A 

premise 

B 

conclusion 

B 

conclusion 

A 


See how many otlier tlieorems you can develop from these few symbols and 
a limited number of combination rules. 
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Questions for Discussion 

1) \Vh) must the conclusion of a deducitie system necessarily be true if 
the premises are true? 

2) If the premises of a deductise argument such as a problem in addi' 
tion are false svhat can be said about the conclusion? (Sample problem: The 
t\vo false premises are that John has fise apples and Bill has five apples- The 
problem is hoiv many apples does Bill haic if John gives him all of John's 
apples? In point of faa John has eight apples and Bill has two apples) 

3) WTien a speech teacher assigns a number to a student’s speech, oral 
reading, or acting performance v\ould this be quantification as defined in this 
chapter? Would it be a measurement? An evaluation? An estimation? 

4) Are there any measurable properties in plays or speeches? 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


QUANTIFICATION AND STATISTICS 


QUANTlFICfVTION IN SPEECH RESEARCH 

Chapter 12 contained an extensive explication of the nature of 
measurement. During the course of that discussion the concepts of 
evaluation and estimation were briefly defined and discussed but 
they w’ere not explained in detail nor applied to the problems of 
quantification in speech. Another method of quantification that is 
often employed in speech research-the use of tests-has not yet 
been examined. We shall begin our consideration of quantification 
and statistics by a more detailed examination of evaluations, esti- 
mations, and tests. 


EVALUATION 

The empirical researcher in speech sometimes studies aspects of 
speech events tliat cannot, even theoretically, be measured. For ex- 
ample, he often quantihes evaluations. If we recall the discuss, on of 
statements of tact and of taste developed m Chapter 4 
that evaluations based upon statements of value or of taste «su^ 
in conhicting judgments. In Chapter II we ‘he Proc^“j' 

evaluation as it unfolds in a critical work of J 

pirical investigator uses much the same procedure w e ® 

Lons except Lat he usually assigns numbers to 

are made The process of quantifying judgments can result m con 

fu:i:„:tot:^l:r.^he addlLn - — -- P”lnt 

ceive a student and he may feel Uiat he is ueaung 
r r , t ■ ’ Hpniinff with statements ot taste, i-ei 

of fact when he is, indeed, deal g evaluations will often 

see how this might speech correctionist or a de- 

have trained judges, such as a respond with evalua- 

bate coach or an the investigator will, let us say, 

tions to standardized stimuli. T1 » production 

ask a panel of experts to ''if f quality. 

of a series of subjects-perhap ^,,_.i£v die iudements of the 

In .snrh cases, the investigator may quantify die juug 
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experts by assigning numbers to the esaluations This is done to 
faahtate Interpretation ^\^lat the ini^tigator says, >" 

-ludge A rates subject r at the 5 lesel and subject y at the ^ ev^ 
with regard to this quality If he is not careful he may infer from 
this statement another statement such as “Subject z has more 
property called ‘pleasant ^oice quality than subject y. because z has 
5 units of that property and y has / units of that property Ihc 
second statement is phrased like a statement of fact and may be 
misinterpreted as a statement of fact Actually both of tliese state 
ments reflect additional statements of taste or opinion that expr^ 
the judges criteria of evaluation The check marks on the rating s e 
should be interpreted as sentences of the order, 1 hhe zs voice 


quality better than y's 

In making judgments of this kind, even highly trained observers 
disagree One judge may prefer a voice quality that is the result o 
systematic study under the guidance of a teacher of voice improve 
menu Another judge may dislike this voice quality and consider it 
affected and unnatural He may prefer the kind of voice quality that 
has developed VMihout systematic study Two drama directors may 
disagree about the quality of acting because they disagree about 
'method' acting Two certified speech correction is ts may disagree 
about stuttering because one may prefer a certain kind of block and 
rate a stutterer vvho blocks m this v^ray as less severe than another 


stutterer who blocks in a different way 


To add to the possibility of confusion, investigators, on occa 
Sion, may give an operauonal definition to such concepts as ‘good 
voice quality" or ‘‘stuttering severity If the concept of ‘stuttering' 
is given an operational definition such as counting the number of 
blocks per unit of time then the number assigned to a given sample 
of stuttering vsould be a derived measure That is, it would be like 


cycles per second or spcafic gravity in that it would be based upon 
the basic measurement of the number of time units and the counting 


of tlie individual blocks The fact that a stuttering block may be 
difficult to isolate and count and therefore the reliability of the count 
ers would be lower than the reliability of counters examining sound 
waves docs not change Uic fact that such operational definitions 
translate evaluations into measurements Hovsever, the concepts usu 
alls lose something in tlie translation Stuttering severity as measured 
by the counting of the number of blocks per minute is not always 
the same experience as stuttering seventy evaluated by trained 
ludgcs. 
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ESTIMATION 

If the invcsligator is interested not only in a property of the 
stimulus (speech event) but also in the resj)on 5 c to that stimulus 
(altitude, meaning, pitch percept), he may be dealing with measure- 
ments or, if not a measurement, an estimation as well as an evalua- 
tion. For example, let us take the student who wishes to study the 
change of attitude of an audience that results from manipulating 
the structure of a speech from weakest argument to strongest and 
vice versa. He begins first with an evaluation in which he develops 
a number of arguments and asks a panel of judges to rate them as 
to strength. Next he arranges his stimulus events into the order he 
feels will best manipulate the variable he wishes to study and he 
plays these speeches to new audiences. Now, he asks not for an evalu- 
ation of tlie strength of the argument but for an estimation of the 
cliangc of attitude withm the subjects as a response to the speecli. 
The subjects might mark an attitude scale with a check at num- 
ber 5 (strongly agree). The investigator observ’es the number on the 
attitude scale and inlers tliat the indirectly verifiable statement of 
fact that "Subject z has a positive attitude of weight 5 with the speak- 
er's position," is true. Since agreement and positive attitude can be 
names for psychological states just as pitch can be a name for a psy- 
chological state, these are statements of fact and might be measured 
rather than evaluated. If psychological states are to be measured, 
however, they must have the properties required for measurement. 
Let us assume that the subjects understood directions, interpreted 
their psychological states accurately and described these states on the 
attitude scales as honestly as they could. They must still assign 
numbers to the intensity of the attitude. Certainly when they try 
to place the scale on their perceptions and assign numbers to them 
they are likely to make errors. The problem is analogous to the 
problem of measuring pitch percepts considered in Chapter 12. Since 
the techniques for assigning numbers to meanings, attitudes, and 
opinions are as yet loosely specified they can, at best, be termed 
estimation procedures. 

TESTS 

Another way in which empirical researchers quantify their ob- 
servations is by the use of tests. Tests differ from evaluations, esti- 
mations and measurements. Testing procedures are usually based 
upon a correlation between two sets of responses. For example, the 
test a teacher uses in the classroom is often based upon the assump- 
tion that the student's answers (the first set of responses) are corre- 
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lated with what the student has learned in the class (the second set 
of responses). In general, the testing procedure establishes a set of 
responses to the test and correlates these responses with the behavior 
under study. The correlation is often computed statistically by means 
of a correlation coefficient. 

MEASUREMENT, ESTIMATION, EVALUATIO.N, AND TESTS CONTRASTED 
The differences among measurements, estimations, evaluations 
and tests can be illustrated by examining how these various quanti- 
flcation procedures have been used in the considerable body of re- 
search into stage fright. Stage fright has been intensively studied. In- 
vestigators have used all of the techniques of quantification described 
above. They have used instruments to count heartbeat and rate of 
breathing and to assign numbers to the amount of perspiration m 
the palms of subjects giving speeches. The results of such quantifica- 
tion procedures are measurements. 

Investigators have also used estimation procedures to quantify 
such things as a speaker's voice tremor or the shaking of his knees. 
An observer could also be asked to estimate rather than measure 
such things as rate of breathing if he were presented with a scale 
and asked to check somewhere betvveen the polar extremes of very 
slow and very rapid or, in the case of amount of perspiration the 
equal appearing interval scale could be labeled very little and very 
much. The estimation differs from the measurement because the 
counting of heartbeat, for example, results in numbers that can be 
added and subtracted and further counting will verify the conclu- 
sions of such addition and subtraction. The scaling of knee shaking 
is an estimation because the investigator could measure knee shakes 
if he thought the increased precision would be helpful. He could, 
for example, photograph the speaker’s knees with a high-speed mo- 
tion picture camera, slowr down the playback, carefully define the 
amount of movement required for one tremor, and count the number 
of shakes in much the same way that the number of cycles in a 
sound wave are counted. Such counting would result in a measure 
of knee shakes. 

\Micn tile investigator asks a judge to observe the speaker and 
assign a number to an equal-appearing interval scale ranging from 
potsed to anxious the result is an evaluation. The judge rating the 
amount of stage fright is like the judge rating an oration's merit by 
assigning a number ^iwcen 70 and 100. The two situations arc sim- 
ilar beause m ca^ instance the judge must decide what to look for 
m making his rating and lie must decide on the relative importance 
of each factor in his final score. Thus, if he is looking for the 
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amount of stage fright he must decide what to look for. He may de- 
cide on tremor in voice, shaking of knees, changes of color in face, 
amount of perspiration, and difficulty in swallowing. He must then 
make some decision as to tiic relative importance of these factors 
in Jiis evaluation. Tlie judge evaluating an oration does the same. 
He may decide to look for the appropriateness of die topic, the use 
of language, the development of ideas, the use of gesture, and the 
use of voice. He also makes some decision as to the importance of 
these various factors in the over-all evaluation of the oration. 

If the investigator gives the subjects of his study the test called 
"Personal Report on Confidence as a Speaker,” his procedure is still 
different. In tliis case he asks the subjects to respond to a hundred 
statements such as “Audiences seem bored when I speak,” or "I 
look forward to an opportunity to speak in public." The subject 
marks "yes,” “no,” or in response to each statement. The investi- 
gator then assumes or demonstrates that this set of marking responses 
is correlated to another set of responses to a speaking situation. 

In practice the confusion of various quantification procedures in 
stage-fright researcli has lead to difficulty, Clevenger made a synthesis 
of the research into stage fright and discovered what appeared to be 
conflicting results. Upon closer analysis he concluded that much of 
this disparity stemmed from assuming that these various techniques 
for quantification all measured stage fright.^ If they had all been meas- 
ures of stage fright, the Imv correlations between such tilings as judge's 
evaluations and “Personal Report on Confidence as a Speaker" test 
scores would indicate poor research technique or low reliability of 
measurement. Some of these factors may have been present but Cleven- 
ger suggests instead that each quantification procedure is related to a 
different factor in the situation. Various investigators often worked 
with different operational definitions of the concept of stage fright. 
None of these quantification procedures by themselves resulted in an 
index of the property of stage fright; rather each procedure resulted 
in a measure, an evaluation, an estimation, or a test of a factor related 
to stage fright. How important any one of these factors is to the whole 
complex of behaviors called stage fright is an interesting but unan- 
swered question at this point in the research into stage fright. 

Many important concepts in speecli and drama theory that are 
useful to teachers in the classroom are like the concept of stage fright. 
When these concepts are taken into the laboratory for study, they may 
be given different operational definitions by separate investigators. 
Becker has examined the researcli bearing on die concepts of emo- 

1 Theodore Clevenger, Jr., “A Synthe5is of Experirocnial Research in Stage 
Fright.” QJS. XLV (April 1959), 134-145. 
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tional and logical proofs and discovered a similar problem. He noted 
that “A weakness in tlic research on emotional appeals is the multi- 
tude of operational definitions used for the term. This would not be so 
bad except that the researchers and the consumers of research Uien 
treat the studies as iliough all of them arc concerned witli the same 
phenomenon,” ^ 

When an investigator examines tlie relationship between the op- 
erational definition of a concept, which is often the quantification 
procedure used in the study, and the phenomenon he wants to study 
he is concerned with the validity of his numbers as an index to what 
he wants to know. What is tlie relationship between pulse rate and 
stage fright? Between palmar sweat and stage fright? Between the eval- 
uations of observers and stage fright? Between PRCS lest scores and 
stage fright? Finding the answers to these questions validates die 
quantification procedures. 


V/VLIDITY 

Validity refers to the usefulness of the numbers that result from a 
given quantification procedure. The validity of a measure, for exam- 
ple, is its ability to measure what it is supposed to measure. If you 
count the number of sheep in a flock, the resulting number is a valid 
index to the size of the flock. Counting the number of heartbeats per 
minute to assign a number to anxiety states is less satisfactory. A high 
pulse rate may accompany a perception of anticipation and exhilara- 
tion rather than a perception of anxiety. 

When we probe the relationship between operational definitions 
and the common sense concepts tliat pointed the way to our research, 
we should clarify our language, refine our theories, and add to our 
knowledge. Operational definitions of common sense concepts often 
vary from study to study. When this is the case, the complexity and 
ambiguity of the common sense concept is revealed, Becker's survey 
of attempts to give operational definitions to the concepts of emo- 
tional and logical proofs demonstrates the complexity and ambiguity 
inherent in the rhetorical concept of logical proof. If certain opera- 
tional procedures enable us to quantify an important factor in the 
phenomenon in question, then we have moved from the ambiguity of 
common sense to a helpful precision and we have, also, learned some- 
Uiing about stage fright or emotional proofs. Thus, some of the empiri- 
cal studies that v\e may cliaracterize, w'ith the wisdom of hindsight. 

(Spring^licS) Emotional and Logical Proofs,” SSJ, XXVIII 
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as badly done, may still have made their contribution to knowledge by 
aiding our understanding o£ speech concepts. 

NeverUieless, if you wish to study the anxiety reactions accompa* 
nying speaking to, or acting before, an audience you should try to 
establish the relationship between the numbers you get from your 
observations and quantifications and the anxiety states you want to 
study. In short you must establish the validity of your quantifications. 

The problem of validity, which is troublesome enough in regard 
to measurements, is even more difficult to solve when we deal with 
estimations, evaluations, and tests. For example, let us take the at- 
tempts to test aptitudes, traits, achievement, and personality factors 
of individuals. Often traits or aptitudes are a function of a complex 
network of variables. Pause to consider what you think “critical think- 
ing" involves. Or what, to your mind, is "stage fright”? In the case of 
ambiguous concepts, the validity of test scores that purport to be an 
index to the phenomenon described by the concept, must be clarified 
and established. Psychologists, attempting to deal with these complex 
problems of testing and evaluation, have worked out systematic pro- 
cedures for establishing the validity of their tests. Four important pro- 
cedures for this purpose are (1) content validity, (2) predictive valid- 
ity, (3) concurrent validity, and (4) construct validity. 

CONTENT VALIDITY 

At some institutions the speech departments make an attempt to 
evaluate the aptitudes and achievements of entering students in regard 
to such things as acting, public speaking, and voice and articulation 
skills. One way in which theatre staffs make such evaluations is by 
having general tryouts for new actors. Each individual taking part 
in the tryouts prepares a cutting from some play and presents it to a 
panel of evaluators who make a judgment about the student's acting 
ability. The same can be done for a student’s speaking ability. The 
school may require each student to prepare and present a five-minute 
speech which is evaluated by a speech teacher. Also a speech patholo- 
gist may evaluate each student’s voice and articulation by listening to 
the student read selected passages of test material. Such tests have 
content validity. That is, the subject is required to do the thing that is 
being tested, A test of acting ability that requires the actor to present 
a sample of his work for evaluation assumes that this sample will be 
representative of the actor’s ability. Although content validity pro- 
cedures have merit, there are some problems in establishing the valid- 
ity of such tests. First, die test situation, in acting, must furnish a re- 
sponse for evaluation that is a sample of the total acting responses of 
the individual. The test situation may bias the results so die acting 
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that IS sampled is different from tlie acting that the individual would 
do in a production. Such factors as the lack of a rt‘gular audience, 
sickness, nersousness, having a poor day, or picking a poor selection to 
work with, might bias the individual sample— esen granting that the 
acting sample is similar to the acting performances of the actor Finally, 
the observers must take valid judgments Tliey must base their evalua- 
tion on acting and not on sympathy for the actress, her physical alirac 
tiveness, or other traits that are not pertinent to the study 


IREDICTlVE VALIDITY 

If an empirical researcher wanted to examine die tryouts of a uni- 
versity theatre to determine their validity, he might examine their 
predictive validity He could check on the individuals tested during 
the tryouts to see how well they did in the university theatre during 
their collegiate career If the students who received high ratings in the 
tryouts subsequently were active and successful in the university thca 
Ire productions and the students who received low ratings turned out 
to be unsuccessful, the tryouts should have predictive validity 

Tryouts are time consuming and require skilled evaluators to be 
successful Alany times we would find some index of ability useful 
but we cannot employ elaborate procedures such as voice and articula 
uon screening of freshmen or tryouts for actors If an empirical re 
searcher tries to develop a paper and pencil test of acting ability to 
save manpower and time, he obviously will no longer have a test with 
content validity but he could still check the validity of his test by us- 
ing the predictive validity check 


CONCURRENT V VLIDITY 

An extemne prcdictne procedure 15, of necessity, time consuming 
and the researcher may want some evidence of validity in the interim 
as he wans for the results of predicttve validity He could use a con 
cunenl vahdily check to furnish such evidence To do so he would 
select several groups of actors of different levels of demonstrated ab.l 
It) He might have a group of professional actors of recognized skill 
as representative of high ability in acting He might have a group of 
actors who are members of the National Collegiate Players Is repre 
«n.alive o moderate acting ability He might set up another group of 
tehmen s udeiits interested in acting as a group of still lesseTabfl.ty 
and a Hna group of freshmen engineenng students as representative 
of the least amount o acting ability He would then give his test to all 
four groups and check to see if his ics, discriminated among the four 
groups 
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CONSTRUCT VALIDITY 

If his test fails to have high predictive or concurrent validity he 
could still justify its use on the basis of construct validity. He may feel 
that his test does correlate with acting ability altliough there are so 
many other factors involved in success as an actor such as luck, politics, 
and drive that acting ability is not a large enough factor to show up 
in his predictive and concurrent validity checks. In this situation the 
investigator might turn to construct validity. That is, he would attempt 
to justify die test by utilizing the dieoretical constructs that served as 
the basis for the test’s development as an argument in favor of its use- 
fulness. Let us say that among the theoretical constructs that led to 
the development of the test were the following: that actors tend to be 
more senstive, to have more feminine characteristics, and to have more 
exhibitionary tendencies, than nonactors. The researcher could then 
justify the inclusion of test items to measure these traits by saying the 
test measures the traits which are an important part of acting ability. 
He might go further and empirically test some of the constructs; for 
example, he might put untrained subjects who had high scores on the 
exhibitionary items into a tryout situation with a control group that 
scored low on these items. He might try to correlate scores on the act- 
ing test with scales of other psychological tests. Thus, his construct 
system might predict a high correlation with certain scales of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and a low correlation 
with a mechanical aptitude test. He could then run such correlations; 
and, if the results agreed with his predictions, he could use them as 
part of his construct validity procedures. 

Ordinarily he would use every available means of determining 
the relevance of the test for the behavior under study when he exam- 
ines the construct validity. If predictive and concurrent validity can 
be used in construct validity, they will be. In addition, evidence from 
many different sources will be integrated to make a final evaluation 
of construct validity. 

STATISTICAL INFERENCES OF VALIDITY 

Statistical procedures such as the correlation coefficient are useful 
in interpreting the predictive and concurrent validity of tests. Let us 
say that the investigator administering the paper and pencil test of 
acting ability wishes to use the results to aid him in selecting students 
for enrollment in an acting class. Assume tliat he must restrict enroll- 
ments. (At some graduate schools a similar decision must be made in 
regard to the Miller Anaihgy test and its relation to admission to 
graduate school.) As the test in acting is used for selection purposes. 
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the effectiveness of the test should be evaluated. A statistical solu- 
tion to the problem of evaluating the effectiveness of a test is to de- 
termine the validity coefficient. The first step in determining the 
validity coe&cient ol the acting test is to determine, by means ex- 
ternal to the test, the acting achievement of each individual taking 
the test. This index of achievement in acting is called the criterion 
because it is the yardstick against which the test is validated. Let 
us assume that the researcher selects as his criterion the performance 
of students in the acting class. He does this by dividing the class 
into thirds. He then computes the correlation coefficient between 
scores on the acting test and rankings in the upper third, middle 
third, and lower third of the acting class. As he continues to use the 
lest on other classes the size of the criterion group increases. Usually 
the validity coefficient will tend to stabilize when the group reaches a 
certain size. When this happens the test can be used as a predictor of 
success in the course. Table 1 indicates the effectiveness of the test in 
predicting success if three different validity coefficients are assumed. 
If the validity coefficient is -00 and if candidates who scored in the 
upper half of Uie test are selected to take the acting course, Table 1 
indicates that seventeen of this group would be in the top third of the 
class, sixteen in the middle third, and seventeen in the lowest third. 
Selecting the students who scored in the lower half of the test would 


Table 1 

EFFEcnvE-SEss OF A Hypotuetical Actinc Test Assumlnc Three 
Different VALmirv Coefficients 
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Lowest third 
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result in a similar class record. The test witi\ the validity coefficient 
of .00 is of no help as a predictor of performance in the class. 

If tlie validity coefficient is .50 and the same selection procedure 
is used the test will pick students half of whom will rank in the top 
third of the acting class and only about 20 percent of whom will be 
in the lowest third. With a validity coefficient of .80 the test would 
discriminate more sharply. Selecting the students who score in the 
upper half of the test under these conditions would result in over half 
of those selected ranking in the top third of the acting class. If the stu- 
dents in the lower half of the test scores took the class over half would 
rank in the lowest third of the class. 

EXPECTANCY TABLES 

Another way of interpreting the validity of a test is by means of 
expectancy tables. Let us assume chat WO students have taken the aa- 
ing test and then completed a course in acting. Table 2 is an example 
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Table 2 


of an expectancy grid showing how the grades in acting might be dis- 
tributed with respect to the scores on the acting test.* The expectancy 
grid in Figure 2 is developed wiUi an N of 100, mean test score of ‘18.58, 
a standard deviation of 15.2, and an 7 of .71. Examine, for example, 

s My discussion and ray example of expectancy tables follows, with some 
Ulion, A. G. Wesman, "Expectancy Tablcs-.\ ^Vay of Interpreting Test \altdu>. 
Test Service Bulletin 3S (New York, 1919), 11-15. 
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the group that scored between 60 and 69 on the test. Twenty* two indi- 
viduals fell in tliis category and nineteen of them made a grade of B 
or better. They all made a grade of C or better. Thus, a score of 60 or 
better on the mythical test of acting ability would be a good predictor 
of success in the acting course. What does a test score of 65 mean in 
terras of this distribution? It means that on the basis of past distribu- 
tions with a given sample of students the individual making a 65 is 
likely to do well in the acting course. Past experience indicates that 
betting on a B or higher grade is fairly safe. The bettor will win about 
86 percent of the time. Betting on an A is not so safe since A’s tend to 
turn up only about 23 percent of tlie time for individuals making 
similar scores. 

The empirical researcher in speech who uses a test as part of his 
procedure needs to know the basis for the validity of the test; and if 
the test has been validated against some criterion statistically, he needs 
to know the meaning of the statistical report and the group that was 
used to validate the test. In the example above the norms were devel- 
oped from students taking a course in acting. Some tests give data on 
the general population, some on high school seniors, others on enter- 
ing college freshmen. The selection of a test requires not only a check 
of the validity of the test but also the norms upon which the test is 
based. If there are several tests available, the one with norm tables that 
are most relevant to the purposes of the study should be selected. 

RELIABILITY 

Validity, in a sense, is the primary problem in assigning num- 
bers to properties by measurement, estimations, evaluations, or tests; 
but reliability is almost as important because of its effect upon va- 
lidity. Validity is influenced by the reliability of observations and a 
t«t or measure with low reliability "will necessarily have a low va- 
lidity in all predictions." * 

Even in such an elementary measurement task as counting pota- 
toes there is a possibility of error and thus the reliability of sucli a 
measure is not perfect. In measuring the side of tlie boxcar there is 
wme lack of reliability of measurement because of error and sometimes 
because of a systematic bias sudi as always looking at the yardstick from 
an acute angle. Should the carload of vegetables discussed in Chapter 
12 contain not only potatoes but carrots, onions, sweet potatoes, and 
parsnips, the investigator might have decided to separate Uic contenU 
acc ording to tl^ categories and count the number of individuals in 

(NeJ Stctutical Methods, 2nJ cd. 
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each category. After this task was completed he could make a quanti- 
tative description of the content of his boxcar. Such a description 
might be that the contents of die boxcar consisted of 40 percent pota- 
toes, 15 percent carrots, 12 percent onions, 13 percent sweet potatoes, 
and 20 percent parsnips. On occasion he may find a vegetable that is 
difficult to classify. He may not know for sure if it is a potato or a sweet 
potato. One day he may count it as one, at a later time as another. 
Other counters may have a similar difficulty. With these additional 
possibilities for error the reliability of these measurements will drop. 

COAIPUTATION OF RELIABILITY 

The statistical test for reliability between counters or observers 
is the coefficient of correlation. The same statistical tests that were used 
to determine the validity coefficient can be used with suitable data to 
determine the coefficient of reliability. Sometimes the data is such that 
the agreement among coders or observers is computed on the basis of 
percentages of agreement. If two counters divided 100 vegetables into 
suitable categories and agreed on 92 of them, the reliability could be 
expressed in terms of 92 percent agreement. 

RELIABILITY OF EVALUATIONS 

Although the graduate student in speech doing an empirical 
study may find the problem of making reliable measurements a diffi- 
cult one, it is not nearly as troublesome as are the problems posed by 
evaluations. Since subjective elements are a larger part of judgments 
than of measurements, completely reliable decisions are not possible 
even in theory. In principle, every measure should be reliable. In 
matters of evaluation, however, disagreement is to be expected. 

The graduate student in speech often needs to use evaluations in 
his work. A student who asks why one speecli has greater merit than 
another or why one artist is better than anotlier or if one method of 
therapy or teacliing is better than anotlier must rely on evaluations 
for his study. Altliough judges do not always agree, we continue to ask 
them to judge competition in debate, drama, declamation, and public 
speaking. We try to get tlic best judges we can and abide by tlieir 
decisions. The empirical researcher often does the same. 

Generally, judges, whether they are highly trained or not, can 
agree about the very good and the very bad. Evaluations tend to be less 
reliable in the middle ground where events arc of almost equal qual- 
ity. Judges will differ, but the contestants who are finally selected for 
tlie state high school final competition in, say, oral inierprctaiion, will 
be good, just as the teams in the semi-finals at the ^V^est Point Debate 
tournament will be of high calibre. If the student is interested in 
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troduced by a change in questions. However, the researcher must try 
to sort out the amount of the change in the two lest scores that is due 
to lack of reliability of the test and the amount that is due to changes 
in the person taking the test. The subject may remember the test to 
some extent or he may have practiced the skill or learned some of the 
information since he first took the test, and thus the change in score 
may reflect a change in the subject rather than a lack of reliability in 
the lest. The researcher must balance the advantage of keeping his 
test items constant with the possible changes in the subject because of 
having taken the test before and because of other influences upon him. 

If two forms of the same test can be developed, some additional 
reliability checks are possible. In addition to testing first witli one form 
and then retesting at a later time with the other form, tlie two forms of 
the test could be administered at the same time. Testing witli tw’o forms 
of tlie test at the same time cuts down on the changes in the subjects 
that might affect test scores. 

The procedure for de> eloping two forms of a test is similar to the 
procedure for developing any test, A large pool of test items is devel- 
oped. A random sample of the test items is drawn for each of the two 
test forms. In the test and then retest check of reliability the two 
forms should be administered so any changes due to fatigue or envi- 
ronment are not reflected in the scores. The time interval should not 
be so long, however, that the factor being tested can have changed 
appreciably. If the two forms of the tests are administered at the same 
testing session, tlie difference in scores will indicate variability of 
sampling from the pool of questions as well as a check on reliability 
of the test. Assume that the original pool of questions contained 
1,000 items. If 50 tests, each containing 100 questions, were drawn at 
random from this pool of questions and given to a subject, he would 
not make the same score on each test. Thus, even assuming all otlier 
variables remain constant, the sampling procedure itself will introduce 
some variability into the scores. 

When only one form of a test is available and the researcher 
wishes not to retest, he often divides the test into halves and compares 
i le score on these tv%o halves. This procedure is really very much like 
a mimslcnng two forms of the lest at the same testing session. The 
number of wajs in which a test can be halved is very large. If the test 
I ems are o similar difficulty and comparable in oUier respects, die test 
^ c sp It in half and each half used as a subiest. Another way 
o IV 1 ing i le lest under these conditions is to put the odd-numbered 
ques ions into one subiest and the even-numbered into another. If 

c test items are not comparable, then the split half and odd-even 
wavs of dividing the test may be unsuitable. For example, if success on 
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prior questions governs to some extent success in answering a given 
item, these wa)S of splitting the test would not be appropriate. 

SCAJLES AND STATISTICS 

Observation is tlie ultimate base for empirical research. The em- 
pirical researcher’s first important task is to specify his operational 
definitions in such a fashion that they yield tlie most reliable and valid 
numerical descriptions of his data that are possible under the limita- 
tions imposed by his study. His second task is to analyze the nature of 
the properties described by his data to decide what deductive systems 
can be used to analyze tliis information. Of course, if he has discovered 
a property tJiat exhibits the relations of being asymmetrical, transitive 
and connected, and if he has been able to assign numbers to this 
property in sucli a way that they fulfill the assumptions of arithmetic, 
he "may use arithmetic and most branches of statistical analysis in 
his computations. Quite often, however, the investigator in speech 
cannot make these assumptions. In any case, he should examine 
his data carefully to discover the relational characteristics of the 
property he is investigating and the assumptions that can be made 
about the information contained in the numbers he assigns to the 
properties under study. Empirical researchers in the social sciences 
have developed the concept of a scale to aid in discovering what as- 
sumptions can be made about a given set of numbers and what com- 
putations are justified. A scale is an orderly arrangement of data that 
allows for the assignment of numbers in a systematic fashion. There are 
two sides to the scaling procedure— objective and subjective. The objec- 
tive side reflects the characteristics of tlie relations that order the data 
and the subjective side refers to the procedure of selecting numbers to 
describe the data. The actual length of an object being measured 
(objective side) plays a determining role in the decision that the 
object is 39.37 inches long. The length of the object can be described 
as 59.37 inches long or 100 centimeters long, however, and the decision 
as to which unit of length to use is a subjective decision. Data may be 
ordered in nominal, ordinal, direct interval, and ratio scales. 

THE NOMINAL SCALE 

The simplest sort of scale is the nominal scale. A researcher assign- 
ing numbers to events according to a nominal scale, uses them as 
names. A speech teacher might use a nominal scale in assigning num- 
bers to the teams at die start of a debate tournament. He might call 
school A’s representatives affirmative 5 and negative 5. The basic ob- 
servational process for developing a nominal scale is the determination 
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of equality. If the affirmative team is from the same school as the 
negative team it would be assigned the same number. The relations 
that must hold between two events in order to generate a nominal 
scale are those of being symmetrical, transitive, and reflexive. In tlie 
case of our h)'poihetical example of debate teams, a symmetrical rela- 
tion is one in which if the affirmative team is from the same school as 
the negative team, then the negative team must likewise be from the 
same school as the affirmative team. If team A is from the same school 
as team B and team B is from the same school as team C, then team 
A is from the same school as team C, so the relation is transitive. 
Team A must always represent the same school. Such a relation is 
reflexive. The assignment of numbers to various events on this basis 
is arbitrary', and the numbers may be drawn from a hat. The tourna- 
ment director makes no assumption of difference between the events 
named by the numbers nor does he make any assumption of distance 
on any dimension of difference. The numbers do not describe any 
amount of difference along a scale analogous to the distance of length 
along a yardstick. The nominal scale fulfills few assumptions of sta- 
tistics and the statistical treatments suitable for such a scale are 
limited. The statistical computations that are justified include the 
determination of the number of cases within each category (number 
of debaters from school 5), the determination of the mode (which 
school had the most debaters), and some contingency statistics, in- 
cluding the contingency correlation. 

THE ORDINAL SCALE 

The next scale in simplicity is an ordinal scale which is defined by 
connected, asjmmetrical, and transitive relations. A rank order evalua- 
tion or estimation W'ould exemplify this scale. The ranking of p*tcb 
percepts into an order discussed in Chapter 12 illustrates this scale. 
The basic observational process for an ordinal scale is the determina- 
tion of difference along some dimension. Along the dimension of 
pitch the difference was “higher than” or “lower than.” Of any two 
pitches it could be said that one svas higher than another; that if A 
was higher than ZJ, then B w'as not higher than A; that if A was higher 
than Bt and B higher than C, then A was higher than C, Although an 
ordinal scale assumes distance along some relevant dimension, the 
observ’ational technique is not refined to the point where numbers 
can be reliably assigned to describe the distance. The statistical treat- 
ments that can be used with an ordinal scale include the median, per- 
centiles, and rank-order correlation formulas such as the Spearman 
rho or the Kendall tau. 
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DIRECT INTERVAL SCALE 

If the investigator lias refined his observational process to the 
point that a serial order can be determined and the order is discovered 
to be additive, then he can use a direct intcii/al scale to describe his 
data. To use the direct interval scale he assumes a difference along 
some dimension and a unit of measurement, expressed in equal inter- 
vals, that can be used to describe the amount of distance. The basic 
observational technique is the determination of equality of intervals. 
The hypothetical example in Chapter 12 where the investigator estab- 
lished a standard interval for measurement of die weight of potatoes 
is an example of tlie determination of equality of intervals. The direct 
interval scale illustrates the subjective and objective features of scaling 
in that the objective relations that order the property are asymmetri- 
cal, transitive, and connected, and the subjective procedure for as- 
signing numbers to the property requires the determination of equal- 
ity of intervals. If we measure the vital capacities of a group of sub- 
jects and make a series of measurements, which show that A has a 
vital capacity of 3,500 cc, B has a vital capacity of 3,550 cc, and U, 
3,600 cc, the result is a direct interval scale. Not only can we say that 
C has a greater vital capacity than B but the magnitude of the differ- 
ence can be assigned a number that describes the amount of differ- 
ence in equal interval units. The objective side of the scale is the magni- 
tude of the difference; the subjective side is our choice of the unit to 
use in describing the size of that difference. The use of cubic centi- 
meters or cubic inches will make a difference in the numbers we use 
on the scale. The information about the data contained in the scale 
remains the same in either instance, however. 

The direct interval scale marks a crucial dividing line between 
measurements and other quantification procedures. It has wide rami- 
fications in terms of the statistical treatments that can be used to inter- 
pret the data. Many of the quantification procedures used in speech 
research result in nominal or ordinal scales and the statistical treat- 
ments that are justified are therefore restricted. 

Most of the common statistical tests are applicable to data or- 
dered in a direct interval scale. Such computations as means, standards 
deviations, Pearson correlations, the / test, and the F test are all justi- 
fied. 


THE RATIO SCALE 

On some occasions, when observational techniques are sufficiently 
refined, the serial order is such that a ratio scale describes it more 
accurately than a direct interval scale. The hypothetical example of 
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the phonetician studying pitch percepts in Chapter 12 illustrates such 
jn order He discovered tliat a direct interval scale was not appropn 
ate for the measure of pitch percepts, but tliat a ratio scale was suita 
ble The essential observational technique in determining a ratio 
scale IS the discovery of equality of ratios When the phonetician dis 
covered that a ratio of two to one in cycles per second of the stimulat 
ing sound wave was perceived as an octave change in pitch he had 
made the basic observations required for a ratio scale Ratio scales 
require a zero point for reference The measure of loudness in terms 
of decibels requires a base point such as the hearing threshold for the 
ratio scale Interval scales may also have a base point referring to an 
important feature of the data that is fixed The centigrade measure 
of temperature, for example, is tied to the freezing point of water 
Many other direct interval measures are flexible in their applications 
and the base point of reference is relative to the use to be made of the 
measurement One might begin measuring a table at the end of the 
yardstick or in the middle of tlie yardstick Suitable statistical treat 
ments for ratio scales include those that can be used with direct inter 
\al scales, plus such statistical measures as the geometric mean and 
the coefBaent of v anauon 

STATISTiaVL vVSSUMPTIONS AND PROCEDURES 

DESCRIPTIVE AND INDLCTIVE tSE OF STATISnCS 

Statistics are useful to bring order and meaning to large masses of 
data Statistical mathematics provides a way to take a host of speafic 
statements of fact and reduce them to understandable generalizations, 
reconcile disagreements, discover variations and keep the relevant 
informauon while dropping the irrelevant Quite often the researdier 
wishes to describe certain diaractenstics of a group of people or a num 
her of spccdi events He might proceed in such a task by generalizing 
on the basis of complete enumeration in the sense discussed in Chap* 
ter 1 He could tlicn use statistics to describe the characteristics of such 
a populauon by outlining the central tendency of various important 
features and by indicating the nature and extent of the variation Let 
us say he has the computers m Uie registrar's office of a large univcr 
siiy tabulate certain features of every student For example, he might 
program the computer to count such things as the age, dass, grade 
|)Oini sex and religious preference of each student He then could 
treat tins mass of information statistically and simplify iis presenta 
tion He could select the relevant features for his investigation and the 
data would be raucii more useful because of die siatisucal intcrprcu 
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don. He could present summaries of information such as the distribu- 
tion of studenu in the various classes, the average grade point, the way 
the gratles vary around this average, average grade point for each of the 
classes, and the range of the distribution of grade points around these 
averages. The use of statistics to order a mass of complex data com- 
piled by the complete enumeration of a class (or, population, to use 
the statistical term) is called descriptive statistics. 

The researciier in speech may use statistics descriptively, but for 
the most part he uses statistics to generalize beyond the data he has 
observed. Iriferetilial or iudvetive statistics deal witli the rules for 
making such generalizations. In some studies, the investigator makes 
statistical inferences as a short cut to approximate the information 
resulting from a description by complete enumeration of the popula- 
tion. Public opinion polls and audience analysis sur\’eys in the mass 
media use statistics in tltis way. The pollster observes a sample from 
the total population he wishes to describe, describes the sample in 
statistical terms, and then infers, with die aid of statistical models, 
what the results of a complete enumeration of the population would 
be. He estimates parameters in the total population on the basis of the 
parameters in his sample drawn from that population. 

GENERALIZING FROM A SAMPLE TO THE POPULATION 

The procedure for making a statistical estimate of some feature of 
a population of events on the basis of a sample drawn from that popu- 
lation is less complicated than other inferential uses of statistics. In- 
deed, for the most part, the more elaborate inductions build upon 
this procedure. For this reason, we shall examine the use of statistics 
to generalize from a sample to the entire population first. We begin by 
assuming that a number of random samples have been repeatedly 
drawn from the specified population. For example, if we wish to dis- 
cover the proportion of potential viewers watching television at 9 p.al 
on a given Sunday evening we would proceed as follows. First, we 
must make the assumption diat if an unlimited number of random 
samples are drawn from the population of potential viewers of tele- 
vision at 9 P.M. on Sunday evening the average of all these sample 
results would be the same as if we had enumerated the entire popu- 
lation and discovered the proportion of viewers in diis way. The as- 
sumption is that although each sample yields an answer that varies 
from the right answer, the average of the results of repeated samples 
approaches closer and closer to the right answer. Next, we must con- 
struct a probability distribution of the results of sucli an unlimited 
sampling of potential television viewers. On the basis of this distribu- 
tion we can determine the odds that any given sample will fall on a 
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part of the probability curve describing the results of unlimited sam- 
pling. 

As sometimes happens with deductive reasoning, an indirect ap- 
proach to an explanation of this argument is clearer than proceeding 
directly. Assume that the actual proportion of viewers in the total 
population on the given night was one-half or .5. The Law of Large 
Numbers discussed in Chapter 5 in relation to the assumption of pure 
chance and the flipping of coins indicates that the more samples we 
take, the closer the results approach the value of .5 heads. We make 
the same assumption in this case. Indeed, when we determine the 
standard deviation of the theoretical distribution, we may use a for- 
mula that includes the N of the samples in the denominator, which 
means that the larger the N, the smaller the variation of scores around 
the actual proportion. We assume, therefore, that the larger the sam- 
ple size, the closer the results of each sample will be to the actual 
proportion of the parent population. 

We often make this assumption in our conduct of every'day affairs. 
WTien we evaluate a poll or survey, for example, we frequently ask 
how large a sample of respondents was used as a base to generalize to 
the larger population. Consider the implications of this assumption to 
our problem. We know the actual proportion of viewers is .5 and v>e 
wish to predict tlie results of taking samples of different sizes from this 
population. \\re begin with a sample of twenty- flve people. How likely 
are we to get the right answer? If we bet that the results will be .5 we are 
quite likely to lose. \Ve are better advised to follow the example of the 
professional gambler and give ourselves a range of points to improve 
the odds. Our problem thus becomes: how wade a range of results 
must v>e set up to assure that our bet will be a sure thing? 

We can answer this question, by the aid of statistics, with con- 
siderable accuracy'. First, we compute (the technical details of this 
computation need not concern us here) the theoretical distribution 
of a l:^c number of samples of 25 from this jjopulation. We examine 
tliis distribution of outcomes to find where die great majority of them 
will fall. We decide that we want to bet on the basis that we will be 
riglii 95 times out of a 100 or 95 percent of the time. We can now exam- 
ine die theoretical distribution and find the range of points that will 
give us this degree of certainty. Tlie theoretical distribution yields a 
range from 30 percent to 70 percent. Therefore, we can predict that 
9a times out of a hundred a random sample of 25 from this parent 
population will y ield an outcome that will fall between 30 percent and 
70 percent reporting dial ihcir television set is turned on, 

Keeping die odds die same, namely 95 out of a 100, and increas- 
ing die number of people inicrvicv^cd will enable us to give a smaller 
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number of points. For example, if one hundred people are sampled, 
the bet can be made that the proportion reporting their set turned on 
will fall between 40 percent and 60 percent. If the number of people 
in the sample is increased to 1,000, the same wager can be made that 
the proportion of people reporting their sets turned on will fall be* 
tween 47 percent and 53 percent. 

Of course, we are usually interested in estimating the proportion 
of television sets turned on in the parent population on the basis of 
the number turned on in a sample population. In short, we wish to 
argue not about the possible results of sampling a population that we 
know about, but rather we would like to know something about the 
parent population on the basis of what we know about a sample from 
that population. The argument proceeds in an analogous way. With a 
given size sample (iV) we compute the points that we would have to 
give in order to bet on a relatively sure thing in regard to the actual 
state of affairs in the parent population. We can argue that on the 
basis of tire sample results we are quite confident that between 30 per- 
cent and 70 percent of the television sets in the country were turned 
on at the time in question. The wider the brackets, the more confident 
we can be of the estimate. Of course, we pay for Uiis increased confi- 
dence, because the wider the brackets, the less use we can make of the 
information. If I want to know w'hich of two programs or candidates 
is the most popular, the narrower the brackets, the more I know. If I 
know that between 20 percent and 80 percent of the television sets 
were tuned to program Aj and that between 25 percent and 75 per- 
cent of the sets were tuned to program 1 do not know very mucii 
about which program is most popular. Thus, we must always balance 
how sure we wish to be of our bet and how narro^v ive want the brackets 
to be to help us in our study. If we decide on die confidence level we 
want and die size of die sample that ive have available, we can com- 
pute the size of the interval. In common-sense arguments of this sort 
the notion of “confidence’' is similar but more ambiguous. The statis- 
tical argument results in an estimate that e.vpresses the degree of con- 
fidence and the number of points in precise numerical terms. Tlie raeas- 
sure of confidence is called the confidence coefficient and in many em- 
pirical studies in speech it falls somewhere between 90 percent and 
100 percent of confidence. Another way to describe confidence is by a 
confidence level. A confidence coefficient of 95 percent would be ex- 
pressed as die 5 percent level of confidence. A confidence coefficient of 
99 percent would be expressed as die 1 percent level of confidence. 

If ive select the confidence coeffident of 95 percent, for example, 
two figures are computed from die sample statistics, one larger dun 
die proportion discovered in the sample and one smaller; Uicse dc- 
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scribe the limits of the bracket that are required to assure that 95 per- 
cent of the time a sample such as tlie one discovered would be drawn 
from a population witli a proportion that fell between these two limits. 
These two staustics are called tlie confideftce limits and the interval 
betw'een them is called a confidence intervaL Thus, if a sample of iSf = 
1,000 is randomly drawn from the population and the proportion of 
television sets turned on is .5, the researcher could select the confi- 
dence coeffiaent of .95 and assert that the confidence limits are 
47 percent and 53 percent. The odds are 95 to 5 tliat the number of 
sets actually turned on was between 47 percent and 53 percent. 

ACCEFTINC OR REJECTING A HYPOTHESIS 

Often the researcher wishes to make inferences that are more 
analogous to the generalizations that result in laws of nature rather 
than the procedure outlined above for estimating the results of com- 
plete enumeration on the basis of a sample statistic drawn randomly 
from tlie population. 

In this instance, the researcher has a reason to believe that a cer- 
tain hypothesis or hunch is implied by a theory or by clinical practice 
or by experience. He wishes to collect empirical data that will yield 
evidence about the acceptability of the hypothesis. He frames his^ 
hjpoiliesis in operational terms so that his data can be collected as^ 
objecthely as possible. He proceeds to evaluate the hypothesis indi- 
rectly. The first step in this indirect chain of reasoning is to state the 
null hypothesis (the hypothesis of no difference) which can be re- 
ferred to as Hg. Next he chooses a suitable statistical test of the null hyt 
pothesis. He must decide how certain he wishes to be in testing the null 
hypothesis and how large a sample he can afford in light of the odds 
and the practical problems confronting him in gathering the data. 
estimates or computes the sampling distribution of the statistical test 
in rc^rd to H^. Next he picks the set of results that will require the 
rejection of the null hypothesis He is now ready to do the study and^ 
evaluate the data. He computes the value of the statistical test and 
compares it with the set of results that require his rejecting the null 
hypothesis. If his statistical test yields a value that is one of the values 
of his rejection sets, he decides to reject the null hypothesis. If it is not, 
he decides that he cannot reject the null hypothesis. If the null hypoth- 
esis is rejected, the research can be viewed as an argument for the 
acceptance of the rcseardi hypotliesis at the specified level of confi- 
dence. 

A simple hypothetical example v^ill exemplify how sucli a statis- 
tical inference is developed. Assume that we have reason to believe^ 
that a certain tranquilizer will aid in stuttering therapy. Our first step 
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is to develop operational definitions for the key concepts in statement 
of the hypoUiesis. This becomes the alternative hypothesis or Hi. Our 
next step is to state the null hypothesis. In this instance our null hy- 
pothesis is that the results obtained from the experiment are due to 
chance. Put another way, that there was no difference between the 
stutterers who received tranquilizers during therapy and those who 
did not. Our next step is to select a statistical test for the null hypoth- 
esis. Assume that we decide to use matched pairs of stutterers and se- 
lect the experimental member of each pair randomly. The test we se- 
lect is a sig7i test. We pick this statistical test because it can be used 
with evaluations. The sign test requires only the assumption tliat we 
can compare the two members of each pair at the conclusion of the 
treatment and judge that one has improved more than the other. The 
member of the pair that is judged to show greatest improvement, ei- 
ther the experimental or control subject, is given a plus sign. 

We must next select the significance level that we want for our 
study and the number of subjects that we can use. We pick the 5 per- 
cent level of significance and decide to use five matched pairs of sub- 
jects in our study. We then detennine the sampling distribution in 
regard to Hq. With five pairs and two possible outcomes for each pair 
there are thirty-two possible results for this experiment. Table 5 indi- 
cates the hypothetical distribution of outcomes for our study. The 
most likely results are to have two or three experimental subjects 
receive pluses. The probability of all five experimental subjects doing 
better than the controls or of all five controls exceeding the experi- 
mental subjects is quite small. The odds against either of the last two 
outcomes are 32 to 1. Our alternative hypothesis was that the tran- 
quilizers have a beneficial effect on the experimental subjects. We, 
therefore, look at the end of the sampling distribution in which the 
experimental subjects exceed the controls for the results that will 
cause us to reject the null hypothesis. The critical region is concen- 
trated on this side and a one-tailed (also one-sided) test is appropriate. 
Had we used as an alternative hypothesis the statement that the drug 
was either helpful or harmful then the critical region would have to 
include the other side of the distribution where the controls exceeded 
the experimental subjects. In this case we would have to use a two- 
tailed (also two-sided) test. Since we placed a risk level of 95 percent 
on our study and selected a five-matched pairs design, there are only a 
few results that can’ be used as evidence to justify rejecting the null 
hypothesis. The chances of getting the five experimental subjects 
ranked higher than the five control subjects are 1^2 o*" .03. This is 
smaller than the Yni significance selected earlier. The 

outcome of all five” experimental subjects exceeding the control sub- 
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Table 5 

Probability Distribution of the Number of Subjects that Show 
More Improveiment tilvn Controls in a Hypothetical Study of 
THE Effect of Tranquilizers on Stuttering, Using Five 
Matched Pairs 


Number of Subjects 
Showing More Improve- 
ment Than Controls 

Pair 

1 2 3 4 5 

Frequency 

Probability 
According 
to Chance 

5 

+ + -f + + 

1 

1^2 

4 

+ + + +- 

+ +-+4- 
+ -4- + + 

- 4- 4- 4- + 

5 

%2 

3 

4* 4- 4- 

9 others 
w'ith 34- 

10 

l%2 

2 

4- -h — — 

9 others 
with 24- 

10 


I 

4 others 
with 1-p 

5 


0 


1 



jecis is clearly in ihe region of rejeaion, ^\Tiat of the instance where 
four out of fi>e experimental subjects are pluses? We must consider 
the outcome of four experimental subjects ranked posithe and 
one control subject exceeding the experimental in conjunction with 
the case in s^hich the experimental subjects exceeded the controls in 
all five pairs, because when we determine the odds on a more likely 
outcome we need to include die more unlikely results. The chance of 
getting four exjx:rimental pluses is thus 

Tliis is much larger than the .05 level of si^ificance, so If four ex- 
perimental subjects exceed four controls, we could not reject die 
null hypothesis. We, thus, seka die results of all five experimental 
subjects improving more than the five controU as die critical set for 
our exficrimcnL When dealing with large jxipulations distributed 
according to die nonnal curve, the area under the normal curve oc- 
cupied by die CTiiical set is referred to as the critical region. 
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You should always select the results that you will use as your 
critical set for rejecting Hq before you do your experiment. You do 
tliis on the basis of your level of significance and your alternative 
hypothesis. You should not juggle the risk level and the alternative 
hypothesis after doing the study. Once the critical set has been se- 
lected, you should complete your study under these ground rules. To be 
sure, you might discover a hypothesis for another study by modifying 
the alternative hypothesis in light of the results of a given study, but 
this new alternative hypothesis must be tested by anotlier experiment in 
which the level of significance, alternative hypothesis, and critical 
set or region have been established before the data are interpreted. 

We now conduct our experiment. ^Ve select, match, and randomly 
assign stutterers as either an experimental or control member of the 
pair. We administer tranquilizers to the experimental members and 
at the conclusion of tlic experiment we have judges make comparison 
rankings. The judges pick all five experimental subjects as less severe 
stutterers when matched with their controls. These results we inter- 
pret as five pluses for the experimental subjects. The outcome is part 
of the critical set (in the critical region) and we reject the null 
hypothesis. Our study indicates that the alternate hypothesis (that 
tranquilizers are helpful in stuttering therapy) can be retained.® We 
cannot infer that the experimental hypothesis is conclusively demon- 
strated as true. What we can safely assert on the basis of this statistical 
argument is that tlie alternative hypothesis is not inconsistent with 
the observed sample of data. If our results had been that four experi- 
mental subjects had less severe stuttering and one control had shown 
more improvement, die outcome would not be part of our critical set 
and we could not reject the null hypothesis. If we cannot reject Ho we 
should not conclude that the alternative hypothesis is conclusively 
demonstrated as false. What we can conclude in this case is that the 
sample observed can be explained by the operation of chance in tak- 
ing a random sample from a population. We should not conclude that 
there was a tendency for the experimental group to exceed the control 
group but that the i'fference was not statistically significant. The pur- 
pose of our elaborate probability argument is simply to discover if 
the results are likely or unlikely and if they are likely on the basis of 
pure chance then we cannot infer trends or tendencies in the results. 


5 Our example is purely hypothetical and should not be interpreted as, in fact, 
supporting the use of tranquilizers in stuttering therapy. Indeed, research results 
do not support the hypothesis that tranquilizers are beneficial in the treatment of 
stufterine. See, for example. Louise R- Kent, and De^ E. Williams, of 

Meprobamate as an Adjunct to Stuttering Therapy,” JSHD, XXIV (February 19o9)» 
64-69; Louise R. Kent. "The Use of Tranquilizers in the Treatment of Stuttering, 
JSHD, XXVIII (August 1963). 286-294. 
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If \\e feel that despite the results of our statistical analysis there was 
a meaningful difference bet\veen experimental and control groups we 
can present our evidence for this interpretation but we must argue on 
other than statistical grounds 

STVTISnCAL INFERENCE AND ERROR 

Although the odds are against them, long shots do win races, 
po^\erful bridge hands are dealt, and quintuplets are born We might 
have gotten the results of the experiment with tranquilizers and stut 
terers by chance e\en though the odds were 32 to 1 against them We 
should use statistics to draw the soundest conclusions that we can from 
our data but since statistics are based on the assumption of chance, they 
are inherently unpredictable Our problem is simply stated but not 
ahva)S easy to solve ^Ve should not reject the null hypothesis when 
our data are, in fact, the results of chance and we should not fail to 
reject the null hypothesis when the results reflect effects predicted by 
the alternative hypothesis Rejecting die null hypothesis when it should 
not be rejected is an error of the first kind Fading to reject the null 
hypothesis when it should be rejected is called an error of the second 
kind 

The risk of making an error of the first kind varies inversely widi 
the risk of making an error of the second kind If we reduce our risk 
of making a mistake in rejecting the null hypothesis when we should 
not do so, vse must make our requirements for a critical set more 
stringent For example, we required five positive results for the experi 
menial members of our tranquilizer expenment When we did this 
vve increased the risk of failing to reject the null hypothesis when we 
should, in fact, have done so The tranquilizer may have a beneficial 
effect even diough only four of die five experimental subjects were 
judged to be more improved than the controls Perhaps other variables 
clouded the results or perhaps the comparison rankings of our judges 
were not reliable If we relax our significance level to keep from mak 
ing an error of the second kind by allowing die five outcomes of four 
plus experimental members to be part of our critical set, we increase 
the probability of making an error of the first kind 

The student using statistical inference to interpret his data must, 
therefore, balance the risks of making an error of the first kind against 
the risks of making an error of the second kind for his particular study 
I he level at which he sets die risk of rejecting the null hypothesis 
should be determined by the use and imjiortance of his findings What 
arc the ixrnaltits for rejecting the null hypothesis when it should not 
lie rejected for his particular study/ Would support of die alternative 
hyijodicsis lead to the expenditure of a great deal of wasted time and 
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effort on ilic part of speccli therapists? Would it result in the wide 
usage of drugs in the treatment of stuttering to the possible detriment 
of tlic health of the stutterers because of side effects of the drugs? Is 
this an area where mucii money and effort is being expended and the 
rcseardiers are looking for most any lead to help them make a be- 
ginning? Is this an area in which little is known and almost any sort 
of alternative hypothesis with some support from systematic investiga- 
tion would be better than the current notions in the field? 

Sometimes the student dodges the dilemma by accepting the tra- 
dition of using either the 1 percent or 5 percent level of significance. 
He has ample precedence for doing so but he may, on occasion, vary 
the level of significance to the .001 or .10 level. In any case, when he 
reports his findings the researcher should indicate the level of signi- 
ficance for all his results so that the reader of his study can decide for 
himself if the findings are significant. TJie researcher may set die level 
at .05 but the reader may be willing to accept a .10 level, or he may 
require a .03 level. 

The risk of making an error of the first kind also varies with the 
size of the sample. The notion of the power of a test is a statistical 
concept that refers to die ability of a test to reject the null hypothesis 
when it should be rejected. Power, in this sense, is dependent on two 
considerations. Generally, the power of a statistical test increases 
with an increase in the size of the sample. The smaller confidence inter- 
vals with larger samples discussed previously reflects this increased 
accuracy of large numbers. In addition, statistical tests themselves vary 
as to power. For example, when we selected a one-tailed test for our 
study of five matched pairs of stutterers, we picked a more po%verful 
test tlian if we had selected a two-tailed test. With the two-tailed test, 
the critical set would have contained both the outcome of five pluses 
for the experimental members and five pluses for the control members 
of the pairs. With the two-tailed test the result of the experiment in 
which all five experimentals exceeded the controls would be interpreted 
as having %2 of ^ chance instead of The level of significance 
then becomes .0625 instead of ..0313. In general, the two-tailed tests 
are less powerful than the equivalent one-tailed tests. All things being 
equal you should select the most powerful statistical test for your 
study. 

PARAMETRIC AND NONPARAMETRIC STATISTICS 

All things, however, are seldom equal and often a less powerful 
test should be selected. As we have seen above, the quantification pro- 
cedure may result in nominal, ordinal, direct interval, or ratio scales. 
Some statistical tests are developed from assumptions that require die 
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use of arithmetic in the manipulation of the numbers and therefore 
require measuremenis that result in a direct-interval or ratio scales for 
their use. In addition, all statistical tests make some assumption about 
the data, the sampling procedure, and the distribution of the scores. 
The common statistical tests can be grouped into two classes to point 
up the importance of plugging the statistical model into the data by 
fulfilling the assumptions of the deducti\e S)Stem. The first group 
makes the most restrictive assumptions about the nature of the scores 
and their distribution and, when these assumptions are fulfilled, tests 
of this kind are the most powerful. This group of statistical tests are 
sometimes called parametric statistics. The second group of statistical 
tests makes fewer assumptions about the nature of the data and may 
be used in studies that use quantification procedures that )ield ordinal 
scales and, for some of the tests, nominal scales. The second group is 
called distribution-free or nonparametric statistics. 

The crucial differences between the two types of statistical tests 
involve their assumptions about tlie use of arithmetic in the computa- 
tions, and their assumptions about the nature of distribution of die 
measures. We have often stressed the importance of selecting the sta- 
tistical test appropriate to the numbers collected in a given study. The 
student should, also, examine his data in light of the additional assump 
tions of the various tests. Parametric statistical tests, such as common t 
and F tests and the Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient, 
assume certain tilings about the data. To use these tests you should 
assume the data is a sample from a normally distributed population, 
Tliat is, if the scores from the entire population were plotted according 
to the assumptions of analytical geometry, they would approximate 
the bell-shaped normal curve. The central tendency of such a popula- 
tion can be described by the arithmetic mean. The scatter of die scores 
around the mean (their variation) is described by the standard devia- 
tion. In addition the student should assume the observ^a tions are inde- 
pendent in the sense that die selection of any one event for observa- 
tion must not affect the chance of any odier event being observed. The 
score assigned to any property must not bias die score assigned to any 
odicr projicriy. Some parametric tests also assume that the populations 
have the same variance or a known ratio of variances around die 
measures of central tcndenc)'. 

A common statistical treatment is to test a hypothesis about Uic 
value of the mean of a population. If the data fulfills the assumptions 
required for parametric statistics, die distribution will be normal. If 
die null hypothesis is that the mean of iiopulation is -I, and the alterna- 
tive hypodicsis is that the mean is larger than -1. then a decision 
must be made about how much larger the mean of the sample must be 
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to limit the risk of not recognizing the difference between means. Fig- 
ure 3 indicates a normal distribution of a mean 4. The region of re- 
jection is a part of this distribution selected so that the results falling 
along this part of the curve are so unlikely they will cause us to reject 
the null hypothesis. If we set the significance level at 5 percent, a 
point A is chosen so that only 5 percent of the curve of the popula- 
tion is to the right of A. The risk of making a type one error is 
held to 5 percent. The two-tailed test with the alternative hypoth- 


Mean = 4 



One-tailed test A 


Mean = 4 



B Two-tailed test C 


Critical region for one-tailed and two-tai/ed tests. 

Figure 3 

esis that the mean is either larger or smaller than 4 is set up at the 5 
percent level of confidence by selecting two numbers B and C so they 
are equidistant from the mean and so that .025 of the curv'e lies to the 
right of ^ and to the left of C. If the mean of the sample falls either to 
the right of B or to the left of tlie null hypothesis will be rejected. 
Tests such as this require scores that have a normal distribution and 
reflect a direct interval or ratio scale. 

In much researdi in speedi the measurement requirements and 
assumptions of normality cannot be made and other statistical tests 
should be used. Nonparametric tests require neither the assumption 
of a normal distribution nor the assumption tliat die measures are 
additive. Most of these tests assume that die obscrv'ations arc inde- 
pendent in the sense that die selection of an event or die assignment 
of a number to properties does not bias die selection of any odicr 
event or the assignment of any other numbers to properties. In addi- 
tion, drey usually assume that the variable under study is distributed 
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continuously Many nonparameinc tests can be used witli data in an 
ordinal scale and some can be used witli nominal scale data. An 
example of a nonparametric test is the test used in the example of 
die five matched pairs of stutterers and tlie tranquilizer Common non- 
parametric tests include the tests and Spearman rank order co- 
effiaent 

SELECTING A SUITABLE TEST 

The parametric tests are usually more powerful in the sense 
that they more frequently reject die null hypothesis when it should 
be rejected This means a saving in the number of subjects that need 
to be included m a study to get sufficient information to test die null 
hypodiesis If the assumptions of normality and measurement are 
fulfilled die researcher is usually well advised to use the more power- 
ful parametric tests If he uses die sign lest in a study where die 
i test IS appropriate, he will need eighteen matched pairs of subjects 
to get the powei of the t test with twelve pairs 

Should you, dien, use statistical treatments that assume equal 
interval scale measurements when you have ordinal scale evalua 
tions? Should you use a test that assumes normality of population 
when the diaracter of the population is unknown? Theoretically the 
answers are simple You should not However, some practical argu 
ments have been put forward m favor of using the stionger statistical 
tests Statisticians have collected some evidence, for example, dial I 
distribution is not greatly affected by some departures from normal 
ity Information may be lost in the sense of failure to reject die null 
hypothesis when it should be rejected when a nonparametric test is 
used Nonetheless, you should be aware of the dangers in the use of 
parametric statistics if you are not sure of the scale you are using or 
the normality of your data Using die parametric test may add mis 
information and your conclusions may be unwarranted When m 
doubt, you should seek die best professional advice that you can get 
about the kinds of statistical treatments that are suitable for your 
study, and be careful not to use an inappropriate statistic out of ig 
norance. 


SUMMARY 

The empirical researdier in speech often studies speech events 
that cannot be measured In sudi a case he may quantify evaluations 
The essential difference between measurements and evaluations is 
that measurements deal wiUi statements of fact about properties that 
fulfill the assumptions of arithmetic, and evaluations deal witli 
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statements of taste and opinion which cannot fulfill tliese assumptions. 
If inaccurate techniques are used to assign numbers to measurable 
properties, the numbers will not fulfill the assumptions of arithmetic. 
In this case the researcher is using an estimation procedure. 

Anotlier way in which empirical researchers in speech quantify 
tlieir observations is by testing procedures. A test establishes a set 
of responses which are presumed to be correlated with the responses 
under study. The process of establishing validity, which is troublesome 
in measurement of speech events, is more difficult for estimations, evalu- 
ations, and tests. Systematic procedures have been worked out for the 
establishing of die validity of tests. Content validity requires the 
subject to furnish a sample of the behavior being tested for evalua- 
tion. Predictive validity involves correlating the test responses with 
subsequent performance of the behav'ior being tested. Concurrent 
validity requires the test to discriminate between groups that have 
demonstrated different amounts of the response being tested. Con- 
struct validity utilizes every available means of determining the rele- 
vance of the test for the behavior under study. The theoretical con- 
structs that served as the basis for the test’s development will be used 
to justify the validity of the test. Statistical tests are useful in the ex- 
amination of predictive and concurrent validity. A yardstick, which 
is often some index of the behavior under study, is selected to evalu- 
ate the test. This yardstick is called the criterion and the correlation 
computed statistically between test scores and criterion scores is an 
index to the validity of die test. 

Validity is the primary problem in quantification but reliability 
is also important. Validity is influenced by reliabilty of quantification 
and an unreliable quantification will necessarily have a low validity. 
The statistical test for reliability between counters or observers is the 
coefficient of correlation. Evaluation tends to be less reliable than 
measurements and estimations. Judges can make more reliable evalu- 
ations if the events to be judged cover a wide range of excellence. 
Techniques for checking the reliability of tests include testing and 
retesting the same subjects with the same test form, witli alternate 
forms of die same test, and dividing the test into halves and com- 
puting di_e agreement between the two halves. 

The numbers that are assigned to properties of events under 
study can be thought of as a scale. Numbers assigned by measure- 
ments fall along scales that can be manipulated according to die 
rules of arithmetic. These scales are called ratio and direct-in terv'al 
scales. Numbers assigned by estimation are often arranged according 
to an ordinal scale. Quantification by evaluation procedures may, 
when the evaluations are highly reliable, fall along an ordinal scale. 
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Projects 

1) Write a paper discussing tlie difference betv^ecn a listener using a rat 
ing scale to evaluate a speech and using the same rating scale to estimate tlie 
attitude of another listener to the same speech 

2) Select a thesis submitted for an advanced degree in speccli at )our 
school The thesis should be one tliat reports quantitative rcscardi "Wntc an 
evaluaUon of the study which includes 

a) a classification of tlie quantification procedure as a measurement, csti 
mation, evaluation or test 

b) a determination of the type of scale resulting from Uie quantification 
procedure (nominal ordinal, direct interval or ratio scale) 

c) a discussion of the advisability of using parametric or nonparametric 
statistics with such a scale 

d) a discussion of the validity and reliability of the quanufication pro- 
cedure 

e) an evaluation of the suitability of the statistical interpretation made 
of the information in the scale 

3) Selert three researdi aitides from publications in speech— one that 
uses statistics descriptively one that uses statistics to infer a feature of the 
parent population on the basis of a sample drawn from that population and 
one that uses sutistics to test a hypothesis Write a short paper describing 
the staustical interpretations made m each artide 

4) Select a topic from your area of interest that could be investigated 
quantitaiely Give an operational definition to the alternative hypothesis and 
discuss the quantification that would result from such operational definiuons 

a) dassify the quantificauon procedures as measurements, estimations, 
evaluauons or tests 
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b) discuss if die resulting scale would be a nominal, ordinal, direct in- 
icrv'al, or ratio scale 

c) discuss the advisability of using parametric or nonparametric stadstia 
with such scales 

d) discuss the problems of reliability and validity that you would foresee 
in doing such a study. 


Questions for Discussion 

1) What is the relationship between operational definitions and quanti- 
fication procedures? 

2) Compare and contrast the assumptions of parametric and nonpara- 
metric statistics. Why can the sign test be used with paired comparison eval- 
uations? 

3) Why might a researcher prefer to take a sample from a population 
rather than study the entire population? 

4) ^Vhat are the advantages and disadvantages of describing certain fea- 
tures of a population statistically? 

5) IViiich study would furnish stronger evidence for the alternative hy- 
pothesis in the example used in this cliapter in reference to the use of tran- 
quilizers and stuttering therapy: the study with five matched pairs that was 
significant at the 5 percent level of confidence or a study w’ith fifty matched 
pairs that was significant at the 10 percent level of confidence? AVhy? 

6) Can a measurement, as defined in Chapter 12, ever have low relia- 
bility? 

7) Can an evaluation, as defined in Chapter 12, ever fulfill the assump- 
tions of arithmetic so that addition of the resulting numbers would provide 
a conclusion that could be checked empirically? 

8) Is it possible for a measurement to have a high reliability and still 
have low validity? 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


INDUCTION AND EXPERIMENTAL 
DESIGN 


INDUCTION 


ANALOGY 


Man is continually fighting to order his confusions and his per- 
ceptions. Aware that he cannot step in the same river water twice, 
he must nevertheless try, for if he does not he will be engulfed by 
chaos. He knows that there really are no identical twins, that every 
individual is different, yet he must strive to find identities if he is 
to deal with many individuals. The basic intellectual process in- 
volved in sorting out experience is the process of analogy. Analogy 
is basic to the work of the scientist; searching for a law of nature 
in the laboratory, he tries to find a similarity in his experiments, a 
common bond, a pattern that he can catch in a generalization. If 
he is searching for a grand design or an embracing theory with only 
a blackboard and chalk to aid him he still needs the fruitful analogy 
to develop a theory. Analogy is basic to the work of the artist who 
searches to express and communicate the inexpressible by comparing 
events and forming new patterns. Analogy is basic to the teacher 
trying to increase his skill and comparing student A to student X 
and deciding to use the same teaching technique on student A that 
was successful with student X. 


TJe finding of similarity charms man. He feels exhilarated in 
c a ratory when he has an insight into the principle that governs 
a process, e experiences an emotional feeling of appreciation when 
e ^ps the analogy in Newton’s theory. He has a feeling of satis- 
i! ^ student A is analogous to student X and 

^ ''^^rk with student A, He hears the 

is amulLdo°r edited Shakespeare and 

ilariiv*'L^,u'”^i analogy is the perception of sameness, sim- 

another P^i'ception that one sample of fluid is like 

fashion an ^ ^ treated in the same 

fashion and both be called by die same name, is the process of an- 
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alogy.^ The perception that “All the world is a stage/' or that the 
quality of mercy ’ is like the “gentle rain from heaven” is also the 
process of analogy. Wlien the sameness ot similarity is idiosyncratic 
or the result of a unique imaginative perception it can be thought 
of as a figure of speech. When the sameness is consistent and public 
it often results in the formation of a concept. By the perception of 
analogies man constructs concepts and generalizations that simplify 
and order his experience so his environment becomes manageable. 
The empirical researdier who attempts to understand and order 
the results of his systematic observations utilizes this same process. 
The development of concepts and generalizations by perceiving an- 
alogies is the process of induction. 

RULES FOR INDUCTION 

When empirical research was getting under way in Western 
civilization a number of philosophers attempted to systematize the 
process of induction. They wanted to work out a set of rules for dis- 
covery. Foremost among these early thinkers was Francis Bacon, whose 
book. Novum Organum, was one of the first systematic attempts to 
work out a method for inductive logic. Bacon’s method essentially 
was one of encyclopedic observation of specifics and the classification 
of facts with respect to a common property. He suggested, for ex- 
ample, one table for all observed facts with the property of heat, 
another table for all observed facts without the property of heat, and 
a final table for observed facts that had varying degrees of heat. Bacon 
hoped that such exhaustive listing of specifics would automatically 
result in the development of inductive generalizations.^ 

Despite all the attempts of the early philosophers to develop 
rules for induction the process has remained essentially a creative one. 
The psychology of discovery is still little known and studies in this 
area are just getting under way. Concept formation, which is a feature 
of the process of analogy, has been studied, however, Bruner, Good- 
now, and Austin have, for example, discovered four "strategies” used 
by subject in forming concepts in different experimental situations.* 

As such research results are collated and studied, some suggestions 
about increasing the probabilities of making worthwhile inductions 
may be developed. Until such time, the general advice given in the 
discussion of the creative process in Chapter 7 is the best guide-line 
for the empirical researdier interpreting his data. 

iSee Hans Rdchenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 
76-94. , 

* Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and George A. Austin, A Study 
of Thinking (New York, 1956). 
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FINDING H'kPOTlIESES 

Empirical research projects are often designed to test a hunch 
or h)pothesi 5 . The hyT^oihesis itself is a preliminary sort of induction 
to be further tested induclhely. On occasion a study is designed to 
test a hypothesis developed for an earlier study. If the hypothesis is 
important and held tentatively such a study might well be justified. 
When empirical research techniques are first applied to a discipline^ 
the imestigators often borrow a hypothesis that has been discovered 
by scholarship and practice. For example, researchers may borrovir 
an induction discovered by speakers, actors, or directors and test it 
systemaucally. The hy^jothesis that abdominal breathing is superior 
to upper-chest breathing in terms of pleasant soice quality might 
be imestigated or the notion that the anticlimactic order of argument 
IS more persuasive than the climactic order. Indeed, many empirical 
studies in speech have begun in this fashion.* 

As research programs develop and r^arch results accumulate, 
investigators often pursue the implications and unanswered ques- 
tions raised by previous research. An excellent way for a student to 
develop a hypothesis is to become familiar w'ith some phase of the 
research literature in bis fields and to note the gaps in knowledge 
or the interesting suggestions for future research that grow out of 
the prev ious w ork. 

Having come upon a hypothesis by the process of induction, the 
empirical researcher mirst still design an experiment to test his hy- 
pothesis. The testing is also a part of the process of induction, for 
it involves observation and the development of concepts and generali- 
zations. For this latter phase of induction the empirical researcher 
has a number of systematic guidelines which have developed over 
the years and which enable him to test generalizations and judge the 
effiaency of his inductions. 

Guidelines for lesung hypotheses fall into two general areas: 
(1) guidelines for the selection of events to observe, and (2) guide- 
lines to aid in dealing witli the things that matter in the events under 
observation. The first set of guidelines deal with sampling procedure 


. * (5'*’ «aiDplc. IV » Bloomer. **A RoentgenogmphiC Study of the Me- 

of R«p.xauon.- SU. Ill (1956), E. Mary inijcfc and Kenneth D. A- 

u SpcaJung Voices." S.Vf, IV (1937). 

Uituon L. Thomaj and Da>jd C Ralph. “A Study of the Effect of Audi* 
Proximity on Pcnuaiion.~ SU. \\\I (.Soicmber i9j7), 500-307. Hoi«rd 
^ P-uiion and Donald E. SikEink. "Eflcas of Order and Au- 
Y^tnen^uxe Speech QJS, XL (April lG5i). la^jys. Harold Spon- 
Wig, "The RcUme Effcctiicncu ol Chmax and Ann climax Order in an Argu* 
^Manuure Sperrfi, SU, \1II (1956), 35-H, RoLcn S Catbart "Four Methods of 
Proentmg Evidence.- S,U, XXll (\ugu« l&Sa). 227-233 
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and the second set with the control or manipulation of relevant 
variables. 

SAMPLING PROCEDURE 

Once the empirical researclier has established a quantification 
procedure suitable for his research problem, he faces the further prob- 
lem of selecting tlie events that he will quantify. He is often interested 
in measuring certain features of a population of events. Let us say he 
wishes to measure certain aspects of television-viewing events in homes 
in tlie United States between 8 p.m. and 10 p.m. on a given Sunday 
evening in November. The events in this population number in the 
millions and the researcher could spend the rest of his life on the 
task if he tried to observe eacli one. The United States Census Bureau 
does try to count certain features of the population by observing 
each individual in the country every ten years. Taking the census 
requires a huge staff and many observers and years of work. The 
investigator must select, in some fashion, from all the television- 
viewing events a sample that he will observe and measure or evalu- 
ate. The main qualification for this selection is that the sample must 
be such that he can generalize his findings to the entire population 
of television- viewing events. 

DEFINING THE POPULATION 

Before making his selection of events to study the researcher 
must clearly set up the limits of the population of events that he 
wants to study. If he is studying ail die television-viewing events 
on a given Sunday evening, he must not limit his selection to a sub- 
class of those events sucli as the viewing events in homes that have 
telephones, or, a subicass of viewing events in homes costing $20,- 
000.00 or more, or a subclass in homes in towns of 25,000 population 
or more. The statistical concept of population refers to all tlie out- 
comes that would result from an infinite number of replications of 
the sampling procedure. The student should keep this statistical 
concept of population clearly in mind as he defines the limits of his 
study. 

He can generalize tlie findings of the study to the entire popu- 
lation most confidently if die selection procedure is sudi that every 
event in the population under study has an equal chance of being 
selected for study. Every tele vis ion-vie wing event on the night in 
question should have an equal opportunity to become part of the 
sample. If it does not have sucli a cfiance, a bias is introduced that 
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have a proportional stratified sample in mind. Some years ago a 
tion picture satirizing public opinion polling and marketing-rcs< 
techniques was based on the premise that a pollster had disco’ 
a town which, by chance, was a proportional stratified samp 
the entire country. The proportion of wealthy people, profess 
people, housewives, laborers, factory workers, and members of 
ous minorities in the town mirrored the proportion of tliese va 
groups in the entire country. Not only that, but within their 
portional stratum the citizens of the town represented a rai 
sample, so that all the mythical pollster had to do to predict p 
opinion and buying behavior was to study this town. (Unfortur 
he had to keep his discovery secret for fear that once the cii 
discovered how typical they were they would become atypical.) 

To make a proportional stratified sample for a survey of mii 
drama production, for example, the student might divide the I 
colleges and universities in the United States into three strat 
cording to their size and if one-tenth of the institutions on th 
had enrollments of 10,000 or more then one-tenth of the total sa 
would be drawn from institutions of this size. 

The proportional stratified sample might seem like the idea 
cedure but it certainly is not necessar)' for an adequate samp! 
many cases the gains from using such procedure are small. < 
the hypotheses used as the basis of the stratification is obviou: 
important variables may be missed. Sometimes, the student 
estimates the precision of stratified sampling procedures and as; 
that if he designs a study using a stratified sample he can i, 
the necessity of making a random selection within each stratun 
should not make such an assumption. Each stratum is a popul 
in its own right and probability sampling procedures should be 
within each stratum. Nevertheless, when practical, a propori 
stratified sample generally results in a gain in precision even if 
gains be modest ones. The results are seldom worse than if thi 
portional stratification is not used and they may be better, 
the development of a proportional stratified sample is feasibfi 
requires a small amount of additional time and effort, as in thi 
of Uic study of musical and drama productions, and should be 
Finally, Uie proportional stratified sample is self-weighted and i 
for simpler calculations. 

Tlic graduate student using a questionnaire, whether he is 
a simple random sample or stratified sample of the populatic 
is studying, faces the practical problem of deciding if tlie percc 
of questionnaires that are returned represent a random s; 
of the population. Perhaps some bias is introduced by the proc 
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in the directory.) If the original list was made up in random fashion 
such procedure would result in a random sample but most lists are 
not made up in this way. The telephone listings^ for example, are 
alphabetical and members of the same family are clustered on the 
list and important variables may be associated with family member- 
ship. The student, contemplating a systematic sample, should w'atch 
for two important variations from randomness— trends and cyclical 
fluctuations. For example, if a student wished to surv'ey the discus- 
sion courses in colleges and universities in the United States he would 
need to define the population to be sampled. Let us say that he ob- 
tains a list of the members of The Discussion and Group Methods 
Interest Group of the Speech Association of America that was com- 
piled by adding new members to the end of the list. His list would 
have the members with most seniority at tlie top and newer members 
at the bottom. If he began with the first name on the list and selected 
every tenth name (1, 11, 21, 31, . . .) he would have a sample of 
members with more seniority in the interest group than if he selected 
the ninth name on the list and then took every tenth name (9, 19, 
29,39, . . .). 

A student who wishes to take a random sample of Japanese tele- 
vision programming to perform a content analysis would not get a 
random sample by selecting every seventh day. Japanese television, 
like American, has a cyclical pattern of programming week by "week. 
If he took every ^fonday night he would get a much different sample 
than if he took every Saturday night. Sometimes, indeed, if the sur- 
vey team takes a systematic sample of a population of events and 
if this suivey goes on over a period of time and is known to the 
group being surveyed or the persons responsible for the events, the 
survey itself may change the behavior of the people surseyed in sig- 
nifirant fashion. For example, when television-rating services take 
their sample of television audiences systematically during the first 
week of each month the producers tend to load their best scripts 
and most expensive guest stars into this period. 

COMBINED SYSTEMATIC AND RANDOM SELECTTION 

Tlie random-sampling teclinique may be combined with the sys- 
tematic-sampling procedure to increase the randomness of the sample. 
\ou could do Uiis by selecting a number of systematic samples but 
starting ea \ s% sterna tic cluster randomly. Let us say that ten system- 
atic samp cs are to be taken from the telephone book, each sample 
s arting * a number taken from a table of random numbers. We 
might utc c%cr)- 19th name starting with the 5th, 73rd, 71st, 3rd, 
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llthf 66th, 37tli, 44th, 29tli, and 42nd name m the telephone direc 
tory (The starting numbers arc tal.en from a table of random num 
hers) \Vc avill ln\c increased the likelihood of a random selection 
by using this combined procedure However, even this addition of 
randomness to s)stcmatic procedures may not overcome trends and 
c)clical fluctuations in the original data 

PRACTtCAL PROBLEMS AND IMPLICATIONS 

Many times, of course the method of selection is restricted by 
practical considerations and the sampling procedure of necessity falls 
short of random selection If the student wishes to study some aspect 
of stuttering he ma> have available only the ninety eight stutterers 
who are undergoing therapy at his speech chnic, A student mvesti 
gating the effect of prestige appeals on audience attitudes may have 
available for experimental audiences only the members of the funda 
mentals of speech classes at his school The old saw that empirical 
researchers in speech are well on their way to developing an expen 
mental rhetoric for college sophomores points up the lack of random 
ness m the selection of subjects for many research designs Another 
way to look at this problem is to say that the populations that are 
sampled by such research are restricted 

Quite often the student finds that for his study there is no easy 
solution to this problem One of his most difficult tasks will be to 
design his research project in such a way that he can make inductive 
inferences about his observations The larger the population covered 
by his inferences the more useful his results are likely to be If he 
IS aware of this problem at the beginning of his planning he should 
find It easier to adjust his sampling procedure to enable his inferences 
to cover large populations and he should find it easier to interpret 
the results of his study 

SEQUENTIAL SAMPLING 

A sampling technique that is not frequently used in speech re 
search is the sequential method Sequential sampling is most suitable 
for investigations requiring expensive equipment In this method the 
investigator does not select the number of subjects he will use during 
the course of the designing of the experiment He plans instead to 
keep repeating the experiment until Ins results are conclusive He 
does select a suitable statistical treatment and he sets up the critical 
set or region of rejection for his null hypothesis For example, if a 
researcher were studying the effect of a certain experimental treat 
ment on the movement of the vocal folds and Jus observational tecli 
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niques involved the use of high speed motion pictures of the vocal 
folds, he might, of necessity, have to study one subject after another 
in sequence. Sequential sampling has been more widely used in the 
natural sciences than in speecli. TTie procedure has some virtues in 
that the tests may be terminated with a smaller number of experiments' 
than expected. E. Bright ^Vilson, Jr. warns, howev'cr, that using tliis 
procedure is “no job for an amateur statistician” since “conditional 
probabilities are involved,” However, standard plans of procedure 
have been worked out for some situations."* 

VARIABLES 

I.NDEPENDE.Vr, DEPE.NT>E.Vr, AND CO.VTROLLED VARIABLES 

After the graduate student has made his decision about the events, 
subjects, or responses to be obsers'ed, he must make some additional 
basic decisions about the things that matter in the phenomenon under 
study. These important features are called variables and controls. 
WTien we specified the necessary conditions for water to boil in Chap- 
ter 4, tlien we also specified the relevant variables. In the case of 
■water boiling the relevant variables included temperature, air pres- 
sure, and the purity of the water. Assume that w'e set up an experi- 
ment to study the invariable relationships in this case. 'We design 
the experiment in such a way that the purity of the water is kept 
constanL "We systematically cliangc the air pressure while bringing 
the water to a boil. We measure the temperature of the boiling w'ater 
under various air pressures. In this case the purity of the water was 
a controlled variable since it is kept constant. The independent 
variable is air pressure, since we change it to see what the result will 
be. The dependent variable is the boiling point of the w'ater. Our 
experimental design is neat and simple. Very seldom does the experi- 
mental researcher in speech have a chance to study the homogeneous 
events that exhibit such easily measured properties. Still, the experi- 
menulist in the speech laboratory often operates from the same set 
of basic assumptions as the experimental researcher in the natural 
sacnca. He often tries to specify the crucial similarities (the relevant 
variables) that connol the cs enis he studies. 

VARIABLES IN REAL STRSUS EXPERIMENTAL SrrUA"nONS 

The number of known variables that can be controlled will in- 
flucnce the rese archeris decision about using a “real" or “experi- 

Jr., An Introduction to Scientific Ilctearch (New York, 
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mcntnl setting for Ins stiul). On occasion students udJ encicize 
cxpcrinicntil xsork in speech because it is “unmturar’ The labora 
tor> siimtion is so different from the actual situation, the) charge, 
that the results of laboraior) experiments in speech tell us little about 
**rcal life” sittintions Sudi criticisms in\e merit The variables under 
stud) arc more likcl) to operate at full strength in the real or field 
situation tlian m llic experimental setting If the discussion takes 
phcc at an actual meeting of a management group, the \anablcs 
tvill be more poi\erful and, perhaps, easier to observe than if the 
group IS composed of fundamentals of speech students discussing 
“Should eighteen )car olds be allo^sed to aoter ' If the subject is gn 
mg a speech for an audience that has assembled specifically to hear 
him and he has something definite that he uants to say to his audi 
cnee, tlic aariables in\ol\cd a\ill be more poaverful than if the audi 
cnee is composed of students assembled to hear a tape recorded speech 
as part of an experiment 

The number of things that count m the ‘ real situation, hoav 
c\er, ma) make the sorting out of aariables almost impossible Per 
haps the management group has been meeting for a number of years 
The group ma) include members avith the same church affiliations, 
and other social ties The old feuds, friendships, and cliques may 
form such a complicated and overlaid network of variables that the 
researcher finds it extremel) difficult to stud) enough of the impor 
tant variables to find out an) thing The same problem faces the stu 
dent trying to study the 'real theatrical phenomenon or the ‘real 
speech situation The age, sex, educational background, color per 
ception skills, and previous theatrical experience of the audience 
Will influence their reaction The barometric pressure, humidity, air 
conditioning or lack of it m the theatre will introduce variability 
The hardness or softness of the chairs and the ability of a given 
audience member to see the stage will influence his response The 
artistry of the designer, the skill of the carpenters and painters, the 
quality of the light, the voice quality of the leading man the shape 
of the ingdnue s nose may all be variables operating in a real theatn 
cal performance 

Setting up tlie study m a laboratory situation where many of 
these variables can be controlled and where the ones under investi 
gation can be manipulated may be the best solution for some studies 
The student may find the laboratory study more sattslzctory even 
though It results in weaker effects and even though the variables 
are not always satisfactorily controlled or manipulated in the labora 
tory Of course, some phenomenon cannot be created in the labora 
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tory and must therefore be studied when and where they appear. 
Astronomy would be hard put to operate as a laboratory' study. If 
the researcher i\‘ants to study mass persuasion or the voting behavior 
of the American people he must wait until a project in mass per- 
su2ision takes place or until he has an election to study. Of course 
analogues of mass persuasion can be des'eloped. For example, a com- 
puter could be programmed to simulate the electorate. The difficulty 
with field studies is that participants are often reluctant to have a 
researcher obsers'e them and they may resist his attempts to manipulate 
s'ariables. 

As he begins to design his experiment, therefore, the graduate 
student must make an attempt to dassifs' the kind of events that he 
is studying. He should then dedde on the basis of pre\*fous research, 
hints from theory', or hunches -which variables are likely to be the rele- 
vant ones. Of these rdevant s'ariables he -will find some can be con- 
trolled and some cannot- Of those that cannot, some may be avail- 
able for measmement at the time of the experiment, so that their 
\*alues, while beyond his manipulation, may be ascertained. Some of 
the variables will undoubtedly remain unknown. Thus, most experi- 
mental studies in speech fail to isolate and control or manipulate 
the relevant \*ariables in the neat straighiforw^ard w'ay that the relevant 
variables in heating and boiling w-ater can be isolated, controlled, 
and manipulated- 

VARJAEiaiS nCTP-ODUCED BY THE STCDY 

One set of -variables will be introduced by the experiment itselL 
The student should isolate and manage these -v'ariables as carefully 
as he isolates and manages the variables inherent in the events under 
study. If the child with an articulation problem is brought to a dinic 
room and a dinidan administers an articulation test, what effect has 
the different environment on the speech sample? If a person say^ 
“ahhh” -with his mouth wide open and a dental mirror back in his 
throat so high-speed motion pictures can be made of his socal folds, 
how typical is the vocal-fold motion under these drcumstances? If 
membets of an audience are asked to push a button when they like 
or dislike something about a play or speech how different is their 
reaction from what it would have been had they not been asked to 
do so? 

P^ohlems, important as they* are, are not the major ones 
for the graduate student doing an experimental study. The major 
task he faces in designing his experiment is to manipulate the variables 
he washes to study and to control the variables he wishes to control 
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manipul.\ting variables 


THE DirriCULTY OF ISOLATING AND MANIPULATING VARIABLES 


The greatest diallcngc to the ingenuity of the student is posed 
by the problem of manipulating the variables he wishes to study. 
Sometimes, to be sure, the problem is straightfonvard, or a pattern 
that has frequently been used in previous research can be applied 
to a given problem. The variable may be the method of instruction 
used in some speech course. The other variables are controlled by 
using the same instructor and a random selection of students for 
each experimental group. One section is taught by the lecture-dis- 
cussion method, another by television, another by television plus dis- 
aission sections. The variable may be pitch level and subjects can 
be instructed to vary their pitch level without much difficulty. Even 
with such straightforward variables and with simple directions the re- 
searcher can be surprised. One researcher was conducting a study of 
tlie voice characteristics of subjects with multiple sclerosis. He was 
measuring vital capacity and giving a standardized direction to the 
effect, “Exhale and then inhale as much as you can, then inhale a little 
bit more and blow out as much as you can into this tube.” For the 
most part his directions were followed in the way he expected them 
to be until one of the subjects stuck the tube in his nosel After this 
the experimenter had to modify his instructions. 

Often the problem of manipulating the variables is more diffi- 
cult. Should the researcher be undertaking a project that requires 
him to vary the iogical prooi in an argument from “sound’* to “fah 
lacious” or the persuasive power of a speech from “highly” to “slightly” 
or the structure of a speech from “less important” to “more im- 
portant” arguments, he is faced with a problem requiring imagi- 
nation and ingenuity.* 

On occasion the investigator may be able to manipulate a vari- 
able but the results of the manipulation may be so weak that his 
observational techniques cannot detect the change. For example, if 
he wanted to test the effect of variations in emotional language on 
audiences, or the effect of variations in ethical proof, or the levels 


5 See, for example, R. C. Ruechelle, "An Experimental Study of Audience Rec- 
ognition of Emotional and Intellectual Appeals in Persuasion," SM, XXV (March 
1958). 49-58; Jack Matthews, "The Effect of Loaded Language on Audience Com- 
prehension.” SM, XIV (1947), 176-186; for a discussion of the problems involved 
in manipulating variables associated with emotional and logi^ p^fs s« Sa^cl 
L. Becker, "Research in Emotional and Logical Proofs, SSf, XXVXff (Spring 
198-207. 
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o£ clarity in speeches, he would have to find a means to create power- 
ful enough clianges in the variable so the effect can be noticed.® 


MANIPULATING VARIABLES WITH PREEXPERI MENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 

The variables can sometimes be manipulated in tlie period when 
the subjects are being given their instructions. For example, in many 
of the studies of ethical proof (source credibility, prestige) the re- 
searcher attempts to manipulate the variable by asserting before the 
speech is heard that a given speech is from different sources. He might 
say to one group of subjects that the speech is given by a college pro- 
fessor and to another that this same speech is by a college student.^ 
The subjects in a group discussion investigation could be told that 
they are to be graded and one member of the group will be ranked 
first, or they might be told that their group will be competing witli 
other groups and that every member will receive the same grade de- 
pending on how well they compete with the other groups. Such in- 
structions might be an attempt to manipulate the competitive-coop- 
erative variable within each group.® 

In this period before the experiment begins and the subjects 
are being briefed the variable may sometimes be manipulated by 
distributing directions or information differently to different subjects, 
or by adding false information. The studies of ethical proof in which 
the same speech is attributed to different speakers is an example of 
this technique. In a study by George Shapiro and the author an at- 
tempt was made to manipulate the perceived confidence of student 
speakers by having classes of fundamentals of speech students pick 
the three most confident and the three least confident speakers in 
their class. Experimental and control groups svere selected from these 
classes and each experimental subject was told in an interview that 
he had been selected by his classmates as “one of the most confident 
speakers in the class.” The ostensible purpose for the interview was 
to find out how the experimental subject had achieved this poise, 
but the real purpose was to manipulate the image of each one as 
a speaker by suggesting that his classmates saw him as a poised 


• Tot a discussion of ihc problems involved in manipulating variables assod- 
aied with ctmeal ^iroof see Kenneth Andersen and Theodore Clevenger, Jr., "A 
Summary of ^pcnmental Research in Ethos." 5Af, XXX (June 190S), 511-78; for 
an example of a study manipulating rhetorical darily sec Roger E. Nebcrgall, "An 

Investigation of Rhetorical Clarity," SAf, XXV (November 1958), 

* Sec Andersen and Clevenger. 

for CMroplc. M. Dcuisch. "An Experimental Study of the Effects of Co- 
Competition Upon Group Processes" Human lielalions. If (19^l9)« 
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spcnkcr" In a chssjcnl stud) emplo)ing tins tedmique, Asdi ga\e 
different instructions to his experimental and control subjects to 
stud) group pressures for con form it) He told the subjects that the)r 
Mere to piiticipatc in an cxjicrimcnt to test perception and the ex 
perimenial subjects were told to report their obseiaations as accu 
raiel) as the) could The other participants in die study t\ere coached 
to report tlic opposite of uhat the) sat\ In each group of nine he 
placed eight coadicd participants and one naise experimental sub 
jtet The) sscrc then presented with Msual stimuli and asked to re 
port Mint the) perceived One stimuli, for example, was the matdi 
ing of the length of a line vuth other lines The stimulus was not 
ambiguous, the line Mas a clear matdi Midi one of the lines but 
eadi coached participant gave the Mrong ansMer and the naive 
subject then had to report his perception and go counter to the 
decision of the group or igrce vMth the group and go counter to his 
perceptions In anodier phase of the experiment each naive subject 
had a supporter, in another phase each naive subject had a supporter 
at the start mIio later sm itched to follow the group, and in the 
fourth phase, each naive subject began alone but one of the members 
of die group SMitched to his position during die experiment Thus, 
the group pressure on die experimental subject Mas manipulated 
b) making it unanimous giving the subject one supporter, having 

him lose a supporter, and having him gam support , , 

By managing in this Ma) die information supplied to the sub 
jects a researcher can sometimes manipulate a variable Deception 
of this sort does raise an ethical question hoMever Each researcher 
must make a decision about these matters according to his omu 
lights Some degree of deception is often used because it is helpful 
in manipulating variables that might otherwise be difficult to var) 
The general defense of the practice is that the subjects '^ho ^red" 
ceived must be given a full and complete explanation of the study 
and the results after it is completed 

MAN.PULAT.NG LAR.ABLLS BV CHANCING THE ENVUtONMENT 

Vanables can be man.pulated by restnettng *■= 

The effect of coramun.cat.on channels on group processes for ex 

. Ernes. G Bonaann and George L Shap.ro Confidence a. a tune 

lion of Self Image CSSJ XIII Pressure Upon the Modification and 

10 Solomon E Asch Theory eds Don m 

Distortion of Judgments m 9 ^ 3 ) pp 151 162 

Cartwnght and Alvin Zander Laborato^^ Experiments m Beseech 

11 See for example j ^on Festmger and Daniel katz (New 

Methods i« the BehaviOTol Sciences ea. 

York 19a5) p 170 
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ample, could be studied by placing the groups in such an environ- 
ment that only certain channels of communication are open to thC' 
members. If member A is able to talk to member B through a tele- 
phone connection but with no other member of the group, and if 
member B can talk with member C but with no one else, and so 
on, the communication channel would be manipulated by the restric- 
tions of the environment.^® The principle that an audience that fills 
the room or auditorium is more easily welded into a psychological 
unit than an audience scattered through a room or auditorium with 
many empty seats would have as one of its relevant variables the 
size of the room in relation to the audience. This variable could be 
manipulated in an experimental study by changing the environ- 
ment. 

MANIPUtATINC VARIABLES BY CHANCING STIMULI 

Sometimes variables can be manipulated by modifying some 
stimuli that impinge upon the subjects of the experiment. Thus, in- 
telligibility can be tested by cutting out part of the sound wave. The 
variable being manipulated is the amount of sound wave available 
in the stimulus. Portions of the sound wave can be cut out or inter- 
rupted or parts of the wave can be filtered out electronically to 
manipulate this variable. 


MANIPULATINC VARIABLES BY CHANCING REINFORCEMENT 

Variables can be manipulated by modifying the consequences 
of the subjects response or behavior. This technique is widely used 
in experimental work in animal psychologj'. The experiment may be 
set up so certain responses or behaviors in rats may result in food 
or electric shock, and if the behavior is conditioned (modified) it 
becomes a dependent variable, the manipulation of food or of elec- 
tric shock becomes the independent variable- Reinforcement can be 
dianged in studies of human behavior also. For example, a number 
of psychological studies in verbal behavior manipulate variables by 
seleaing certain res^nses on the part of the subjects to “reinforce." 
Reinforcement in this sense is often some indication of sodal approval. 
Thus, for example, if an investigator wished to study the develop- 
ment of influential roles in group discussion he might set up small 
groups with one naive subjea and the other members instructed to 
agree with cser)' attempt the naive subject makes to influence the 
group. He could then place the naive subject in a second group in 


Atex Hiaiiipulaic communication patterns see 

Group,." in^ Cartwright 
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are widespread and important and the empirical rcsearclier in speech 
should design his experiments in such fashion that these biases are 
accounted for or guarded against. 


MATCHED PAIR DESIGN 


A good procedure to follow to avoid sources of bias in the selec* 
tion of subjects and controls is to match each experimental subject 
with a control as closely as possible on as many relevant variables 
as feasible. If critical thinking is a possible variable, they should 
be matched on the basis of a critical thinking test. If sex is a possible 
variable, they should be matched as to sex. In like fashion, depend- 
ing on the study, they should be matched for intelligence, personal- 
ity scores, attitudes, or verbal proficiency. The ideal of matcliing is 
exemplified by pairs of identical twins. The difficulty with such close 
and careful matching of all factors is that it restricts the number of 
subjects and increases the cost of tlie study because a large number 
of potential subjects and controls must be available for a small num- 
ber of carefully matched pairs. 

After the subjects have been matched on as many important fea- 
tures as possible, the actual selection of a member of the pair for 
the experimental group should be made on the basis of a random 
selection. The best procedure is to toss a coin. Certainly the dedsion 
should not be left to the researcher or a colleague, nor should an 
accidental order be used, for there is little assurance that it is indeed 
accidental and no statistical assumptions are fulfilled by an accidental 
order. Using a random selection, however, enables the researcher to 
inte^ret his results on a statistically sound basis. In addition the 
random selection guards against human biases of the researcher en- 
tering into e selection of controls and experimental subjects. 


experimental AND CONTROL CROUPS 

Because of the practical difficulties of using the matching of 
subjects and controls, the empirical researcher in speedi often uses a 
number of subjects and selects his experimental and 
control groups randomly from this larger popuIatiL. In Uiis in- 
nu^rfor^ randomizing his seLLn and using larger 
hed L 'Whatever mismatching is done will be random- 
ized m such fashion that ,t will be cancelled out in the final results. 


REPLICATION OP EXPERIMENTS 

Ccncrall). research in speech requires that experiments be re- 
peatrf seseral umes m elteck the results. How ntany times an experi- 
ment should be repheated is dependent upon such practical censid- 
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crations as finances, time, and administrative difficulties, as well as 
Uic conclusivcncss of results. Generally, the smaller the size of the 
differences under examination, the larger the inaccuracy of observa- 
tion, and the more heterogeneous the events under study, tlie more 
often Uie experiment will need to be replicated. 

CO.MI’LETE VERSUS FR/\CTIO.VAL REPLICVTION 

When empirical rcseardi was getting under way in speech the 
notion of replication of experiments was essentially the precise du- 
plication of all elements. Currently there is a trend toward setting 
up experimental situations in which the replications are not carried 
out in exactly the same way. For example, should the investigator 
be interested in comparing the effectiveness of two different tran- 
quilizers in the treatment of stutterers, the testing of one stutterer 
witli the two tranquilizers would not be a sufficient sample, so the 
tests would have to be replicated with other stutterers. One approach 
would be to repeat the study exactly keeping all things constant 
except the two subjects and die two different kinds of tranquilizers. 

If the first test was run on a person widi a severe case of stuttering 
who was not undergoing speech therapy, the second replication would 
be conducted on a severe stutterer who was not undergoing therapy. 

Varying the experimental conditions, however, is often more 
efficient and realistic than the straight replicative design. If the ex- 
perimental conditions are varied the effects of the two tranquilizers 
can sriJI be dererroixjed anti in addition, more information can be 
gathered. Thus, in the study in question, the tranquilizers, if helpful, 
might be used not only in severe cases but also on less severe cases 
and in conjunction with therapy and without therapy. Table 6 indi- 
cates such a replication with hypothetical values for the improve- 
ment of stutterers under the various conditions. We will also assume 
that these numbers represent measurements. 

Let us now examine how we can interpret this data so that we 

Table 6 

Hypothetical Imfrovemejvt Scores for a Replication 
OF THE Tranquilizer Experiment with a Mild and 
Severe Stutterer 



Tranquilizer 


Stutterer 

A 

B 


Severe 

13 

14 


Mild 

9 

12 
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cmtions as finances, time, and administrative difficulties, as veil as 
the conclusivcncss of results. Generali), the smaller the size of the 
differences under examination, the larger the inaccuracy of observa- 
tion, and the more heterogeneous the events under study, die more 
often the experiment vill need to be replicated. 

COMPIiTE VERSUS FR,\CriONAL REPLICATION 

^Wicn empirical rcscardi was getting under ivay in speech the 
notion of replication of experiments was essentially the precise du- 
plication of all elements. Currently there is a trend toward setting 
up experimental situations in which the replications are not carried 
out in exactly the same ivay. For example, should the investigator 
be interested in comparing the effectiveness of two different tran- 
quilizen in the treatment of stutterers, the testing of one stutterer 
with the two tranquilizers would not be a suffident sample, so the 
tests would have to be replicated with other stutterers. One approach 
would be to repeat the study exactly keeping all things constant 
except the two subjects and tlie two different kinds of tranquilizers. 

If the first test was run on a person with a severe case of stuttering 
who was not undergoing speech therapy, the second replication would 
be conducted on a severe stutterer who was not undergoing therapy. 

Var)’ing the experimental conditions, however, is often more 
efficient and realistic than the straight replicative design. If the ex- 
perimental conditions are varied the effects of the two tranquilizers 
can still be determined and, in addition, more information can be 
gathered. Thus, in the study in question, the tranquilizers, if helpful, 
might be used not only in severe cases but also on less severe cases 
and in conjunction with therapy and without therapy. Table 6 indi- 
cates such a replication with hypothetical values for the improve- 
ment of stutterers under the various conditions. We will also assume 
that these numbers represent measurements. 

Let us now examine how we can interpret this data so that we 


Table 6 

Hypothetical Improvement Scores for a Replication 
OF the Tranquilizer Experiment with a Mild and 
Severe Stutterer 



Tranquilizer 

Stutterer 

A 

B 

Severe 

IS 

14 

Mild 

9 12 
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gain more information than we would from a simple replicative ex- 
periraent. First, we can add all four measures of improvement to- 
gether and divide the result by four to estimate the average improve- 
ment for all treatments at 12 (13 -f 9 + 14 -f 12 = 48 -5- 4 = 12). The 
basic purpose of the study, of course, was to study the difference be- 
tween the tvv'o tranquilizers, We can compute an average value 
for the superiority of tranquilizer B over tranquilizer A by adding 
the comparative advantage of 1 in the severe case and 3 in the mild 
case, and dividing by 2. The answer is that the average value for the 
superiority of tranquilizer B over tranquilizer A is 2. Since the drug 
will be used by both mild and ses'ere stutterers, 2 is a more realistic 
figure than the 3 that would have been obtained from employing 
only mild stutterers. 

As a byproduct of this design we can estimate the relative effi- 
ciency of tranquilizers in dealing with sev'ere and mild cases of 
stuttering. The difference in the gains made by the severe stutterer 
over the mild stutterer with tranquilizer A is 4 (13 — 9 = 4). The 
The difference for tranquilizer B is 2 (14 — 12 = 2). Taking the av- 
erage effect of severity of stuttering on improvement (4-h2 = 6-r2 = 3) 
results in an estimate of 3 as the average increase of efficacy of 
tranquilizers for the treatment of severe cases over the treatment of 
mild cases. We can make additional computations to determine if 
tranquilizer B has a more marked advantage in treating mild cases 
than in treating ses'ere stuttering. To do so we take the gain of tran- 
quilizer B oscr tranquilizer A from the mild case (12 — 9 = 3) and 
subtract the gain of tranquilizer B over tranquilizer A in the severe 
case (14 — IS = 1); in this instance, 3 — 1 = 2 is a measure of the rela- 
tive efficac)- of tranquilizer B over tranquilizer A in treating mild 
cases. Another way of computing the relative effect of B over A for 
mild cases is to calailatc the greater increase for tranquilizer A from 
the mild to severe case. This increase is tlie difference betsveen the 
increase for the first tranquilizer from mild to severe ( 13-9 = 4) 
minus the increase for the second tranquilizer from mild to ses'cre 
(14 — 12 = 2) or (4 — 2 = 2). Tliese last two computations result in 
identical conclusions because they are simply two s^'ays of looking 
at the same tiling, namely the interaction between the tsvo s'ariables 
of different tranquilizers and variations of ses erity of stuttering. 

Tlic cxjxrrimcnt could be doubled to four replications by intro- 
ducing the sariable of speech therapy as indicated in Tabic 7. There 
svould then l>e four interactions, tranquilizer and scs'crity of stutter- 
ing. severity of stuttering and therapy, therapy and tranquilizer, and 
the higher interaction of all three variables. In addition, tranquilizer 
.4 is compared with tranquilizer B in terms of severity of stuttering 
and use with or without thcrapv, the difference between using tran- 
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Table 7 


Four Replications of a Tranquilizer Experiment 



Tranquilizer 


A 

B 


Therapy 

Therapy 


With Without 

With Without 

Severe 

Mild 

ACE ACF 

ADE ADF 

BCE BCF 

BDE BDF 


A w tranquilizer A 
B 15 tranquilizer B 
C ts severe stutterer 
D IS mild stutterer 
E IS with speech therapy 
F ts without speech therapy 

quilizers with severe and mild cases of stuttering can be determined. 
When conducting experiments in which several factors are relevant 
(and almost all speech research is overly blessed with apparently 
relevant factors) the factorial design of experiments yields a larger 
amount of information from the same number of observations. 


LATIN square REPLICATION 

A modification of the factorial design that allows the researcher 
to take observations of all combinations of the values of the different 
variables is the Latin Square and Graeco-Latin Square design. For 
example, if a graduate student wished to study the reliability of un- 
trained observers using five different articulation tests, he could use 
a Latin Square design by selecting five untrained observ^ers and five 
children to be tested. If he did not use the Latin Square design Uicre 
is a possibility that if one observer uses the five tests on the same 
child there will be a bias because of learning about the childs 
articulation and becoming acquainted with the child. If the o server 
uses the same test on five different children there is the bias resulting 
from the tester learning to use the test. The Latin Square solves these 
problems by having each tester use eacli test once and test each child 
once. Table 8 indicates a Latin Square lajout for this situation, each 
row represents a child to be tested, eacit column is a different art.cu- 
lation testing technique and the letters A, B, C, D. and E represent 
the untrained testers.*® 


StnltsUcAl Inference (Sew VotL I9'/5). p. 


**a«cli“ JSIin, II (ScpitTTibcr 
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Table 8 

Lj^tin Square for Articulation Testing 


Subjects 



Tests 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

2 

B 

C 

D 

E 

A 

3 

C 

D 

E 

A 

B 

4 

D 

E 

A 

B 

C 

5 

E 

A 

B 

C 

D 


A, B, C, D, E represent the five testen. 


If the student feels that the order in which the children are tested 
makes a difference, he might decide that each child will be tested first 
by one tester, second by anotlier tester, third by another, fourth by 
another, and last by the final tester. A way to accomplish this is to 
use the Graeco-Latin Square design to add another dimension to the 
square. In this case, he would use the Greek letters, o, P, 7 , * to 
represent the order in which the children are tested. The Greek 
is simply a touch of elegance and the same effea can be obtained 
by using numerals or a, b, c, d, e. Table 9 indicates the layout for 
the Graeco-Latin Square for this problem.*** 


Table 9 

Graeco-Latin Square for Articulation Testing 


Subjects 



Tests 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1 

Aa 

B7 

Ce 


E3 

2 

Ep 

C3 

Da 

E7 

Ae 

3 

Oy 

De 

Zp 

A3 

Ba 

4 

Da 

Za 

A-t 

Be 

CP 

5 

E« 

Ap 

Ba 

Ca 

Dy 


A, B, C, D, E represent the five testers. 
a. p, 7, e represent the order of testing. 


One of the statistical treatments for dealing with these designs 
is the analysis of variance. In general terms, the analysis of variance 
tests whether a given fartor has changed the charaaer of the results 
by asking if the results of the obscrv'ations of each factor can be 
tljoughi of as samples from the same general population. On the 


*»W'»lLcr and Lev. p. 374. 
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basis of tlic \anance within each subpopulation and the variance of 
the means of eacli subpopulation a decision can be made statistically 
The procedure for de\ eloping an analysis of variance is com 
plicated and a researcher planning a study of this sort should become 
familiar ^Mth the statistical basis for interpreting data in this way 
before he finishes planning the pattern of replication for his study 


SUMMARY 


Induction is the process of finding data patterns, similarities, 
and trends that can be described by concepts or generalizations De 
spite all the attempts of philosophers to develop a set of rules for 
the process of induction the important first phase remains a crea 
tive one The planning and design of an empirical research project 
is usually worked out to test a hunch or hypothesis The discovery 
of such hunches is only a part of the process of induction Having 
found such a hypothesis, tlie researclier must still design an experiment 
to test his hypothesis The testing procedure is also part of the process 
of induction Most of the methodology that has developed in empirical 
research in speech relates to the latter phase of induction 

The methodology for testing hypotheses can be examined in two 
general areas (1) methods for selecting events and responses to ob 
serve, and (2) methods for isolating, manipulating or accounting 
for relevant variables in the phenomenon under study In selecting 
events or responses to study, the mam requirement is to allow for 
some generalization of the findings to a larger and more significant 
population The first step m such a procedure is to define dearly 
the population of the study The statistical concept of population 
refers to all the events that would be selected by an infinUe number 
of replications of the researchers selection procedure The 
of the study can be generalized to the entire population most reliably 
if the sampling is such that every event has an equal chance 
selected for study (If this is not the case a bias is introduced that 
must be accounted for when the researcher interprets his data ) 
The sampling procedure then fulfills the assumption that the ob 
sensations are independent Such a selection procedure results in a 
random sample In practice random samples are sometimes difficul 
to obtain and compromises may become necessary, u ^ 
remains the theoreucal basis for most statistics and for evaluating 

results that are not random cim 

More complicated sampling techniques include 
plmg and proportional stratified sampling ^ " 

random IS ^systematic sampling procedure It a list of events 
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be studied is used for the sample and every Nth item is selected, 
the result would be a systematic sample rather than a random one. 
Systematic samples are often easier to make but unless the original 
list is a random sample the results will not be random. Two impor- 
tant variations from randomness in tlic original list may be trends 
and cyclical fluctuations of relevant variables. The systematic and ran- 
dom sampling techniques can be combined by starting each systematic 
sample with a random number. Sequential sampling results from 
performing one experiment at a time until conclusive results are 
achieved. 

After tlie researcher has selected the events to be studied he 
must determine the features of the events to which he will attend. 
These are called variables and controls. A given event may consist 
of many variables but, perhaps, only a handful of them will be per- 
tinent to the investigation. When the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for a phenomenon are specified, then the relevant variables 
have been found. In studying the relationships that hold among the 
relevant variables some of them may be kept constant and thus 
controlled. Others may be manipulated and the effect of this change 
may be computed for other relevant variables. The manipulated vari- 
ables are called independent and the variables changed as a result 
of this manipulation are called dependent. 

The major justification for studying complex events in a labora- 
tory situation is that the discov'ery, control, and manipulation of 
relevant variables is facilitated. This advantage must be weighed 
against studying speech events in real-life situations where the vari- 
ables are likely to operate at full strength. 

One set of variables will be introduced by the experiment. The 
student should isolate and manage these as carefully as he manipu- 
lates and controls the other variables in his study. Variables may 
be manipulated by instructions prior to the actual experimenta- 
tion, by insidating or changing the environment during the experi- 
ment, or by modifying the stimuli upon the subjects during the ex- 
periment, or by modifying the consequences of the subject’s response. 

Equally important in the over-all design of the study is the con- 
trol of relevant variables not under investigation. If these are known 
and measurable they can be accounted for by measuring them be- 
fore and after the experiment to discover their contribution to die 
results. Quite often tliis is impossible. In those cases in which the 
researcher cannot isolate, control, or measure all relevant variables, 
he may use a comparison group to help him correct his data for the 
effects of unknown and uncontrolled variables. The comparison group 
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h callc<! .1 control grotip In sckcung members for (lie experimental 
nml control groups and in observing the cfTetis of tlic experiment, 
the student must guard against psjdiological bias i\rembership in the 
Uvo groups should be based on random simpling procedures Neither 
the observer nor the subject should know whether the subject is a 
member of ihecxiiermicntal or control group 

T he imjiortnnt stock approaches to designing expenniental stud 
ICS in sjicccli include the nnichtd pair design, matched group design, 
and tlic fractional replication design The matched pair design re 
cjuncs a careful matching of pairs of subjects on as man) relevant 
variables as possible A more commoni) used technique is to select 
a laigcr group of cxpcnmeniaJ and control subjects The frnctional 
replication design )iclds more information b) s)5tematicall} manipu 
hating a greater number of variables The Latin Square and Graeco 
Latin Square replications are examples of this approach Controls of 
some sort are usual!) required because of the placebo effect or the 
effect on the subjects of being singled out to be m an experiment 

TIic design of an experimental stud) in speech is a 5)stematit 
approach to tlic second phase of the inductive process where a h) 
pothesis resulting from ilie first phase of tlie process is subjected to 
empirical testing The major problems in this second phase involve 
the selection of events or responses to observe and the manipu 
lating of relevant variables 
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Projects 

1) List twenty hypotheses suitable for investigation by the empirical 
method. 

2) Sclca a published report of a survey and evaluate the sampling pro- 
cedure and the generalizations to the parent population made by the in- 
vestigator. Tlic following list contains examples of such reports. 

Casmir, Fred L. “A Telephone Survey of Religious Program Preferences 
Among Listeners and Viewers in Los Angeles," CSSJ, X (Spring 1959), 
31-38. 

Cripc, Nicholas M. "A Survey of Debate Programs in Two Hundred and 
Forty-six American Colleges and Universities," ST, VIII (MarcJi 1959), 
157-160. 

Dav Ison. Louise D. "Speech Correction in the Public Schools of Georgia " 
QJS. XXXV (February 1919). 62-61, 

Dietrich. John. "Dramatic Activity in American Colleges; 1916-1917," 
QJS, XXXIV (April 1918). 183-190. 

3) Srica one of the fijjKJthcscs >ou developed for project one aftovc. 
a) State the h)pothcsi$ in operational tcrmi- 

h) On the bads of )our present knowledge list the possible relevant 
variables. 

c) Which of these variables could Ik controlled? 

d) \Miith of these variables could be rfuantined prior to the experiment? 
e> Which of ih'xr variabW could be manipulated? How? 

f) Wliich variables would you select to l>e independent variables? Which 
sariaWrs would you select to be tlejiendcnt variables? 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


COLLECTING DATA 


The design of an empirical study in speech furnishes the framc' 
work for the collection of data. During the planning of the researcli 
project the imcstigalor selects the e\ents to be studied, picks the 
statistical treatments, and decides whether to quantify the results or 
not If he decides to quantify, the general diaracteristics of the quam 
tification procedures will hate been specified by the statistical as- 
sumptions made in the design of the study. His remaining problems 
arc largely the practical ones of selecting specific observational pro- 
cedures, drafting questionnaires, planning interviews, selecting tests, 
developing scaling procedures, or discovering measurement techniques. 
The large number of tests, scales, rating blanks, inventories, and 
category sjstems that have been developed by researchers in speech 
and the behavioral sciences indicate the importance of this step 
in an empirical research project- In theory, the actual collection 
of data should pose few problems, but empirical research, like poli- 
tics, mmt be the art of the possible, and the practical problems posed 
by the collection of data are often the most basic and troublesome 
ones he faces. Tlve work on this problem has been so voluminous 
that in this chapter v^’e shall only survey the major techniques and 
indicate some of die more important tests, scales, and measurements, 
Tlie selection, ev*aluation. and application of a standard quantifica- 
tion procedure or the development of a new one to fit the needs of 
die project requires extensive studj of the literature relating U? the 
problems posed bj such procedures and some practice in using the 
iccimiquc. The purpose of diis chapter is to indicate the range of 
techniques available and point the way for the student to find a bib- 
liography for studying a specific procedure. 

The student may collect data for an empirical research project 
in speech in a wide variety of ways. However, any specific technique 
will be based primarily upon indirect or direct observations. In the 
first cave the phenomenon under study will be observed by someone 
cl^ and the empirical lescardrer must rely on the account of this 
witness to verify his desciipuom. Thus, the d&cripttoni of the event 
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\vill be expressed, for die investigator, in indirectly verifiable s 
ments of fact. In tJie second case, the researdier observes die 
nomenon under study and his descriptions are, for him, expre 
in directly verifiable statements of fact. In either case, the stui 
using the empirical method may quantify his descriptions or 
Quantification is not a function of direct or indirect observatioi 
collecting data but rather a function of the purpose, hypothesis, 
design of the study. 

INDIRECT OBSERVATION AND THE COLLECTION OF DATA 

The researdier cannot always arrange his study in such a i 
that he can personally see the things he wants to study. On occasr 
he can observe some of the events but must depend on the obser 
tion of others for the rest of his data. On other occasions, he mi 
rely entirely on the reports of those who observe or take part in i 
events. 

STATISTICAL RJECORDS 

The student working on a thesis in speech may use the repoi 
of various data-collecting agencies. For example, a student wishii 
to examine the relationship between intellectual attainment ar 
speech problems might use statistical data collected by a group < 
secondary schools. Statistics are available in the Minneapolis, S 
Paul, and suburban schools, for example, regarding the referral < 
students to speech correctionists in the school system. The corra 
tionists keep records of the nature and severity of these speech pro! 
lems. Statistics are also available in the same school systems in regan 
to grade records and intelligence-test scores of the students who hav. 
been referred to speech correctionists. Using this information ihi 
student could examine die incidence and nature of speech problem, 
in a group of students with high grades and high inteJIigence-iesi 
Scores in the public schools of Hennepin and Ramsey counties. A 
host of governmental agencies, federal, state, and local, collect data 
that may be of use to the graduate student in speech. Private organi- 
zations and businesses do likewise. 

DOCUMENTS 

On occasion, the empirical researdier will search out documents 
in somewhat the same way as the historian does. In addition, the em- 
pirical researcher may have the documents prepared for his study 
under more controlled conditions. He may. for example, gather data 
by asking the members of a number of controlled discussion groups 
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fashion For example, the student conducting an empirical study 
\\ants, as does the historian, the primary source for the information 
Like the historian he searches for eyewitness testimony to the events 
under study If he is studying the production of musical dramas in 
colleges and universities, he must send his questionnaire to the fac 
ulty members who knoiv something about these productions If he 
15 stud) mg television viei\ing events then he must interview the peo- 
ple who watch television If he is studying speech activities in a given 
state’s high schools, the superintendents of these high schools might 
not be the best source of information because often they have little 


firsthand information about these matters 

In addition to surve>ing those who are in a position to provide 
him with the data he is seeking, the student must try to elicit accu 
rate information He must examine his questioning procedures care 
fully to make sure tliat he does not introduce a bias either in the 
way the questions are tvorded, ordered, or asked He must try to ask 
the questions that will result m the information he slants To do 
so he must be aware of possible distortions m his information and 
he must guard against this distortion working its way into h.s data 
It he cannot keep his data from being contaminated, he must guard 
against the distortion inHuencing his interpretation of the data 


preparing the questionnaire an-d the interview 
The first step m preparing either a questionnaire or an inter 
view^^^ to decide what'information to seek At Am glance h.s may 
seem simple but, on occasion, the student finds 'h- ^ 
cult Suppose, for example, the student dec „ J H ht 

courses colleges and -tteniues m the^U^d^S^- _ He might 
wonder about how many course enrolled But this 

textbooks are used and how 1^0; he , tarns to 

mforniation, avh.le ,nd h-v if is taught He 

know such as what is taught tangible aspects 

now finds himself asking abou so soeecli curriculum? 

Am ,h,M ,Mnd, fh, gmiAdS ” 

Of iscussion ^"/die student reaches this point, he 

declining tn popularit)? I' Perhaps he 

must make some decisions abou^ ^/courses, die background of 

rnrctrr^rxttks-Xd, smdent enrollments oter die past 


1 For an example of QJS, XL” (October 

C Arnold Discussion in American ^ 

1956) 250-256 
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to keep a diar>’ recording their impressions and experiences in the 
group or by asking a selected sample of a given television audience 
to keep a diary recording their television viewing during the month. 

When dealing with such documents the student can borrow the 
appropriate techniques from history and criticism for the evaluation 
and testing of evidence, that is, follow the same procedures outlined 
in Chapter 9. Like the historian, the empirical researcher has a vieW' 
point. His viewpoint is essentially that of empiricism as developed 
in the discussion of the philosophy of science in Chapter 4. 

INTKRVlEtVS AND QUESTIONNAIRES 

Sometimes the graduate student cannot find or develop docu* 
ments for the events under study. T%vo important ways in which data 
can sometimes be gathered under these conditions are the use of the 
interview and the questionnaire. 

These two techniques are quite similar and the same basic prin- 
ciples apply to both methods. The essential differences relate to the 
way in which the witnesses are questioned. Questionnaires are usu- 
ally distributed by mail and the respondent answers them at his lei- 
sure. The interview technique requires the witness to be questioned 
directly. If a skillful interviewer probes for details and persuades 
the witness to give truthful answers, the interv’iew can assure more 
complete and accurate results. The subject sometimes finds it easier 
to give incomplete answers on a questionnaire than in a well-con- 
ducted intcrx'icw'. Furthermore, the questionnaire can easily be put 
aside and forgotten. An interv'icwcr might well get a response from 
a subject who would ignore or forget a questionnaire. 

On the debit side, the interview technique is more time-con- 
suming and generally more expensive. As a result, the student using 
the inten-iew as a research tool might have to restrict the sample 
size of his study and this may overbalance the other virtues. In de- 
ciding whicli of these tsvo methods to use, therefore, you should evalu- 
ate the nature and compic-xity of the information you seek and the 
time and monc}' >ou have available for the study. If the informa- 
tion is factual and you wish to suney a large number of subjects on 
a small budget, Uie questionnaire is a good tcclinique to select. If 
1 1 C ata arc more complex and likely to arouse emotional reactions 
and If sou prefer a thorough understanding of a small number of 
su jccij to a more sujicrficial response from a larger number of 
people, )ou should consider using the interv iew. 

TIic student using the interview or the* questionnaire is faced 
vsith man> of tlie same problems that the historian or critic faces in 
< ea mg vrnli testimony. Vou may solve these problems in analogous 
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fi\e )ears, and the content of the courses He can use direct questions 
to get sudi factual infortnaiion as the textbooks for the course and 
the size of the enrollments He ^vill not be able to get information 
about course content so casii) Ho\%e\er, questions about the goals 
of the course, the testing and evaluation of student %^ork, the balance 
bettveen participating in discussions and stud)ing about discussion 
processes, and the textbook, may furnish him ^vith information that 
he can use in inferring the course content. 

The student is now read) to make some deasions about the 
factual information the questions eUat and about interpretations, 
exaluations, opinions, or attitudes he wishes to discoter or test. 
He has a choice of framing questions directl) or in such a way that 
the information he wants ma> be inferred from the responses If 
the information is noncontrotcrsial, a direct question is often mdi 
cated Howeier, if the information deals with controversial issues, 
attitudes, or biases, a direct question may result in misleading an 
swers For example, interviewers for a marketing survey asked house 
wives if they would buy a new margarine if it were introduced m 
super markets in the area. The results were overwhelmingly nega 
uve The results were so negative, in fact, that they seemed invalid 
Louis Cheskm of the Color Research Institute was consulted He in 
vesugatcd the study and decided that the answers to this question 
gave very little information about the actual buying habits of the 
housewives because the question was put to them directly They 
interpreted the question as asking, does your husband provide so 
poorly that you would have to buy a substitute product for your 
family m order to save a few pennies^ To find out if they really 
would buy the product an indirect questioning procedure was neces- 
sary * 

A student investigating the censorship of dramatic productions 
given at small denominational colleges would have to be very care 
ful about this problem Direct questions to college administrative 
officers such as Do you censor the dramatic productions presented 
at your school might well result in wrong information 

Wlien the student has thought through the mformation that he 
wants to get widi Ins questionnaire he should outline the topics he 
wants covered and arrange them in a list The topics should be or 
dered m such fashion that they seem to follow logically, with no 
abrupt transitions or breaks m thought or mood to interrupt con 
tinuity of the questions Fhe arrangement should be psy cliologically 


2 loiitii Ciioiin ‘'Sublimmal Rescarcli 
Spfrd, Ml (\pn! 10-J9) 1^21 


Implications lor Persuasion" Toda/f 
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sound as 'vvell. Questions that are likely to cause resistance should 
be placed after less controversial ones. Those asking for noncontro- 
vcrsial facts can often precede questions that probe for attitudes and 
opinions. If the content of a given topic is likely to influence the 
response on anotlier topic, the two should be separated by otlier sub- 
jects. The student should examine each topic to see if it is led up 
to naturally. 


DIUVniNG THE QUESTIONS 

\Vith tlie topics arranged in order, the next step is to write ques- 
tions tor each. At this point, a basic decision must be made about 
the kinds of questions to be used. The choices are analogous to 
selecting an objective form of test as opposed to an essay form. Both 
the interview and questionnaire procedure may use either check re- 
sponses or tree responses to questions. In the development of a check- 
response questionnaire, one in which the subject is asked to check 
a response such as "yes" and "no,” the items are carefully worked 
out and pretested. The tree-response question is open-ended and re- 
sults in Lswers that are not standardized and are more difficult 
to tabulate. Essay answers need to be weighed, evaluated, and inter- 
preted. The check-response technique results in an mte^.ew or ques- 
donnaire that is simpler to administer, and a great deal easier o 
tabulate. However, the time saved in the latter stages is frequently 
required in preparing questions Uiat will draw out the information 

The free-response question will often reveal unexpected data and 
is more useful for depth studies. The problems f 

interoretation however, often restrict the size of the sample that can 
interpretation, i - On the other hand, a limited sample 

be interviewed by this tedinique. On the otner na > informa- 

of subjects skillfully need imaginative 

WpSTurd^rwork is very close to the artistry of the 

“““sTmetim'efcf course, the student will combine check-response 
with free-response items on the sanm questio™^^^^^^^^ 

Factual information is the easiest lu g 

r M'nn For example, the student surveying the 

;tk;mmd‘^f1n:Srs in discussion courses might use a question 
of this type: 


Name of instructor 
highest degree held - 
major areas of interest 


academic rank 


institution granting this degree 
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The bivalucd type of question works best when the student wants 
to offer a limited clioice of alternatives and in a situation where the 
response is likely to be definite and certain. If the respondent ob* 
jects to tlte black and white nature of a bivalued question, he may 
reject die question and not answer it on the grounds that neither 
answer reflects his position. Or he may be forced to make a response 
diat does not reflect his attitude accurately. The student can mitigate 
these problems by adding a response category such as “doubtful/' 
“undecided,” or “no difference.” Adding a neutral category has the 
drawback, however, of giving the respondent a way to dodge touchy 
or difficult questions. 

The scaling kind of question, to be discussed later in the chapter, 
can also be used in questionnaires; for example. 


Course con- More per- 
sists mostly ticipation 

of participa- in discus- 

tion in dis- sions than 

cussions theory 


Half par- 
dcipation 
— half 
theory 


More the- Course 

ory tlian consists 

partici- mostly 

pation of theory 


A cafeteria type of check-response question can be used in much the 
same way: 

mfsnmpomnTcriterion, and so on until you have ranked every 
criterion, 

speaking skills 

human relations skills 

analysis of topic 

use of evidence 

ocUv hprome long and must be carefully 
Checklists of is no overlapping of alternatives 

prepared to make sure “ impartial. Because items on a 

rkt: "be overlooked o 
pared. 

evaluating the questions 

1 Id now begin to wite questions diat cover the 
topj^'^'^t'. o arst draft of tbe question- 
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naire, he should examine each question in terms of how it relates 
to the other questions, his purpose in making the sur\ey, and the 
sample of respondents he has selected. He could ask, among other 
things, ‘‘Is this question necessarj?” “Does it cover the topic ade- 
quately or are several questions needed?" Several are indicated if the 
question is general, or if more detail is needed, or if it covers two 
or more points. If the question asks for opinions, attitudes, or tastes, 
the researcher should examine it to see if it gives the respondents 
the information they need to answer it. Other questions the student 
may well raise are: “Are the respondents unlikely to answer hon- 
estly even if tliey have the necessary information because their an- 
swers may go counter to the accepted norms and mores, or because 
they ma) embarrass or degrade them?" “Are the respondents un- 
able to answer because the questionnaire calls for information about 
experiences that are remote in time, or difficult to remember, or diffi- 
cult to anal)ze or verbalize or so unfamiliar that the answer will be 
meaningless?" 

After each question has been tested in tliis manner tlie wording 
should be examined carefully to assure that the questions are clear. 
If tlic discussion questionnaire is to go to teachers of discussion 
courses, technical language can and should be used for the additional 
precision tliat will result. If it is to go to high school principals, 
technical language probably should not be used. 

The student should ask: "Can the question mean an) thing other 
than what is intended? Are certain assumptions implied that may be 
misunderstood or challenged? Do the questions grow out of a frame 
of reference that the respondents ma) not share? Is the wording 
likely to be objectionable to an) of the respondents? \Vould a per- 
sonalized or less personalized wording improve the accuracy of the 
response?" 


I'RCTESnriNC THE QUESTIONS 

When the questions have been revised, the student should con- 
duct a - dry run" of his stud). This will enable him to discover ques- 
tions that result m useless information, responses that are difficult 
to iahulaie or intcqiret, and information that is needed but not 
provued. He on do this b) filling in a number of questionnaires 
himself and then trying to analyze the results. Also, drawing up 
dummy ubics of possible results often reveaU weaknesses in the ques- 
tions. ^ 

W hen the (juesuonnairc seems to be in good order, tile student 
should <lo a pilot stud) b) using it m an inters.ew situation iviUl a 
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limited sample o£ subjects. He can use a few open ended questions 
in tin's pilot study to elicit unexpected information and spontaneous 
responses that will help in drafting additional check-response ques- 
tions for the final draft of the questionnaire. The student will get 
immediate reactions to ambiguity in the questions or to emotion- 
arousing wording in the interviews. After he leviscs his questionnaire 
following the dry run and the jjilat study, he should be ready to mail 
it to the sample of subjects he l^as selected to sur\'cy. 


INTERVIKW SCHEDULKS 

M we Iiave noted earlier, mailing out questionnaires is rela- 
tively inexpensite but sometimes not as satisfactory as the personal 
interview. If the interviewer is inex|)erienccd and not expert in the 
field under study, a detailed schedule of questions can be furnished 
him. An interview schedule is often developed in the same manner 
as a mail questionnaire. The interview schedule, in such a case, would 
be a cliecklist and the entire study would be carried out m the same 
w.ay as the pilot study for the mail questionnaire discussed above. 

The interviewer asks the questions and records the proper clieck 
marks during face-to-face or telephone conversations with the re- 
spondents. Although it poses some special problems the data gath- 
Ld by an interview with a checklist is likely to be more accurate 
than the same information gathered by a mad sun e) . 

One of these special problems is that of inten.ew.ng every mdi- 

. , , . . 1 Tf n mven member is not at home or misses an 

vtdual in the sample. If a guen rne 

appointment, die be introduced into surveys 

other respondent. >5 e . ; ^very member in the sample, 

because interviewers ,he women who are not 

In surveying women s faslu , f P , „,,es than 

at home during the J „ho worked only during the 

those who are at home. 

day would ^ ' Sindllnger and Company found a similar 

introduce a systematic bias . u,ed follow-up 

bias in television surveys. „u„iber of die original 

techniques to make sure t indicated diat peo- 

sample was ' T , bfcause they were seldom home 

pie who were difficult to i dgiiilicantly different viewing habits 
at night watching «>«''■“ f i®,vho were often away from home 
than the stay-at-homes. The people wn 

. I nf fnten jewing women about 

s For a discussion o£ Je 1 F Lazarsfeld, Personal Influence (Glencoe, 

ers in fashions see Elihu Katz and Paul 
III.. 1955). 
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such a cJiccklist enables tlic student to use a number of interviewers 
with some assurance tliat lie will get the information he needs for 
his study. The checklist also simplifies the training of interviewers. 


THE OrEN'ENDED INIFRVIEW 

Tlie opcn endccl iiuervicw, wliicli may vary from directive to 
nondirective, is partiadarly useful for ilepih studies of complicated 
psycliological processes or sociological phenomenon. For example, 
Robert Merton and his associates studied the psychological response 
to a radio apiieal by Kate Smith to huy war bonds. They used a 
structured-interviewing techni<iue called the “focused interview" to 
study the psychological ineclianisms that caused people to buy svar 
bonds as a result of listening to the Kale Smith program.' Open-ended 
interviews were also used to study the panic caused by the radio 
dramatiration of the I Far of the Wod,ls.‘ A number of studies of 
votinir behavior have used the interview teclinique and m some of 
these studies the same people have been re-inte, viewed periodically 
during a political campaign-’ The political style of die American 
people was studied by David Riesman and h.s associates by means of 
The open-ended interview technique. The results of their work was 
published in the book, The Lonely CTowd> The Riesman study is 
as much a work of art as it is a work of science. The selection of 
subiects to be interviewed was unsystematic and certainly not ran- 
dom In this regard, die siudy is open to criticism, but it is a good 
example of the advantages of the open-ended interview method when 
skillfully and artistically employed. The study was based on approxi- 
mately 180 interviews with high school students, graduate students, 
residents of Harlem in New York City, residents of a Vermont com- 
munity and any additional individuals who could be persuaded to 
participate Only in the study of the Vermont community was a sys- 
tematic attempt made to get a representative sample of interviewees 
in terms of a strata. Greater care was taken with interpretation of 
the data than with interviewing. Again, careless interviewing is not 
to be encouraged, and die study is open to criticism on this count 
as well but the great care that was taken with the interpretation of 
the interview protocols (records) is one of the strengths of die study 
and worthy of emulation. Each protocol was read over again and 


I from Mars 


The Peopu-e Ch^ee: 


8 New Ha% en, * 


York, 194*)- 
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again b) the investigators to find its main implications. Answers 
were grouped together for iurther stud). The investigators did not 
allow their cunosiiv to be inhibited bv their method. They used all 
the intervicv^s having “laid it down as a rule that there was no such 
tiling as a ‘bad’ internev%, but that inadequacies of communication 
could be as rev caling as full and conspicuous rapporL” * In inter- 
pieting the inierviev%s Ricsman and his associates used all the knowl- 
edge of human nature that thev had available if they judged it to 
l>e relevant. As Ricsraan put it. “there is no rule against bringing 
to the v^ork all we know* about people and the way they talk , . . 
protocols are to be read in the glare of our vs hole knowledge of man 
and not in some artifiaallv filtered hghL" “ Tlie artistic approach to 
interpretation of open-ended interview protocols has much to recom- 
mend it since such data are difficult to quantifv in a meaningful 
wa). 


QUAVIIFiavnOS* of IVTERVIFW and QLESnON.NAIRE DATA 
Check response interview sclicdules and questionnaires )ield data 
that arc easily quantifietl. The investigator can usually count such 
things as, for example, the number of discussion courses or the 
number of associate professors leaching them. He can assign numbers 
to check marks on a scale and count the number of yes answers to 
questions calling for a yes or no rcsjxmse. He must remember, how- 
ever, Uiat sucli (puniification often yields nominal scale data or, at 
the siitmgesi, ordinal scale data. 
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DIRECT OBSERVATION AND THE COLLECTION OF DATA 

OIKKCr OII.SFUVAT10N W’lUIOUT QUANTIFICATION 

Speakers, broailaistcrs, clinicians, and dramatists are usually em- 
piricists even tliougli they do not aiwajs use statistics in their work. 
The empirical method is essentially observation followed by induc- 
tion and further obscnaiioii to test the induction. The speaker, 
playwriglit, actor, or director usually takes the audience into con- 
sidcnitioii in Iiis work. If. on the basis of past experience, the direc- 
tor gets a luinch about a technique of staging he tries it and observes 
the audience’s reaction. His approach may be unsystematic but it 
is empirical and much of the knowledge we have about the practice 
of drama and spcechmaking is the result of sudi procedure. The 
empirical researcher may employ the same method of direct observa- 
tion in a more ssstcmatic fashion. 

The student using direct observation without quantification first 
selects the phenomenon he wishes to study and then observe as 
carefully as he can. He may use whatever observational tedmiques 
and whatever research procedures seem appropriate to his problems 
as the study proceeds. He collects all the available evidence from 
every source that can help him explain the event he is studying. 
If he examines an individual, or a social unit he is making a erne 
study. If he examines a variable or a senes of variables or a j^he- 
nomenon in a "real" life situation, he is making a field *ludy. Field 
stuLs are much like surveys except that surveys are usually ba ed 
upon careful sampling procedures so the results will be generahzable 
to i larger population, and surveys are seldom conducted m as much 

I ^ c Ti Tn nnv event, if the student is making a case 

depth as a field study, in any eve . u ti#* xwiTi 

studv or a field study he will often use direct observation. He will 

study or a held y rmLe a record of his observations, 

observe the events under study, make a recoiu uk 
oDserve me evci record supplemented 

and draw his conclusions on the 

by whatever other evidence he finds. cfnHiVs of com- 

Clinical data is gathered in this fashion. Field studies of com 

Clinical data g educational institutions often proceed 

munication m discussion and group methods 

in this way. Considerable r se clwn 
has been conducted along tnes 

has utilized this technique. i ug studying tlie emergence of 

The student m|ht or obsLe the 

leadership roles j^nderles g P then be 

groups directly nn^ tape di ^„„,d be made from the 

played back and, if use ' jj^be collected by interviews, or 

tapes. Other indexes and data couiu 
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questionnaires and on tlie basis of all this evicieticc ihc researdier 
could draw some conclusions about the way the emergence of leader- 
ship roles is perceived by the members in discussion groups that be- 
gin without a leader.’^ 

An empirical study of directing teclinique could be done in the 
same fashion if the investigator attended rehearsals conducted by a 
number of directors, obsers'ing carefully and recording what he ob- 
served. He could then draw some conclusions about the techniques 
that made for effective or ineffcctisc direction of plays. Marian Calla- 
way used this approach to study the effect of rehcaisals on the rewrit- 
ing of play scripts. She obsersed most of the rehearsals of four New 
York plays and kept a careful record of changes made in the scripts 
during rehearsals.'® 

In observing directly, the speech researdier must decide on the 
explanation he will give for his presence, the extent to which he w'ill 
become imolved in the events under study, and the method that he 
will use to record his data. 


EXPLAINING THE PRESENXE OF THE OBSERVER 

One of the fint problems the student must consider is the change 
that may be introduced in the etents under study simply because an 
obsener has been added to the situation. Research into this problem 
indicates that on occasion the presence of observers does modify be- 
havior.” For example. Deutsch found that members of small groups 
s^med to be aware of the presence of observers at the beginning of 
ttaee weeks of frequent meetings but had almost forgotten them at 
the end of that time.” Bales studied some groups with observers sitting 
where they could be seen and some groups with observers hidden be- 
hind a one-way mirror. Sometimes the subjects were told they were 
being obse^ed from behind the mirror and sometimes they were not. 
Bales found no significant difference in the behavior of these groups 
that could be attributed to the influence of observers ” 

of oo observer 

moifies the behavior under study in significant ways. U it does, he 
should try to adj ust his findings to account for this modification. Cer- 

Man't^pu^otwli^'^Vs/fx^ .Medium on lie 

Croups,” Human ^hetatwns, n"(ig^ Relations in Research on 

and Com- 

X* Robert F. Bales, /nteroeno. “ (Srld'^f'lOSO). 
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talnly tlic way in wliicli obscncrs are introduced will make a differ- 
ence ill tlic beliavior of the subjects. ^Villiam Foote Whyte, on the 
basis. of his experience as a participant observer in sucli diverse set- 
tings as tlie industrial plant and tlie street-corner gang, suggests that 
in making field obsenations the researclier's explanation to the peo- 
ple under observation should be brief, simple, and general enough to 
cover all behavior of Uie observer.^* 

To introduce obseners without explanation is certainly unwise, 
but to describe in exact detail the things the obserser is watching for 


may also be unwise. Subjects may be more inhibited if they are given 
detailed information. If the instructor in a public-speaking course 
tells a student tliat during this speecli the instructor will be watching 
for vocalized pauses, he may modify the speaker’s behavior signifi- 
cantly. Some investigators suggest to the subjects tliat the observer is a 
neutral person. Other investigators make clear, in a general way, what 
the observers are up to but try to create as unobtrusive and non- 
threatening an observ’ational situation as they can. Roger . eyns 
and Alvin F. Zander, for example, suggest one way in which obseners 
might make themselves nonthreatening to discussion groups. First, 
observers should let the group know beforehand that they will be 
present at the meeting and that they will be there to study the groujx 
Second, obsers’ers should come to the meeting early enough talk to 
the chairman and get his cooperation, and to explain to the group Ae 
general purpose of the research and to stress diat they are watching 
not for specific content or to evaluate personages but to study the way 
in which the group goes about iu business. They should sugg«t that 
it wouM be bL I he group members ignored the obsen.rs. Insofar 
- trn about Its business as though the od- 

tL nofthem. The observers should then say a word or two 

about what hey win be doing y 

recorder, his should be desc 

such that members of J there to spy or 

tively the events that take place a y 

make evaluations.*^ 


PARTICIPANT AND NONPARTICIPANT OBSERVATION 

. a oKm.t the deCTce of involvement necessary 

The student s decisio u_arine: on the way in whicli observers 
for successful observation ^e involved in he events 

are' introduced. An observer m g 
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under study. If tlie student is studying techniques of direction, he 
might ask: \\ouId it be advisable for the observer to be part of the 
production crew, or a member of the cast? Or would It be better for 
him to be sitting unobtrusively in the back of the rehearsal hall, or at 
the director's elbow? If studying speech therapy, he might ask: would 
it be more useful for the obser\er to be watching the therapy session 
from behind a one-way mirror or would it be better if the observer 
were the therapist.-* If studying groups, he might ask: would it be better 
if he watclied the discussion group from the back of the room or if he 
were a member of the group? 

For some studies a nonpariicipating observer might be advisable; 
for others a participating observer would be better. The student study- 
ing the points of greatest confusion in group meetings might decide to 
be a nonpariicipating observer. As a nonparticipant he might better 
describe these points and account for them by examining the things 
that happened in the meeting preceding and following tlicse moments 
of confusion. On the other hand, if he wishes to observe some of the 
pushes and pulls of personality, and the emotional tone and climate of 
a group, he might wish to be a participanL 


RtCORDINC DATA 

One of the more troublesome problems for an observer is pre- 
sented by the need to record and organize data. Speech events are suit- 
able for recording on a tape recorder or on a video-tape recorder or on 
motion picture film. Such recordings are of great value when they 
can be made, and when supplemented by the recollections of the ob- 
server, arc tile most helpful sorts of records. 

this is not possible, the nonparticipating observer may make 
notes as he watches A tape recorder, a camera, or a pencil and note 
pad may all prose dtstracting to the subjects. Often the advantages of 
oh ^«ordmg outweigh the disadvantages but 

and c« ah.1 h nonpariicipating observer 

•and certatnly the parttc.palmg observer may prefer to rely on his 
memory and record his impressions later. He will need conLcrable 

wiZ!hrnm«i “‘’/a* ‘he event. Some observers 

^ ^ ictalmg their impressions into a tape recorder 

^dteutphonet outers write them out in ‘long hand and t pe Utem up. 
^te b^tnmng observer should experiment with wavs tffat suit him 
tot. Tlic waning up of observations should be done as soon as possi- 
ble after the events obsened. ft is better to err in die direction ot be- 
iHi, too compreltemivc than in die direction of being too shetdiy. 
F.rsl records are hl-ely to be on the sketchy side. Further experience 
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with the observing of events will help the student to stretch his powers 
of observ'ation and recollection. 

From the beginning the researcher should organize his data into 
a plausible pattern. He should also discriminate between statements 
of fact and statements of opinion and evaluation while making his 
notes. In general, he should concentrate on the statements of fact that 
result from his observations and leave the detailed interpretations 
for later. If the student organizes his material as he proceeds he will 
discover the gaps that he might othenvise overlook and he will be 
able to avoid the interesting but irrelevant byways that plague all 
researclicrs. 

Direct observational techniques are suitable for empirical inves- 
tigations of speccli events that have been little studied by empirical 
means. They are quite useful for the study of complex phenomenon 
and for the study of speech events as they occur in the field. 


DlRECrr OBSERVATION AND QUANTIFICVTION TECHNIQUES 

Usually the next step in the investigation of such phenomena is 
the development of procedures to aid the observer intense the accuracy 
of his observations. One useful device is the derelopment 
scales or category systems to use in evaluating and descrying the be- 
havior under study. Take the case of the teacher of speedi who wishes 
to evaluate the speaking abilities of his students. He “'ght begin by 
observing the student speaker and making notes on h.s ^Peeebe • 
miRhfmake tape recordings of his student’s work for later playback 
uiignt maKc rhis sort of observation, he may 

and study. After some Ure performances. He 

develop a rating scale to bi n m evaluat. ^ 

mieht Erive a numerical rating irom i i o of 

superior 4 excellent, and so forth; in addition he might develop a set 

superior, 4 excellent a development of ideas, orgamza- 

Of categories * as d oice o P ^ „dng to each of 

tion, language, and delivery ana g 

■these categories for a given speecln^ ^ 

Rating scales ^fj^^^dard of considerable generality. That 
absolute rating against some superior in this 

is. the teacher might askjumself vdiat h^ ^bso- 

context. He might ansv niight decide that a comparative 

lute standards .of ^ .^ould be a more meaningful eval- 

. raung with other ^"flatter case he might use a ranking sjs- 

nation for his purposes. I teacher is having a 

tern or comparison system speeches. He could keep a 

class meeting m which ^nntinualfy rank the students after each 
record of each *P'«b/"‘‘ “"geTrs pe”ler as one unlil die second 
performance. He would rank the hrst sp 
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speaker completed his speech, then he would pick the better of the 
two and rank him first and the other second. The third speaker would 
be ranked against the otlier two and the process repeated until the five 
speeches were given and each speech placed in rank order. The 
teacher might assign numbers in another fashion by making the first 
speech the “standard” against which to judge the others. He might, 
for example, assign the first speaker a score of 75 arbitrarily no matter 
how excellent the speech might be. He would then compare each 
subsequent speedi with the standard speech and assign an appropriate 
score. Thus, the second speaker might be judged as 5 points better 
than the standard speech and be given a rating of 80, the third speaker 
might be judged 3 points less than the standard and be given a rating 
of 72. Whenever speech teachers make such attempts at systematizing 
their observations by the use of quantification procedures they are 
doing the same sort of thing as the empirical researcher who wishes 
to improve the accuracy of his observations and therefore develop 
such techniques as observational aids.^* 

The development of research in discussion and small groups dem- 
onstrates this feature of empirical research. Researchers in this area 


soon moved from direct observation of groups to the use of various 
observational aids. Rating scales were frequently used. Sometimes 
these scales called for periodic ratings during a meeting and sometimes 
lor a rating of certain aspects of the entire meeting. For example, the 
Conference Research Project of the University of Michigan included 
an o server's rating of certain aspects of the meetings studied on 
scales such as tlic following; “ 


I. Undentandability: To what extent were the participants get- 
ung the meaning of one another's statements? 


0 12 3 

They were "ulking 
past” one anodien 
there v^as mucli 
misunderstanding. 


*1 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Communicated 

directly sv iih 
one another. 


ccsine Study of Publie-SwraLm'' Raiin" Knouer, 

S(KII. WaU«H (February Ig). 

>► Hevns ami Zander, p 5ed. 
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Category systems were developed to enable observers to make a 
content analysis of tire flow of discussion. The observers used a form 
containing the categories and a suitable space for counting the units. 
One of the important category systems in the area was developed by 
Robert Bales and his associates. It contained twelve categories. Ob- 
servers using the Bale’s categories code each interaction into one of the 
categories. The results are expressed quantitatively and furnish a de- 
scription of the number of interactions in each category along a time 
dimension.^® In all these instances, the purpose of the rating scale, 
category system, or evaluation procedure is to refine the data collected 
by direct observation and secure additional information that might be 
overlooked by less systematic direct observation techniques. 


EVALUATING SPEECHES 

■ Evaluations of speech events may be made under controlled 
laboratory conditions or in the field. In some instances the purposes 
of the study are best served by making the evaluation at the time the 
event occurs, in which case the student must be alert for the follow- 

ing problems. . , 

The evaluations made at the time the event oc^rs have been 
extensively studied particularly as they relate to evaluation o spec es. 
One important feature of such evaluations is that the jud^ent will 
tend to be affected by the order and nature of the surrounding stim- 
uli. The ordinal position effect refers to the mndency of the order of 
stimuli to affect their selection and evaluation decker studied he 
ordinal position effect on the judgment o J. 

Oratorical League’s Annual Contest and 

in the contest seldom won first in the ‘ 

may also be influenced by the evaluations fp"^ ; 

If a speaker follows a very good speaker or a very poor speaker 

may effect the judge’s evaluation. evaluation under more 

If the student can ^ t“ pbicms can be 

rigorously controlled conditi , be 

avoided. For some ^ ^ television tape recordings 

adequate for evaluation. For other siuuiw, 

J rrivtit For other category sj stems us«l in small 

20 Bales, Interaction Process ^ a New Tedmique of Interaction 

RTOup research see L. F. . *'1 social Psychology, XLVI (January ,1951), 
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or motion pictures ivould be more suitable. Such records can be re 
arranged in random order so that the same speech events can be cval 
uated in a way to guard against ordinal position effects or tlie effects 
of preceding and following speech events 

Should the student decide to use carefully controlled stimuli for 
evaluation he must determine the length of the stimuli adequate for 
the purposes of his stud) Should the speech be five minutes or thirty 
minutes long' Should the speech sample be five seconds or thirty 
seconds long-' If the speech is to be recorded, randomized, and pla)ed 
for judges to evaluate, the length of the sample becomes an important 
practical problem Hov\ long must a speech sample be to change atti 
ludes to the point where the diange can be detected^ How long must 
a speech sample be to jield retention scores that are valid and relia 
blc" How long must a speech sample be before a judgment as to sever 
ity of stuttering or presence of harshness is possible? Researchers in 
experimental phonetics, speedi pathology and audiology have done 
some vsork in reference to the length of speech samples used to eval 
uatc voice quality, articulation, and stuttering But for most other 
areas of speech v\e have little research evidence bearing on these and 
related problems. 


QUAVnPICATlOS OF EVALUATIONS 

Several different procedures are available to the student who 
wishes to quantify evaluations The judges can be asked to label each 
stimulus ^ent with a term such as supeuor, excellent, good, and fair, 
^ ic ju g<» can be asked to assign letters or numbers to these values, 
eachep often use a similar grading procedure in the classroom 
Quanufjing evaluations in this tvay results in a nominal scale Tlie 
msestigator can refine this technique hy asking the judges to select 
a iKiint on a scale that reflects his evaluation of the stimulus on a 
continuum of excellence The number of divisions on such rating 

wl'tlns'*'’ ' 
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with an eleven-point scale if they are likely to use only three points in 
their evaluations. A teacher in grading students may use a fourteen- 
point scale of the order A, A—, B-f , B, B-, . . . , F— , but for the most 
part he may use only a three-point scale of the order A, B, C. The 
student dev'cloping a rating scale to evaluate speech events might 
begin witli a five- or seven-point scale and change to more units if 
necessary, after using the scale in preliminary investigations. He should 
select a suitable scale on the basis of his experience in using a variety 


of scales to evaluate the events he wishes to study. 

Judges often find rating scales helpful in making evaluations. The 
rating scale may help unify the criteria of evaluation by encouraging 
all the judges to consider the same features of the speech event. Rat- 
ing scales also furnish the judges a common basis for assigning num 
bers to their evaluations. The investigator may find the evaluations 
resulting from a rating scale easier to compute an interpret 
cause he does not need to transform the informauon from vanous 
raters into equivalent numbers. The student using a rating scale must 
be aware that numbers gathered in this way should not be treated as 
direct-interval or ratio scales when they will be. for the most part. 


nominal or ordinal scales. /-Mm 

Another technique for the quantification ^ 

pare in some fashion one sample of the thing to be 

Ler samples. A relatively straightforward way to do d s -s for the 
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ness and brightness.^® Prather applied the technique to the evaluation 
o£ articulation defects and Martin studied its use in evaluating stut- 
tering severity.^' Martin had his raters evaluate samples of stuttering 
recorded on audio tape and kinescope. The rater assigned a number 
to his evaluation of the first sample of stuttering and tliis became his 
standard. He compared eacli succeeding sample of stuttering to the 
standard sample. The rater was allowed to assign any sample of stut- 
tering a number that was proportional to the 100 points assigned the 
standard. The second sample of stuttering could be assigned a number 
indicating it was one-half as severe as the standard or twice as severe. 
Brooks has developed a forced choice scale for evaluating speech 
effectiveness tliat forces the judge to select a phrase that is descriptive 
of the speaker’s skill.^s 

The nature of evaluations is such that reliable judgments are diffi' 
cult to achieve. Even the most sophisticated aids such as rating scales, 
paired comparison techniques, or direct magnitude-estimation pro- 
cedures, are unlikely to result in highly reliable scores. The use of a 
number of judges does tend to increase the reliability of evaluations. 
Statistical procedures are available that can help predict the number 
of judges needed to reach a given level of reliability,*® 

Evaluations have been useful in studies of the effectiveness of 
teaming methods, various therapy techniques in the speech clinic, 
and m selecting subjects for the voice scientist. For example, a series 
of studies dealing with the habitual and natural pitch levels of supe- 
rior speakers required the evaluation of a number of voice samples 
and a final selection of superior voice samples,*® 


EVALUATIONS AND ESTIMATIONS 

1 ^ “^ed to select a winner in a speech contest or 

deade ^vhich of two voices has the more “superior” voice quality, he 
IS obviously mak ing an evaluation. Rating scales can also he used to 
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estimate the amount of a measurable property present in a stimulus 
or to quantify a mixture of estimation and evaluation. Gilkinson and 
Smith draw the distinction between observations for “appraisal” and 
for “description.” They suggest research may require a "sharper de- 
partmentization of data involving appraisal, and data involving des- 
cription.” 

An observ'cr may be asked to rate a speaker in terms of the sever- 
ity of the speaker’s stage fright, or the severity of the tremor in the 
speaker’s voice, or the shaking of his knees, or of his hands. Giving 
an operational definition to “tremor” or mis articulation of the [s] 
sound would make the following assertions statements of fact: “Speaker 
^’s voice had a tremor in it," “Subject A misarticulated the [s] sound 
in the word sea.” When the rater is asked to decide the truth or falsity 
of a statement of fact there is, theoretically, more likelihood that the 
ratings will be reliable. Even such ratings are not always reliable as 
attempts to identify the presence or absence of voice quality problems 
such as harshness in speech samples indicate. 

On occasion, raters will be asked to both describe and appraise 
both estimate and evaluate, the event or stimulus. If the must 

not only decide if stuttering is present but also how severe or bad the 
stuttering is, he may both estimate and evaluate. 

Careful methodological work has been done in the development 

searchers in speech and f^^^ranT^esear^^^^^^^ in speech’ who 
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inan> an empirical researcher in speech ividi the tools to be used in 
studies to esaluate tlte relationship benveen speaking ability and var 
lous psychological traits interests and abilities Tests have also been 
used to explore the characteristics of actors, the effect of speech tram 
ing on achievement and personality, and tlic result of debate expen 
ence on mental tests ” Graduate theses in speech have reported 
studies using personality inventories, intelligence tests, critical think 
ing tests, and personal interest mvcntoncs In addition, investigators 
in speech have developed tests designed specifically for studying speedi 
events Representative of such testing procedures are the Speech Atti 
tude Scale, the Personal Report on Confidence as a Speaker test, the 
Personal Social Adjustment Inventory, and the Brown Carlson Test of 
Listening Comprehension 

A student who wishes to make an investigation that requires tests 
should investigate a publication such as the Mental Measurements 
Yearbook which lists and evaluates a number of commercially availa 
ble tests « Sucli evaluations typically include considerations of a 
given tests reliability and validity If the researcher fails to find suita 
ble tests he may have to develop his own The development of a use 
ful test IS a contribution to the research in the field and the construe 
lion and validation of such a test is a worthwhile research project 

The student faced with the problem of developing a test should 
study die ways m whicli analogous tests have been worked out for 
clues as to the best way to proceed In addition, he should seek expert 
advice about specific procedures and suitable statistical treatments for 
the testing of reliability and validity of his test. 


ATTITUDE SCALES 

Another observational aid used by researchers in speech has been 
tlie attitude scale While it resembles the rating scale m some respecis 
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it is a quantification procedure designed to assign numbers to the 
internal states of tlie subjects. The rating scale aids in assigning num- 
bers to an evaluation of the stimulus; the attitude scale aids in assign- 
ing numbers to a feature of the response. Like a pitch percept or a 
loudness percept, tlie attitude is present or absent in the subject. 
Statements about the presence or absence of the attitude are thus 
statements of fact. Relational statements about the quality of the 
attitude are similar to relational statements about loudness percepts 


such as “this percept is louder than that percept. Whether the rela- 
tions ordering attitude percepts are such that attitudes can be meas- 
ured is a question of fact and when observational techniques have 
been suitably refined this question can be decided once and for all. 
In the meantime, theoretically, the measurement of attitudes remains 
a possibility. Since ratings are evaluations and attitudes may be meas- 
urable the two quantification procedures should be separated. In prac- 
tice the two procedures are much the same. The same scale may be 
presented to the judge as is presented to the subject and the same 
speech stimulus played to both; however, the inferences that the ex- 
perimenter makes about the marks the judge puts on tlie scale com- 
pared to the marks the subject puts on the scale are quite different. 
From the judge’s mark of a 4 on a five-point scale of excellence, the 
investigator infers that the stimulus speech was a good speedi. better 
than the other speeches that the judge marks as less than 4. From the 
subject's mark of a 4 on a five-point attitude scale, the researcher infei^ 
the presence of an attitude state of a certain intensity within the sub- 
ject. Of course, the researcher could infer something about the judge s 
internal psychological states from his mark on the rating ^ale 
(Debaters frequently do so after losing a debate.) In this case the mark 
of 4 on hf^uation scale would lead to an inference that the judge 

had an evaluation percept of 4 as part of his internal psychological 

an evaiuauoi j i investigator can run Ins 

states at the moment he made 

mtemnttal chain m h's direct 

the mternal states of ‘he judg . ^ prdslick to 

event and he uses the internal ^ 

quantify some feature of the empirical 

Like the phone ^ ft upon an introspective re- 

researcher investigating o,. Absence of an attitude per- 

port of ^e subject as o similarities between the two problems, 
cept and its mtensit). because the phonetician can nianipu- 

however, are largely academic The practical problems 

late pitch percepts geui'ng accurate rc|>oris about 

mvolvedinmampulainiga utid^ imcstigaiing attitude 

them are much more . j^e of it if he had the equivalent 

changes would liavc a much simpler time oi 
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of a pure tone generator. "With a pure attitude generator that would 
create a stimulus capable of minute changes and precise tuning, he 
could ask his subjects to report when they first perceived the attitude, 
at what point they were aware of a just noticeable difference in atti- 
tude, and in this way develop a scale to measure attitudes. 

Lacking such a device, the student often must use an attitude 
scale of some sort. A common technique is to use an equal -appearing 
interval scale with appropriate labels describing the attitude under 
study. Table 10 indicates a sample of such a scale with the hypo- 


Table 10 

Pretest a>iD Post-test Scores for Three Subjects on an Attitude 
Scale 


J 

1 

L 

Subject A 
X 

1 

X 

, 


-2 

-1 

Pretest 

0 

1 

Post- test 

2 

3 

J 

L_ 

L_ 

Subject B 
X 

1 

X 

1 

-3 

-2 

-1 

Pretest 

0 

1 

Post-test 

2 

3 

1 

L_ 

l_ 

Subject C 
X 

X 

j 

^ 

-3 

-2 

-I 

Pretest 

0 

Post test 

I 

2 

3 


^etical raults from pretests and post-tests for three subiects. AJl sub- 
jects checied die neutral position on the pretest. After the experi- 
mental trptment both subject A and subject B cheAed 2 in the 
posit.se dtmcuon on the scale and subject C checked 1 in the posiuse 
dnection The msesligator must now interpret these scores. If he goes 
bejond the assertion that all three subjects report an attitude shift in 
a pos.me direction, he must proceed with caution. He could misinter- 
pret the results in die following fashion. Since both A and B mosed 
from a neutral position to a position of plus 2 he could infer that 

Subjea C, 

on the other hand, while he had die same attitude as the other ttso 
subjects on die pretest has mosed only half as far in a positive direc- 
non on the jmsi test. The investigator might, therefore,^teri.ret die 
results as indicating that subjects A and B have the same aiUtude after 
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merits that they perceive as being equal distances apart and the prob- 
lem remains. 

JL A- Likert has developed a method for scoring an attitude scale 
that is an extension of mental testing procedures.-' The items for 
the scale are picked by taking statements of opinion that are so ex- 
treme that few people will reject them as not being extreme enough. 
A scale is applied to each item with intersals from 1 to 5. The test is 
then given to a sample of subjects and the items are anah-zed for 
their consistency' i^th one another and with the entire tesL In the 
first procedure correlations are made of scale values of test scores 
among individual items. In the second procedure correlations are run 
between scores for individual test items and the total test score. In the 
first procedure, the final form of the attitude scale is composed of items 
w'ith the highest-average correlation. In the second procedure, the 
final form is composed of items which correlate most highly with the 
total scores on the entire tesL 

Louis Guttman has developed a third method for quantifying 
attitudes.*’ The method differs from the Thurstone and Lickert meth- 
^ in that it is designed to create an ordinal scale suitable for rank- 
ing attitudes. The Guttman technique is as elaborate as the other two 
and need not be outlined here. The researcher who plans to quantify 
atutudes wall need to examine the whole field of attitude scaling and 
testing carefully ^fore selecting a quantification procedure. I have 
sketched the outlines of the Thurstone and Lickert techniques to in- 
dicate the nature and problems of attitude scaling 


TIIE SEMANTIC DIFFERENTIAL 

Ctecly related to attitude scaling is a technique developed by 
Osgood and his assoaates to quantify meaning." Osgood’s scaling de- 
vice, ailed the semantic differential, is similar to an attitude sale in 
tlut the same quantifiation procedures are used and the inferences of 
the resarcher move from the data of the check marks on the sales to 
the mternal states of the subjects. Insofar as manings. or to use Os- 
good s terminology "representational mediation processes," are present 
or abs^t withm the subject. Uie semantic differential is similar to an 
attitude sale. -Hie semantic differential consisu of a list of sales, 
ach sale labele d mih a different set of jiolar adjectives. Some typ^* 
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sets of adjectives include: weak and strong, sweet and sour, hot and 
cold, active and passive, and strong and weak. 

The main difference between an attitude scale and the semantic 
differential is that attitude scales are usually prepared for a specific 
investigation of a specific attitude. The semantic differential is often 
used to scale meanings across investigations and topics. The semantic 
differential is a generalized scale of meaning. The meaning of a con- 
cept, an individual, or a picture may be scaled by the same set of 
items on a semantic differential The generality was achieved by the 
use of factor analysis." The final set of polar adjectives used in the 
scales was developed in this way. A great number of antonyms were 
selected and scaled and given to groups of subjects. The remits were 
then examined by means of factor analysis. This is a complicated sta^ 
tistical procedure designed to simplify the explanation of a sene 
statistical correlations. In the case of the semanuc 
correlations between test items present a complicated ° ^am- ” 
patterns can be discovered in such a table of 
on be accounted for by assuming a smaller f 

factors, the data can be ^ o7p^^ adjectives to this 

good and his associates submitte 1 gj^ to explain the 

procedure and factored out th potency, 

interconelations 

ravily “ildTd whh a given dimension for their final testing instru- 

has much to recommend it as a prac- 
The semantic diiferenti ^ reliability arguments are 

tioIresearch tool. Although h 
elaborate and esoteric, as th b 

above indicate, the actual tes jmentalists in communication 

These virtues, plus the need - P gjjj use of the seman- 

to quantify meaning, have resu ^ *1 Indeed, Ra>mond G. 

tic differential as a research v the original Osgood scale 

Smith has done extensive w .,blic address and theatre. He has 

to the problems of f but has introduced new polar 

followed the same statistical pr 
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adjectives at certain points as being more appropriate to speech/* 
If meaning could be quantified, many of the interesting questions 
facing the researcher in speech could be examined more systematically. 
A speaker’s skill in arousing meanings could be studied. The play- 
wright's meaning of a character in his play could be quantified, the 
character’s meaning for the director, the actor, and the audience 
could also be quantified and comparisons of these scores would give 
some index of success by the author and the production in commun- 
icating the meaning of the character,^^ If meaning can be scored, then 
a speaker's skill in arousing meaning in an audience could also be 
measured- Nebergall used the semantic differential to study "rhetori- 
cal clarity. Part of his procedure was to have subjects look at a mod- 
em painting and quantify their meaning by use of the semantic 
differentiaL He then had them tell other subjects about the picture 
and he used the semantic differential to compare the meaning of the 
speakers and listeners to see which subjects spoke more dearly.*^ 

The semantic differential gresv out of a theory* of meaning and is 
called a measurement of meaning but it should not be accepted as 
such v.ithout careful examination. The semantic differential does not 
fulfill the criteria for a measurement as the term has been used in 
this book. WTien we interpret the scale values of the semantic differen- 
tial we must not assume that they* are additive. The student in speech 
who svishes to quantify meaning may well dedde to use the semanuc 
differential but he should become thoroughly conversant wath the 
mnstrucM-ahdity arguments developed in the Measurement of Mean- 
ing resize the limitations of this scale in the design of his 
study and the statistical treatment of data. 


CONTTNT ANALYSIS 

As we have said, an important s^*ay to quantify obsers-ations is to 
find aspea of the esent under study that can be counted. >rany 
»I^h es^ts do have features that recur and that can be treated as 
mdisiduals and cnumed. The cycles in a sound wave, the number of 

L ^ in a play, can 

l>e counted. Th e s, miles and metaphors and the allusions to Diety in a 
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speech can be counted. The number of misarticulations of the [s] 
sound in a sample of two hundred words by a preschool child can be 
counted. The number of blocks a stutterer makes in a five-minute 
speech can also be counted. 

The difficulty with much of what is countable in speech events 
is that such counting does not furnish the researcher with a measure 
or index of the property he wishes to study. If he is studying rhetorical 
clarity, counting the number of words may not help him very much. 
If he counts the number of nouns and adjectives in a message he has 
little indication of how clear the message is. On the other hand, if he 
could compute a workable clarity index by counting personal refer- 
ences, sentence length, number of prefixes and suffixes, the count- 


ing would be worth doing.** , 

Content analysis is a procedure used by investigators in speech to 
find or create units in speech events that can be counted in such a way 
that the resulting numbers are usehil measures or indexes to impor- 
tant features of the communicative event. A rhetorical criticism of a 
speech is often a qualitative analysis of the content of a speech text. A 
content analysis of the same text would be quantitative. 
ysis involves two operations; first, the carefu definition ‘ 

b, counted, and, second, a set of categories used to tabulate the 


“pose a researcher ^ ^ 

speech. He might decide “ ^uld result in 

mg words 15 very much problems because of 
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typographical eirors, problems with arbitrary 

*ese instances, however, ^ ^^rfs as one word. He might 

decisions, such as counting hyp arbitrary nature 
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of punctuation .fraighttomard. He might decide to 

counting would h Mse he would have to define his cate- 

count "thought units. ins „„its paragraphs, column inches, or 

gory carefully. If he uses 'houg property of number in his data, 

seconds as his unit, he has crea P equal-interval and 

In a sense, each unit is treat * arithmetic, 
the resulting numbers can be j 5 is does not pose the prob- 

The first step. “1 Ig rme-ingful set of categories 

Icm to the student that de P ® practical in that the units 

often does. The category system ^ rclia- 

can be placed into categoric y 

• , • es.rh an inUcx see Rudolf Hesch, The Art of 

.sForanaucmptal fewlopins such an 

Plain Talk {New York, 19 
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bility. The number of ambiguous units must be small. Above all the 
categories should give some insight into speech events as a result of the 
counting. If the category system allows the student to draw inferences 
about the speaker, his purpose or his skill, or some inferences about 
the audience, its prejudices, mood or attitude, or some inferences 
about the message, then the categor)’ system is successful. 

Much research has been done on analyzing messages with this 
technique by researchers in journalism investigating the content of 
newspapers and magazines. The content of radio and television pro- 
gramming has been analyzed in this manner. Speeches and small 
group discussions have been studied in this fashion.^® 


INSTRUM ENTATION 

Empirical investigators in speech have developed machines to aid 
in the collection of data, to aid in measuring and manipulating varia- 
bles, and to simulate speech events. Three machines that have been 
used to facilitate the collection of data are the Wisconsin Sequential 
Audience Analyzer, the Meier Recorder, and Esterline- Angus Re- 
corder.<^ These gather and tabulate audience responses. They are no 
more accurate than the paper and pencil tests or scales that are used 
for the same purpose. They do, however, sample and suramaie the re- 
sults. In addition to performing such functions, instruments are used 
m aid the researcher in measuring the variables he wishes to study. 
The instruments that create observable effects from sound waves that 
enable the me^ure of the sound pressure, the fundamental frequency, 
and the distribution of energy in the sound wave, are examples of this 

use of machin«.« In«rumentation is aUo useful in manipulating or 
controlling variables in the sound wave so the investigator can better 

1 rso ", -irrupt or man- 

tnt, f,™'" u T’^'" «“dy the vLiable ira- 

b^use',". of speech. Finally, instruments have 

used o simulate speech events. The development of vocal ana- 
logues and spe ech synthesizers illustrates this use of instrumen- 
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a cannon. The hours spent on such instrument building might better 
be devoted to the design of the study and the careful gathering of data. 
The student who brings thousands of dollars of high-fidelity tape re- 
cording equipment to a research project when a lightweight and inex- 
pensive recorder would provide all the information he needs for his 
study is falling into this error. On the other hand, a student using such 
an inexpensive recorder for his study should become aware of the re- 
sponse characteristics of the machine and its limitations. 

If die study requires precise measurements, the student must be 
aware of the limitations inherent in various measuring instruments. 
He may decide to use a direct measuring device or a comparison 
technique for taking his measurements. An example of a direct meas- 
uring device is a spring scale in which the object to be weighed is 
placed on the pan of the scale and the weight is read directly from a 
dial indicator. The Fundamental Frequency Indicator is such a meas- 
uring device.®^ The comparison technique is exemplified by the balance 
scale in which the v^eight to be measured is opposed by other known 
weights until a balance is achieved and the weight to be measured is 
determined by computing the known weights of the balancing ob- 
jects. A further example is the technique of measuring fundamental 
frequency' by comparing tlie photographic representation of the elec- 
trical analogue of sound pressure of a sound wave with the electrical 
analogue of the sound pressure of a knowm frequency generated by a. 
pure tone oscillator. In general, the direct measuring devices are easier 
to use and quicker but not as accurate as the comparison technique. 

f Uxe (^penment requires comparative rather than absolute meas- 
urements, len diere is a definite advantage in using comparison pro- 
«d«rcs rather tlian taking two direct measures and comparing them. 
Then. too. i>o.ntcr-type instruments such as are often used in direct 
rne™ents limit the precision with which a measurement can be 
Zfu ^ 7 .^J^bration of such dials is dependent upon 

friability to the same 
ZZL "^<^^^“res can be made with precision by 

Tanl IZZrr measurements arc taken by 

allv uke7on comparison techniques will usu- 

ally ukc longer. £ the added precision is unnecessary, then the ease of 
measurement makes tlie direct method preferable ^ 

Absolute measutemenu depend upon die ability o£ the itutm- 
tnen to eppxoxttnate the standard, used i„ .he m LrLeL. The 
..andatd. used for ssetghtns. for example, are the standard kilogram 
°h» 1^01“ ‘lie .National Bu.eau of Standards in Wasliington, 
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D.C. A scale used in an empirical investigation should be calibrated 
to a standard weight before the weighing begins. 

If a machine is designed to measure the frequency of sound waves 
it must be calibrated in similar fashion against some standard sound 
wave. The standard wave may be generated by a pure tone generator 
or by a tuning fork, but even this standard must be periodically 
checked against a more basic standard. A student should be able to 
document the basic standards of his laboratory back to an authorita- 
tive standard such as the National Bureau of Standards. The student 
in his laboratory is in something of the same position as the house- 
holder attempting to measure time with a dozen clocks and watches. 
Should the householder build a clock he would have to check its ac- 
curacy against some standard. Radio time may be a good standard 
time for the householder; but if the measurements are more critical, 
the householder would have to trace the source of tire radio stations 
time standard. Even the most elaborate and expensive electronic equip- 
ment prepared and checked by reputable commercial firms must I^e 
checked for accuracy against suitable standards before research is 
based on their use. 

Many measurements in speei.ii v j j.vrrihn 

-ji f„_ /^vamole the measurement of energy distnbu- 

.... 

• , * ;r*Vtprpnt in their construction. Certainly an 

instruments have inertia inherent n npedle to 

mechanical measuring devices such as those requiring a needle to 
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D.C. A scale used in an empirical investigation should be calibrated 
to a standard weight before the weighing begins. 

If a machine is designed to measure tlie frequency of sound waves 
it must be calibrated in similar fashion against some standard sound 
wave. The standard wave may be generated by a pure tone generator 
or by a tuning fork, but even this standard must be periodically 
checked against a more basic standard. A student should be able to 
document the basic standards of his laboratory back to an authorita- 
tive standard such as the National Bureau of Standards. The student 
in his laboratory is in something of the same position as the house- 
holder attempting to measure time with a dozen clocks an wat es. 
Should the householder build a clock he would have to check its ac- 
curacy against some standard. Radio time may be a good standard 
time for the householder: but if the measurements are more cri.icak 
the householder would have to trace the source of the radio station s 
time standard. Even the most elaborate and expensive 
ment prepared and checked by reputable h 

checked for accuracy against suitable standards before research is 
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To test the frequenq^ response characteristics of instruments that 
measure the sound ivave, for example, pure sinusoidal signals of vary- 
ing frequencies can be measured and the deviation from tliis sinusoi- 
dal form in measurements will indicate the response characteristics of 
the instruments. The ideal for such a study is an apparatus that re- 
sponds with equal accuracy to all frequencies and gives a measure 
proportional to the quantity being measured. This ideal is called a 
linear response. Most instruments do not have a linear response 
through all frequencies from zero to infinity because of the effect of 
the natural resonance of the system. Typically when a measure ap- 
proaches the natural resonance frequenq' there is an amplification of 
the frequenc)' response and as the measure recedes tliere is a corre- 
sponding damping effect. In electrical instrumentation it is some- 
times possible to introduce compensating circuits that balance out 
the response characteristics of the original apparatus and increase the 
linear response characteristics of the instrumentation. 

In making measurements that require accuracy through time of 
rapidly fluctuating quantities the response of the entire apparatus is 
of crucial importance. Although checks of the component parts indi- 
vidually may indicate good response diaracteristics the entire system 
should be coupled together and tested in the final check. 

SU.MMARY 

Data for an empirical research project in speech may be collected 
in a wide variety of ways. But basically all of these methods may be 
divided into two classes depending upon whether the observ'ations are 
made indirectly or directly. ^Vhen gathering data indirectly the stu- 
dent must depend upon the observations of other people for his in- 
formation. He may use documents and statistical records in much the 
same way that a historian or a critic would use tliem. The main 
tediniques for indirect observation, however, are the interview and 
Uie qiicsiionnaire. The interview may be structured by a checklist 
and the interview itself conducted to hold as many variables as possi- 
ble constant or be open-ended and relatively unstructured. Tire ques- 
tionnaire can also be either a diecklist or open-ended. Objective ques- 
tions are useful for gathering factual material. The open-ended inter- 
view and questionnaire is useful for the discovery of attitudes and 
values. Interviews tend to be more thorough and expensive than 
questionnaires whidi generally yield a laiger sample with the same 
c.xficnditure of time, money, and effort. 

Tlic siudcm who obierva the events under study directly may 
ineVe quehtative or quantitative descriptions of these events or he 
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mi) use a combination of both The researcher using the direct ob- 
scr\ational technique selects the phenomenon he ^^lshes to stud) and 
then obsenes it as carcfiill) as he can The major problems to be faced 
in such a stud) deal sMih c\plaining the presence of the obserser to 
the people iinoKcd in the event, deciding whether to be a participant 
or noiipirticipini observer, and recording ilie data 

The direct observational techniques are often useful m opening 
up a new area of research Studies of this i)pe can furnish h)potheses 
for stud) b) cxperiincnlal inctliods Sucli studies can furnish leads in 
regard to relevant and irrelevant variables and ma) indicate the kinds 
of quantifications appropriate to further research The next step in a 
continuing program of research might v\cll be the quanti cation o 
direct observations of the si>cctli plicnomenon under stud) Evalua 
lions have been quantified m several vva)S Labeling the event with a 
number rather than an evaluative word like good or excellent, rank 
mg the events in order of excellence, making paired comparison and 
rating the events on a scale, are representative techniques used in 
gathering evaluative data 

^Ve must drau a clear .hcorot.cal d.st.nct.on between an est.ma 
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inten’al scale, the Thurstone, Lickert, and Guttman scales. Closely 
related to attitude scaling is die svork of Osgood and his associates in 
developing a scale to quantify meaning called the semantic differ- 
ential. 

Content analysis is a way of quantifying obscrv'ations of spcccli 
events by carefully defining a unit of the plicnomenon and then set- 
ting up significant categories into whicli the units arc sorted. If the 
discovery that there arc twice as many units sorted into category 1 
than there are in category 2 allows for significant inferences about 
the events under study this technique is successful. If the assumption 
that each unit represents an equal amount of the relevant variables 
under study can be made, then the content analysis procedure will 
result in a measurement. 

Instruments have been used to gather and tabulate data, to aid 
in measuring variables, in manipulating and controlling variables, 
and to simulate speech events. ^Iuch of the measurement in speech 
required instruments to aid the rescardier in his obscrv'ations. 

The large number of tests, scales, rating blanks, category systems, 
and instruments used by researchers in speech indicate the practical 
importance of such aids to observation in the collection of data for 
empirical studies. The work on these practical problems is so volumi- 
nous, detailed, and technical that this chapter contains only a surv'cy 
of the major techniques to indicate some of the more important ways 
in which data have been collected. 
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Projects 

I) Select a thesis using cither intcrsiens or questionnaires that has been 
submitted for an adsanced degree at )our school Write a short paper eval 
uating 

a) the questions that uere asked 

b) the interpretation of the ansuers 

2^ Select a subiect from )OUr area of interest that you could study by 
jL) oeiect a suujtti II ; Writp t short statement that uould 

use of direct obsers ational techniques W nh^prver 

nication Write a short paper evaluating th g X ) 

usefulness of the results ^ standardized tests 

4) select a research ^ ^.r^.per evaluating the validity 

to quantify important '’anaWes 

and reliability of the J usefulness of the tests 

test manuals to get a complete p event that vou are interested 

5) Selett a variable „hich this variable might be 

in and write a short paper discus g > 

quantiHed , , an analvsis of the standardized 

6) Select one of the following indicating which 

tests 4iat are available in this area WnK a^^ho p p 

standardized test is in your opinion 


a) articulation 

b) listening 

c) critical thinking 

d) personality 

e) intelligence 

f) hearing 


OUESTIONS TOR DISCUSSION 

^ A H^antages of vanous scales designed to 

I) Discuss the advantages and disadvantages 

quantify attitudes or meaning 
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2) What is the difference between an equal-appearing inten'al scale and 
a direct-in ter\'al scale? 

3) If you were teaching a first course in your area of interest what kinds 
of test questions would you use— open ended (essay) or check response (ob- 
jective)? \Vhy? 

4) What kinds of information about speecli and theatre would be useful 
enough to students and teachers so that a master’s thesis that used the ques- 
tionnaire or interview method to gather the information would be justified? 

5) What would be tlie advantages and disadvantages in trying to quan* 
tify observations of play production technique by studying rehearsals? 

6) "What would be the advantages and disadvantages in trying to quan- 
tify audience reaction during the performance of a play or during the de- 
livery of a speech? 

7) Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of a rating scale or blank 
as an aid in evaluating voice quality, speeches, oral reading, or acting? 

8) List and discuss five hypothetical situations in which raters might be 
asked to both describe and appraise on the same rating scale. 

9) Compare and contrast the semantic differential witli the Thurstone- 
type attitude scale- 

10) Evaluate the statement, "While a content analysis of a play or speech 
is similar, in some rcspecu, to a qualitative critical study, the crucial differ- 
ence is that the content analysis is more objective and therefore more scien- 
tific." 

1 1) Evaluate the statement, "Machines that quantify the audience’s reac- 
tion to a play or speech by having each member of the audience press a but- 
ton or push a lever arc useless because the situation is so unnatural the audi- 
ence is atypical." 



CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


PLANNING, CONDUCTING, AND 
REPORTING EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 


DOING EiVIPIRICAL RESEARCH 
FINDING A QUESTION FOR STUDY 

cratic as the historians the critics communi- 

the voice-science laboratory or the p hnnharard in 

is often no less creative and haphazard in 

cafons-research f l.storian His work is by no means al- 

his work than the critic or 

ways as straighttonvard as h investigation of hypotheses 

be sure, important work can researchers. Reading extensively in the 
already formulated by othe ^ hypothesis for investigation 

literature of a “ fion procedure and research design. Such 

and a suitable nf although there is some danger that a 

work is necessary and imp mechanical and 

research project dcvetoP or hypotheses for future 

Sterile insofar as general g 

research is concerned. questions for research is often 

The discovery of sign j„ore random searching 

the result of a more ac . instances may be struck by a con- 

procedure. The inves ig curious about some phenomenon, 

tradiction or he may events that he wishes to study. At first 

He begins by obsemng unsystematic but the more he 

these observations certain features of the events 

works with the hemns to systematize his observations. He tries 

intrigue him. j techniques that will yield sounder data. He 

to develop " rtain variables. In short, he is in the middle of 

begins to „eHod of preparation. During the course of the 

an active. ^^'^''''^J^f.VobseiAes carefully, alert to the parado.vical or 
preparatory experiment tell him something. He is not 

strange, ,nexpected or the unplanned, rather he is <> 

disturbed by the P moments. When he gets sucli a hint 

the possibility o in\cstigator grasps the implications and fo - 

from his work tne b 
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lows them up. This moment of finding a significant lead is one of the 
most important and exciting features of empirical research. A lead 
may come only after an extended period of frustration. It may come 
by accident or, seemingly, through luck, but it usually comes only 
after the researcher has prepared the way by first trying this and then 
that and actively manipulating his research. 

Hitting upon something exciting after such a period of prepara* 
tion is of course analogous to the moment of insight discussed in 
Chapter 7. A hunch of this sort will serve as the central question for 
more sharply focused and systematic rcscarcli activity. 

After the discover^' of a significant question for investigation, the 
researcher continues with essentially the same procedure as before. 
Again he tries to break out of old mental sets when they prove fniit- 
less, again he tries various approaches, observing carefully and day- 
dreaming about his problems as he shaves or drives to work. Again he 
keeps in close touch with his experiments, alert to any communication 
from them. 

The second moment of insight is the one that may yield a possi- 
ble answer to his question. Now, he, indeed, has a hypothesis that he 
can submit to experimental test. Not only that but he has a wealth of 
practical know-how to help him plan the experimental design. He 
knows the pitfalls to watch for in quantifying variables. He knows a 
great deal about the subjects or the responses he is studying. He can 
now proceed to draw up an experimental design that will enable him 
to extract the maximum amount of information and develop a sta- 
tistical treatment to aid in interpreting the data. 

FINDING A topic: CASE STUDY ONE 

Seldom do empirical researchers in the behavioral sciences reveal 
the way they have made important discoveries. However, Skinner (7) 
has written in detail about how he came to the discoveries that he 
reported in his book The Behavior of Organisms.^ Skinner’s work 
exemplifies the active, change-direction, haphazard, and indirect na- 
ture of empirical research and the way in which topics for investiga- 
tion can be developed, 

Skinner began with a general notion that he would look for "law- 
ful processes in the behavior of the intact organism." He used rats for 
his subjects. To aid in the investigation he built a gadget that released 
the rat from a dark tunnel into the light. Skinner then undertook to 
observ'e the exploratory action of the rat when modified by food, and 
frightening dick s on other occasions. He was hopeful that he could 

iThe use of footnotes and citations to .u- ... e 

Ihc recommended procedure for articles in the JSHC^and 
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discover reaction patterns that were lawful. After carefully timing the 
reactions of rats coming out of tlie dark tunnel into the light under 
these conditions Skinner came to the conclusion that the major result 
of his efforts to this point was the discovery that some of his rats had 
babies. (In short, he found no lawful processes.) The way the baby 
rats behaved next attracted his attention. They acted like certain muti- 
lated cats in previous animal experiments. Skinner changed the direc- 
tion of his study. He decided to study “the postural reflexes of young 
rats." The first reflex that intrigued him was the result of pulling a 
baby rat's tail. Skinner found that if he held a young rat in the palm 
of one hand and gently pulled its tail, the rat would lean forward and 
then lunge forward sharply so as to pull loose an eap in ° * 

But again his investigations came to a dead end. His -xt pproac^ 
was a modification of his earlier effort. He built - eight-foot „nway 
of light wood and mounted it on glass plates 

moved the runway also moved. The movemen^ of this runway were 
recorded on a kymograph. The long runway ^ 

tunnel which was equipped with a soun ^ 

number of trials measuring the reaction of f 

As his investigations proceeded 

from the front of his the rat to run back to the 

trial, so he built a back alley that 

starting place by himself. reached a dead end. Skinner 

Again the resear* measurements. In addition, 

could find no regularity or pat 
he was annoyed because *e ra s t^uW^oben 

The delay was bothersome b research, he began to 

eliminate it. Alert to this s ig orderly changes. Skinner had 

time these delays. They seeme movements 

his flrst major insight. of delay measurements alone." 

and began to run rats for investigate and for this question 

He now had a new ^^mbersome. After several 

his present apparatus was ^hat he could sa^e himself 

modifications of equipmen having them reach into a covered 

further work by feeding co^nvell that Skinner was again moti- 

tray. This covered tray pushing a tray cover v'as not a 

vated to change his V-'-Qr The rats had learned to reach 

normal part of a rat’s eating e Perhaps they could 

into the covered tray in order g -dded a le>er mechanism that 
leam a more complicated routine. He added 

the rat had to push to get his food. le^er to receive the food and 

The rats did learn to pre 
Skinner’s investigation was go g 
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magazine jammed and the rat did not receive his reward for pushing 
the lever. When Skinner discovered the jammed mechanism he 
promptly repaired it, but the record made by the rat as he at first 
diminished the rate of his presses on the lever and then stopped press- 
ing it altogether, caused Skinner to have his second major insight. He 
began to jam his mechanism on purpose. He called tiie record of 
diminishing behavior an “extinction cun'e” and said, "I can easily 
recall the excitement of that first extinction curve. I had made con- 
tact with Pavlov at lastl" Now Skinner had a hypothesis tliat he could 
test in systematic fashion. He built four sound-proof ventilated boxes 
and was on his ivay to “intensive study of conditioned reflexes in 
skeletal behavior,*' 

The results of these experiments were embodied in his book The 
Behavior of Organisms and were part of the impressive contributions 
of Skinnerian psychology, 

Skinner sums up his experience as a researcher in the following 
principles. 


1. When you run onto something interesting, drop everything 
else and study it. 

2. Some ways of doing researclr are easier than others. 

3. Some people are lucky, 

4. Apparatuses sometimes break down. 

Given the present state of empirical research into the higher 
mental processes, these principles of Skinner's embody, perhaps, bet- 
ter pnde-hnes for the researcher in speech than a le^ed mono- 

X'o"r?. P^>- 

began with a general notion of what he wanted to study 
7ai rn“l r““l He got several 
havior td r"> fi ?? ® ‘heir be- 

r h^h r ‘ 

atom a eo„ r'“' r ‘^■‘1 ■»“ speculate 

ebh vfmfr r , hypothesis to test with 

ditions bat f<»“- experimental con- 

t^rntLs design. As he proceeded with his 

thm tiered InT O"" ‘‘“y ‘hat interested him and 

that seemed s gmficant, and so he changed his focus, dropped every- 

thmg else, and began to study it. He had experienced his tost insight 
:r fmsm^y.”' => ‘'Snihcln: tju^es- 

A^in, he continued his active approach, and, as he proceeded 
with his experimentation he demonstrated at various tim« the be- 
pithng operation of serendipity-, he art of finding one thing while 
looking for someihing else. Wien his machine jammed, he capitalized 
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on the accident, and Mhen he got an extinction cur\e, he grasped 
the implications He sa^v that he had made contact with Pa\Io\ He 
had a ii)pothcsis to put to empirical test Noi\ he was ready for the 
question of hoA\ many nts how man) trials per rat, and what sta 
tistical treatment of the data would be most suitable to test the h) 
pothesis He could safel) build his four Skinner boxes and go to work 


FINDING A TOPIC CASE STLDa T1\0 

The wa) Berg (2) found the topic for his doctoral dissertation 
illustrates the cream e and acme cliaracterisiics of the preliminar) 
scardiing in an empirical study Berg began, in a general wa), to 
stud) small group behaMor In a group methods seminar he was 
guen a small task oriented group to stud) The group was part of 
a discussion course and the same induiduals worked together on 
various projects for a period of se\eral months ^ part of their 
couise work Berg obsersed the group as it met and kept a tape re 

cording of Its work sessions At first he was intrigued by the emergence 
of roles in the Icaderless group He i^atclied for signs o ro e co ision, 
ambiguit), and stabilization To help him sjstematize his observa 

tions he beiran to keep a quantified record of the interactions in 
ons, he began P ^ des eloped by Bales After several 

the group using the categor) sjsiem ae p y j j 

o i o j.oc cppmpd to come to a dead end 

weeks of such observation Ins studies seem the 

At this point during a seminar meeting he was discussing the 
At this po , g sessions seemed chaotic and dis 

group and remarked that ^ lost or did 

organized Group ^ member, seemed to Berg to 

not seem to be gettmg an>«he 

free associate a good deal a expressed it the group 

until they were often far afi The members of the semi 

seemed to ha^e a short ^“ent ^p^ attention span ivith 

nar .vere struck b) ^/^^e^g decided to drop his stud) of 
an individuals attention spa ^ attention span He 

role emergence and concentra meetings and clock 

began by using /of time die group spent consider 

mg with a stop watch the ^ The groups average atlen 

mg a topic The results we T ^ ^ continued timing 

tion span was about one hnt^seemed to be s)stematic van 

the attention span he Parcel' ^ vamtions seemed 

ations m the length of time ev me topic and the 

to be a function of the mem mteffonze the topics to check 

kind of topic It was He dea e^ substantive, procedural, 

his hunch He classified t ^ numbering s)stem to indi 

and irrelevant categories He plaang the mem 

cate which member introduce ^ateeorv whenever he introductd 
bers number in the appropriate categor) 
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a new topic, Berg was able to keep track of both the length of time 
devoted to topics introduced by each member and in each category. The 
term was very nearly over and Berg decided to code all the records 
of the group's meetings with his category system. The results of the 
pilot investigation were promising. The group’s attention span was 
not only short but it was remarkably stable over all meetings. Other 
interesting patterns were suggested by the data, such as: various mem- 
bers seemed to specialize in introducing certain kinds of topics; early 
in its life the group seemed to demote equal amounts of time to topics 
introduced by leader contenders but after one member had emerged 
as leader, the group seemed to devote more time to topics introduced 
by the leader and less time to the topics introduced by the unsuc- 
cessful leader contenders. 

The observational technique promised to yield useful informa- 
tion, so Berg turned to the question of its reliability. He trained other 
observers to use his category system and checked the reliability of 
the results. In the process he worked out some refinements and de- 
veloped a clearer and more reliable set of categories. When his cate- 
gory system proved reliable he had a method of investigation as well 
as a focus for his work. He decided to make "A Descriptive Analysis 
of the Distribution and Duration of Themes Discussed by the Task- 
Oriented, Small Group.” He was ready to make records of many differ- 
ent groups in different contexts and begin his systematic investiga- 
tion. 

Of course another way to find a topic is to search the literature 
for clues. A worthwhile study can also result from a replication of a 
previous study to further examine a hypothesis partially supported 
by the research. Once a fruitful line of investigation has been opened 
up, considerable further research may be indicated. In such cases, 
the student should still be alert to find better methods of observ'ation 
and quantification. He would do well to remember Skinner's principle 
that some methods of doing research are easier than others and he 
should watcli for tlie unexpected or acddenial that can lead to new 
discoveries. 

Empiriral researchers in speech have investigated a wide range 
o topics. To give some indication of this range and tlic nature 
of topics msestigated by this method here is a list of representative 
titles of master s theses rc|)ortcd in Speech Monographs 


A Comparaii\c Study of Several Procedures for Scaline 
uhtion 


Artic- 


Jud;;ments of Stmterin^ 
Audio-VuuoJ Cues. 


Frequency from Audio. Visual, and 
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Spcccli Defects among Gifted Children 
Ps)chosocial Factors m Functional Articulation Disorders Re 
\calcd through Parent Intcrvieus 

A Comparison of the Bekesj T)pe Test with Regers Monau 
ral Test or Fouler s Binaural Test for Recruitment 

Liprcading Performance as a Function of Light Le\els 
An Experimental Stud) of tJie Habitual and Natural Pitch 
Lcscis of Untrained Speakers 

A Comparatne Stud) of Techniques of Data Reduction from 
Cincfluorograms of Normal Velopharyngeal Functions Exposed at 
Different Film Speeds 

Some Acoustic Correlates of Hoarseness 
The Relationship betuecn Some Aspects of Communicatiae 
Speaking and Coramunicatiae Listening in Freshmen Men and 
Women 

The Relauon between Sentence Order and the Comprehen 
Sion of Written English 

Mediated Attitudes as Indices of Noncongruity Factors in At 


titude Change _ , , 

An Expenmenml Stud) of the Effects of Trustworthtness and 

"^‘’V”t!:rn";;:^'Telg of a Forced Chotce Scale for 

“'Tn^^^pmiental Study of the Relat.omh.p between a Con 
rctous and an Unconscom Measure of Aud.ence Rerponre to a 

Motion Picture Film _ , » 

An Imestigation of the Effects of Personality Sex and Age 

A^luSrSunly^o! UnnL^^^ 

^^‘‘rRrrd"rl“"S— produeno^ Huttref and 
a; Alt's- Sutey^'and tt'X.c'syrdtes.s of Current 


CONDUCTING THE STUDY 

preplanning inerature of h.s field for the pre 

The student should search develops an interest 

\ious a\ork done in the area o searching the researcli lit 

m a general area For examp ’ . j notion to in\estigate 

erature on small group as He as as also search 

something relating to the attention span Tlie student 

mg for the avork done on i bj the time he makes his 

should haae this search largely i 
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detailed and specific plans for his research project. Usually these plans 
are %vritten out and often are submitted to the graduate sdiool 
for formal approval. The blueprint for the study is called a “pros- 
pectus.” Chapters 8 and 9 deal with the scholar’s method for research- 
ing the records of the past. The same rigorous techniques are to be 
applied by the student in his search for previous empirical investiga- 
tions in his area of study. 

The student should try to find studies that are pertinent to his 
research in two different ways. First, he should find out what has been 
done in the study of the same general topic. Thus, if he is studying 
stuttering severity by the use of direct estimation scaling procedures, 
he will search for studies that have dealt with quantification of stut- 
tering severity, regardless of the technique of quantification that was 
employed. Secondly, he will also be interested in studies employing 
the same procedures to study different materials. Thus, he will want 
to know about the use of direct estimation scaling procedures in 
studies of articulation problems. 

The student will find the results of his search of the previous 
literature useful in drawing up the research proposal or prospectus 
that he submits to the graduate faculty for review and approval. 
He will also find the previous research helpful in the selection of 
quantification procedures and statistical treatments. 

Even if the student finds suggestions about statistical interpre- 
tations in his search of the literature he should get the most compe- 
tent statistical advice that he can as he plans his extensive research 
project. New developments in statistics are coming with great rapid- 
ity and are adding considerable refinement and precision to the de- 
sign and interpretation of empirical studies in speecli. The student 
should get statistical advice early during the planning stages of his 
study. :Many institutions have statistical centers that furnish graduate 
students and faculty members with advice on these matters. Even 
where such centers are not available students can usually find pro- 
fessional help with these problems. 

If the student obtains a statistician to help with both the design 
of his study and with the computations, he should become thoroughly 
conversant with the statistical treatments used. He needs to get a 
clear understanding of how the problem is being set up and solved. 
He should not abdicate his responsibility by having a statistician 
“lake care of the statistics.” In a sense, if he publishes the results of 
his study, he testifies as to his expertise in the use of the statistics 
reported in the article. In addition, the inductive and deductive 
phases of a study arc so closely related that the student must be able 
to talk intelligently to his statistical advisers about his study. 
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THE PROSPrcrUS 

TIic final prospectus sliould be prepared ivith considerable care 
and according to the recommended form of tlie graduate school. 
This prospectus 'vvill be prepared after tlie research is clearly focused 
and the preplanning well advanced. Earlier drafts of the prospectus 
should aid the student as he uorks through his study and consults 
vith his advisers about the selection of the subjects, quantification 
procedures, statistical interpretations, and the administration of the 
study. 

The student ma) v\cll begin as Berg did with an idea developed 
in a seminar that leads to a preliminary investigation of a general 
problem. After he has come upon a question such as “How long is 
a small group's attention span?" he might draft a preliminary pro- 
spectus. As he continues his work, perhaps with a pilot study, he should 
come to a greater understanding of his problem and be able to de- 
velop another draft of a prospectus or a planning paper that he can 
use for his own good as a map. This prospectus can be evaluated by 
his peers and his adv iser and his study can be revised in light of these 
evaluations. At this point, he is ready to wTite the final prospectus 
which blueprints his study and which is submitted for die approval 
of his department and the graduate scliool. 

This final prospectus should include a statement of the pur- 
pose of the study, a justification of its worth, and a description of 
the method and design to be used in the project. If the study is de- 
signed to searcli for information and not to test a hypothesis, the 
purpose of the project can be stated in the form of a question, such 
as “^Vhat is the status of the discussion courses in speech departments 


in colleges and universities 


of the United States?" If the study is de- 


signed to test a hjpotliesis, the purpose of the study can be stated 
in terms of the hypothesis, such as, "The use of meprobamate will 
be a beneficial adjunct to stuttenng therapy.” Of course a survey study 
or a search for factual material can be explained as a test of a hy- 
pothesis. The student might suggest that h.s quest.onna.re m regard 
to discussion courses is designed to test the hypothesis that these 
counes are low status in relation to such courses as rhetoric argii- 
mentation, public speaking, and history 
dress courses': He need do so ~ 

::\:;ri^nr ;“ur“e oTthe study as well as a hypothesis Indeed 
a question is 

hk plan for Tlmdy thaUs essentially an attempt to describe what is 
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the case, he may try to force his study into the experimental pattern. 
In short, not all empirical studies need to test a hypothesis. However, 
if the study is designed to test a hypothesis, then a clear statement 
of that hypothesis in operational terms is a very important feature 
of the prospectus. 

After clearly stating the purpose of his study, either as a question 
or in terms of an alternate hypothesis, the prospectus next contains 
a section discussing the worth of the study. The search of the litera- 
ture for previous research bearing on the subject matter or the pro- 
posed method is useful in the section justifying the researdi pro- 
posal. If the area has not been studied, this justification section 
must answer the question "Why is this problem worth studying?" A 
corollary’ question is, "If this problem is worth studying, why has it 
been overloohed so long?" Should the area have been intensively 
studied, the student must answer the question, "In what way do 
you hope to add anything new to all the work that has been done?" 
A second major question to be dealt with in this section is "^\^ly is 
this research method worthwhile?" If the method has not been used 
in previous research, he must answer the corollary question “Why 
do you think this untested method will work?" If the method has 
been often used he must answer the question "How do you hope to 
add anything significant when you arc using the same research 
techniques that have often been used in the past?" 

If the subject has not been studied previously the student should 
develop an argument to demonstrate its importance by criteria ex- 
ternal to the previous research and then he can suggest that since this 
important area has not been investigated there is all the more reason 
to do so. Should the subject have been intensively studied previously, 
the student must demonstrate that his work will add a new dimen- 
sion to previous results and he can then suggest that the intensive 
study of the area is evidence that it is an important one and to make 
a contribution to such an important area would certainly be worth- 
while. 

If the student is using a new method of investigation, he must 
demonstrate its feasibility and he can then argue that his study will 
have as an important byproduct the development of a new research 
technique in the area. If the method has been used very often he 
may be able to demonstrate that its popularity is soundly grounded 
and that it is the most appropriate and best method available. 

The next section of the prospectus is the most important and 
describes the events to be observed, and the observ’aiional tech- 
niques to be used, the research design, and the statistical interpre- 
tations tliat will be made, lltc student deselops the actual blueprint 
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of his study at this point in his prospectus. He deals with such mat- 
ters as the number of subjects, their cliaracteristics, the use of con- 
trols, the tests, measures, evaluations, or estimations to be used, the 
replication of the study, the use of parametric or nonpararaetric 
statistics, and the confidence level to be used in testing the null hy- 
potliesis. In short the prospectus is a plan that outlines the main 
decisions made in preplanning tlie design of a study. A sample pro- 
spectus for an empirical study is to be found in the appendix. 

Quite often the postdoctoral investigator faces a similar prob- 
lem in drawing up a request for a grant to support his work. He 
may wish to apply to a governmental agency, a foundation, or a 
university for sucli a grant. He will need to draft a request outlining 
his study. These research proposals are usually less formally struc- 
tured tlian a graduate student’s prospectus but they often deal vvith 
the same topics. Tlie proposals for support for a research project 
or program are often more extended but they generally include an 
explanation of die purpose of the project, an indication of its im- 
portance, including some reference to previous work, a discussion of 
why this particular research program should be undertaken at this 
particular institution by this particular set of researchers, a precise 
and detailed description of the research work envisioned in the pro- 
posal. and, the most important departure from the graduate stu- 
dent’s prospectus, a detailed budget of the use to be made of the 
money requested. A checklist of items to keep in mind when draft- 
ing a request for a grant is to be found in the appendix. 


MOBILIZING RESOURCES FOR THE STUDY 

Decisions about such matters as the subjects to be used iu the 
study need to be made by balancing theoretical factor aga.nst prao 
may neea m T-u. student must plan a study that he can do 

tiral considerattons. The stude it jear 

vvith the resources at his disposal, t r 

witn tne resources n the resources necessary to 

in his prospectus that he ca 

complete the study.) Can he g S subjects from various 

study? tVouId It be etter S tical? Are there organized 

sectors of the ^ nould furnish subjects for the study? 

groups in the community tha ^ ts in classes can usually be 

Can the subjects be «ions and do the tasks set 

motivated to attend the expe community do the 

for them.) *e subjec. adminisLuon of 

same? Is it possible [t places and times that assure 

tests? Such space should be a P experimental 

that potential subjects wi soundproof room in the 

sessions. If the study must be done in 
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Speech clinic or voicc*science laboratory, can arrangements be made 
to bring the subjects to these places? \VilI the researcher have to 
arrange transportation? Are the rooms or laboratories busy during 
most of die day and available only in the evenings and on sveeU ends 
for the study? ^NTiat effect will this have on the availability of sub- 
jects? If students from classes arc used, how mudi time will the in- 
struaors allow during class periods for necessary explanation and 
actual testing? ^\Tiat effect will the use of classes have on the sample 
selected? 

A special question is “How large should the sample be?" Here 
again the theoretical must be balanced with the praaical. In some 
cases, an increase in sample size results in considerable gains in infor- 
mation. In other cases, a rather large increase of sample size will not 
increase the amount of information to any great degree and the 
added cost of the larger sample may be unwarranted. 

MAKING OBSERVATIONS 

A second important set of decisions that need to be made in the 
preplanning stages, involves when to make observ^ations. Sometimes 
tests or evaluations or measures need to be taken before the experi- 
ment proper begins. Usually such preexperi mental observations arc 
used to furnish a basis for comparison with similar postexperimcntal 
observations or as a basis for matching pairs of subjects or control 
and experimental groups in an attempt to control relev’ant s'ariables. 
Decisions need to be made about svhere and how such preexperi- 
mental observau'ons or tests will be conducted- Can the entire 
group be assembled and given the test? Would it be better to try 
to schedule smaller groups at different times? Will giving the tests 
or making the esaluations or taking the measurements at different 
times introduce an unwanted variable? How long will it take to evalu- 
ate the data before the experiment proper can be run? 

Often observ’ations are made during the experiment. These may 
be o^erver's ratings, measures, or evaluations as the experimental 
actirit^' is in progress. In some experiments the subject may make a 
record that serv’es as part of the data of the experiment. Sometimes 
the experimental activity is interrupted for questionnaires or inter- 
viesvs about the activity. The scheduling of experiments and the 
rooms available for sudi work pose an important adminbtrative 
problem- If obsersers arc going to watch the experiment, they must 
be scheduled and given a suitable environment in which to make 
their observations. Thc)' will probably need at least some briefing, 
and perhaps some training, before the experiment- If apparatus is 
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used in tlic study it must be carefully calibrated and checked out 
before use. If changes in the apparatus seem necessary, never try 
more than one change at a time. Generally, if the hardware is work- 
ing properly during tlic course of obser\’^ation it is wise to leave well 
enough alone. A carefully prepared checklist of things to do during 
the course of an experiment is extremely helpful both in studies using 
instrumentation and those using more direct observation techniques. 

A most important feature of observations made during the course 
of a study is the keeping of records. Laboratory notebooks should 
be of good quality and permanently bound, if the experimenter is 
recording day-to-day obscr\’ations. Loose-leaf notebooks will not stand 
tlie rough day-to-day usage they get in an extended research project. 
If the study requires man> routine evaluations or measurements, spe- 
cial blanks can b6 prepared to record them. Data should be entered 
directly into the record at the time of obser\'ation in permanent ink. 
Notebooks and records of observations made during the course of 
the experiment should contain the name of the observer and the date 
of the obsenMtion. Every record should be clearly identified. Dupli- 
cate copies of these work sheets should be made. The loss of su^ 
records before the study is completed could mean the loss of months 
of work. A filing s)stem for the records of observations made during 


the study is indispensable. , . 

Obsen-ations may also be made after the expenment, as m the 
case of a reapplication of certain evaluations, tests, and meamres to 
check the remits of the experimental treatment. Here agam such 
practical matters as scheduling the time and f 

lions is quite important. Must the preexper.mental ^ 

replicated closely? Should all of the postexpenmental 
epiicatea ciose y follow-up procedures should be 

be taken at the same ™ ^ ^ postexperimental 

developed tor the subjects who “ , P,, ,hat a 

testing or evaluations? experimental, can drop out 

percentage of each group, con P ^ 

along the way without damag g follow-up procedures to 

that the groups remain Pj^^Xve other "responsibilities 

allow those who become ill, or ® , observations, to be in- 

at the scheduled time for postexpenmental observ 


eluded in the experiment. 


ADMINISTERING THE STUDY ^ carefully planned study can 

The most brilliantly conceiv student must be prepared 

> astray during its admm.stratiom Jbe^^^^^ 

» adapt to these administrate p 
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niques are used to inform subjects of the time and place that they 
are to report for the study some may not appear. Tliis problem can 
be minimized by clear verbal briefings, reminder cards or letters, 
and telephone reminders shortly before the study begins. If a mini- 
mum number of subjects is required, then the student would be wise 
to schedule more subjects than he needs. For example, if the study 
involves the effect of dianging sire on group discussions and the 
student needs groups of five for a certain part of his study, he would 
do svell to schedule six potential subjects to be sure that five will be 
on hand. He can always explain the situation and dismiss one subject 
if all six appear. 

The subjects need to be oriented to the study. They svill usually 
be curious and, sometimes, a bit on their guard. The explanation 
should account for every feature of the study, and whates'cr the sub- 
jects are required to do should appear plausible within the frame- 
work of this explanation. The explanation should be standardized 
throughout the study, for one way to manipulate a variable is to 
change the set of the subjects during their orientation. If the student 
unwittingly changes the mental set of his subjects while giving them 
preliminary directions, he may change a reles'ant variable that he 
would prefer to keep constant. Typical questions should be handled 
Vkith standard replies if possible and unexpected questions must be 
answered carefully with an eye to the effect on the study. 

Checklists of administrative duties that need to be handled dur- 
ing the study are helpful. Space requirements should be checked out, 
scheduled, and then rechecked before the experiment. Even so, some 
r^ms may become unavailable during the course of the study and 
alt^ate rooms should be kept in reserve if possible. Always the 
student should allow himself some flexibility of operation for the 
unexpe^ occurrence or some of his data may be lost. 

If instrumentation is required for the study, additional trouble 
an be expected from periodic malfunaions. Even such a simple 
zs a tape recorder can prose troublesome and must constanUy 
be cliea^ to TOke sure it is working properly. Careful adrainistra- 
tion of the study can overcome to some extent the problems of psy- 
cholc^cal bias discussed in Chapter H. If necessary, the observers 
may be kept ^ive about which subjects are experimental and which 
arc controls. The tabulation of results may also be done by research 
assistant wlio do not know these things. If the student aLinisters 
the study and does most of the obsenaUons himself he must deal 
with this problem as carefully as possible. 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 

TAnULATINC RESULTS 

The first step in interpretation of the results of an empirical 
study is to work out a clear and efficient method of tabulation. Data 
from laboratory' notebooks or test forms or evaluation scales can 
then be transferred to these tabulation sheets for final processing. 
In some instances large cardboard sheets can be used to tabulate 
the results of a study. In other cases regular dittoed tabulation 
forms on 8^/, by 11 sheets are more efficient. The mathematical in* 
terpretations that arc to be made from the results will determine, 
to some extent, the most helpful sort of tabulation method for the 
student. If he is using a certain statistical formula, he should tabulate 
the results so that they transfer easily into the formula. If the results 
arc to be presented in forms of percentages, graphs, or tables, the 
methods of tabulation should be designed to facilitate such presenta- 
tions. 

The student might well try several different ways of recording 
his results, for looking at his data in one way and then another some- 
times gives him insights into the material that are helpful m drawing 
interpretations for future studies as well as making interpretations 
for the study itself. Of course, the statistical model including the 
level of significance, alternative hypothesis, and critical set, will have 
been decided upon before the study was run and the student cannot 
abandon these decisions as he interprets his resu ts. ^ e stu ent 
must interpret the results of his study in the manner in which he 
planned it. He cannot move to another way o ana yzing e a a 
because the first way did not result in signi cant resu " 
studies, however, the investigator is searching or in 
terns in events and when doing a descriptive study ’ 

specting the results and looking at the data from several different 
angles can reveal patterns that are helpful. 

STATISTICAL INTERPRETATION 
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SO important to empirical research in specclr tliat they deserve sepa- 
rate consideration. 

THE USE OF COMPUTERS IN EMPIRICAL RESEARCH 

Computers are used in two major ways in empirical research. 
Computers are most useful for data processing and they hold consid- 
erable promise in terms of simulating complicated phenomena. The 
first is perhaps the most common use of computers and second 
is the most intriguing one. If a researcher compiles information about 
television audiences he can store such information on cards or on 
tape and the computer can be programmed to process the data and 
compute statistical descriptions of the results. The major use of com- 
puters in speech research has been to process data in this fashion. 
Computers are most useful for processing data that arc repetitive 
and detailed and for the solution of equations or mathematical com- 
putations of great complexity. For example, if a researcli program 
required a repetitive and detailed processing of information result- 
ing from the content analysis of many small group discussions over 
a number of years the computer would be a great aid in computation. 
The content analysis information could be kept on IBM cards and 
a program analyzing the data prepared for data processing. This pro- 
gram too could be stored on cards. As data are accumulated from the 
analysis of many different groups over a period of years, the same 
program could be used to analyze each batch of new data. The basic 
program could be modified over the years by branching in new sub- 
routines to clieck out new hypotheses developed during the course of 
the research. A computer program is essentially a line of deductive 
reasoning mapped out for the computer to follow in the processing 
of data. This line of reasoning is analogous to a network of roads. 
Just as the driver of a car may choose to take several different roads 
as he travels along so may the programmer of a computer guide the 
reasoning of the machine into different subroutines. Adding these 
new paths does not destroy the old network but simply modifies it 
and offers more alternatives. Therefore, all of the data accumulated 
from past coding of the content of groups could be used in these new 
subroutines to test new hypotheses. 

The computer is also helpful for the solution of extremely com- 
plicated mathematic computations. For examj)le, the computer greatly 
facilitates making a factor analysis of a set of data. The use of a 
computer program to make a factor analysis of various foils of the 
semantic differential w’ould be an example of this use of computers. 
In terms of the solution of complicated mathematical formula com- 
puters arc becoming more and more helpful because many program 
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subroutines have already been worked out to solve these problems. 
In other words, the work of programming the computer has been 
done and all that is required in addition is to adapt the subroutine 
to the specific problem posed by the study. Even if a subroutine is 
not available for the computations, a number of translation pro- 
grams, such as the IBM Fortran system, can be used to -write a new 
program tailored to the student’s problem. We shall not attempt to 
give an exhaustive explanation of the programming of computers, 
however, a general explanation of the use of a translation program 
will enable the reader to decide if his research is such that he should 


investigate the possibility of using a computer. 

Every step of a deductive problem must be planned and the 
computer must be told in step by step fashion how it is to go about 
the computation, for computers may be thinking machines but they 
are extremely simple minded. The complicated set of directions that 
spells out this procedure is called a program in absolute or machine 
code. Programming a computer in this fashion requires a great deal 
of time, effort, and planning. Since many of the programs developed 
in absolute code contained repetitive patterns, shorthand codes have 
been developed to facilitate programming. Fortran is such a short- 
hand system. Theoretically Fortran is a translation system that takes 
the directions written in the shorthand code and converts them to 
the longer absolute or machine code. In practical terms the Fortran 
system is simply a special and generalized program or t le computer 
that causes it to act as the translator. This is the way it works The 
Fortran program can be placed on a deck of punch cards and run 
through the computer. This run programs the computer so it can act 
as a franslator. Lxt, the program that w.l 
the computations is written in the Fortran 

punched on cards When the compu^ 

out the same information on a la g 

machine code. This is P'“^ • ^1,1^ Next, the cards containing 

start if he did not have fed through the com- 
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puter and this pass progr t to learn and allows a pro- 
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easily it is feasible for a student t 
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accomplished by a computerlike machine. Computers have been pro- 
grammed to simulate nerve-fiber action. They have also been pro- 
grammed to simulate audiences. For example, in the case of the 
televised reports of national elections, they have been programmed 
to simulate the national electorate. This use of computers opens up 
exciting possibilities for researchers in speech because they enable 
quick computations of complicated probability estimates of the reac- 
tions of very large audiences. Perhaps, if we are ever to achieve 
a science of mass persuasion the shape of such a science will be much 
more analogous to meteorology than it will be to physics. If this is 
the case the use of computers will be crucial to such developments. 
One of the interesting features of probability statements is that they 
achieve greater precision with estimates involving large numbers. The 
simulation of audience reactions of large mass audiences by means 
of computers is particularly suggestive- Just as the scientist can pre- 
dict the rate of decay of radioactive substances quite accurately, al- 
though he cannot predict when a given particle will break away, so 
the empirical researcher in speech may, with the help of a computer, 
be able to predict with considerable accuracy the reaction of the 
American people to a given speech or issue, such as the effect of a 
candidate’s religion on his chances for the presidency, even though 
the reaction of individuals would be impossible to predict. 

hlost large schools now have data-processing centers with com- 
puters available to aid in graduate research. On occasion the centers 
will develop programs for the student, but other centers require that 
the student de\'elop his own program for the problem he is working 
on. If the problem is a relatively straightfonvard one, the develop- 
ment of a program is simple enough, but requires a close liaison be- 
tween the student and the expert at the computer center. Indeed, 
e\en if the program is worked out by someone else the researcher 
should seriously consider becoming a programmer in his own right. 
The process may give him new hunches and new hints for his re- 
search, as well as help him to see how a slight change in the pro- 
gram will enable him to gain considerable additional information 
from his data without having to expend much more time and effort. 
If the student finds it impractical to become his own programmer, 
he should read the manuals for the computer that will process his 
data and become familiar enough with the way it works so that he 
can talk intelligently with his programmer. 

^MUTING THE RESEARCH REPORT 

The historian and critic arc engaged in literary pursuits and 
need to be excellent writers. Tlie empirical rescardier, however, can 



manage with less talent if he writes carefully, clearly, and accurately. 
Indeed, writing up the results of an empirical investigation is but 
a small part of the student’s work. Months of labor can be written up 
in a dissertation of less than one hundred typewritten pages. 

If the research report is to be submitted as a thesis or disserta- 
tion in partial fulfillment of a graduate degree, the student should 
write the report according to the recommended style for his depart- 
ment and his graduate school. Examination of dissertations witten 
in an acceptable style also will be helpful. 

Quite often there is a con\entional way of organizing the re- 
search report for an advanced degree. The order of chapters and 
the kinds of material required are frequently similar from study to 
study. In general, a discussion of the problem that was investigated, 
a survey of previous research, and a summary of the research method 
and the design of the study, is usually included early in the study. 
If there is anything unusual or unique in the observational techniques 
employed, a new test, a new machine, or a new measurement or 
evaluation, this should be explained carefully and in enough deta.l 
so that other researchers could duplicate the techniques if they wanted 
to do so. Tlie statistical procedures or other interpretative devices 
should likewise be explained so that the readers o t e report can 
make a critical evaluation of their appropriateness and elfec iveness. 
The way the study was conducted should also be describeck If plans 
were modified durLg the course of the study^ it the sample was modi- 
fied or it certain obserr'ations were discarded, these things should 
be Reported. Finally, the results of the study with the supporting 

evidence should be presen ^ed. , • im nf rhe 

In short the research report should ^ntain a write up of the 
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A Style diflerent from that discussed in Chapter 10 is used for 
noting references in articles presented to the JSHD (3) and JSHR 
(4) and to journals in psychology*, acoustics, and phonetics as well 
as in theses in speech pathology*, audiology*, voice science, and com' 
munications. References for such studies are often prepared on sep- 
arate pages following the last page of the text. The proper form for 
such references is given in Chapter 8. The references are listed alpha- 
betically by author's surnames, much like a bibliography, and num- 
bered consecutively. Notes to sources on the reference list are indi- 
cated by inserting the appropriate number in parenthesis within the 
text. For example: 

Bloodstcin (5) reported that from 33 to 65 percent (depending 
upon the age le^^el) of 418 young stutterers seen by him betw'een 
1950 and 1956 exhibited some form of associated or secondary 
ssTOptoms. 

When a direct quotation is taken from a reference the page 
number is often added in the parenthesis. For example: 

Templin and Daricy (16, p. 5) take cognizance of these disparate 
findings and suggest that “It is possible that the discrepanq- be- 
tween the Findings of Templin and those of Snow and Milisen 
may be attributed, at least in pan, to differences between the 
samples studied.” 

Content footnotes can also be used in the scientific paper. A 
good procedure is to number content footnotes separately from ref- 
erences inserted in parenthesis within the text. Begin ssith the nu- 
meral “1” and number consecutisely throughout the paper. To dis- 
tinguish these from the references to literature, the numbers should 
be superscripted as in other types of research papers. For example: 

Prior to the wilcsprcad use of disc. wire, and tape recorders » in 
the late 1910's and early 1950's. . . . 

Content footnotes may contain references in parenthesis as ps^t 
of llieir explanatory material. For example: 

‘Tlie "communicatise rcsponsilnlity” research of Eisenson 
and Wells (IS) in 1912 sos the first study rclatisc to stuttering 
report etl tn the JSHO in which the criterion measure s»as ob- 
utntd from mctlianically rccordctl samples of the speech of stut- 
terers.* 


s The ruterul in the footm^te eiamples srai drasiTi from ttudies br Sfaxtin <3) 
atvl Sierr?. Wmnr and Cooler fC) 
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Scientific papers usually contain more numerals, s^anbols, for- 
mulas, tables, figures, and illustrations than do historical or critical 
theses. Since the reporting of results of quantitative research re- 
quires a widespread use of numbers and percentages, the student 
miting such a thesis will use figures, symbols, and abbreviations to 
an extent not considered good form for nonscientific witing. Most 
numbers will not be spelled out, except at the beginning of a sen- 
tence. The writer should spell out expressions referring to units of 
quantification when they are not preceded by numbers. For example, 
write out "cycles per second” unless preceded by a number such as 
440 cps. The term percentage should be used rather than “percent” 
or when no figure is given in the text. 

Only simple mathematical expressions should be run into the 
text. Complicated, lengthy, or important formulas should be cen- 
tered on separate lines with a space above and below. 

Tables should be typed on separate pages as uniformly as pos- 
sible. They should be numbered consecutively and all references to 
the table should use the table number. Tables should carry titles 
even if the titles are obvious. Footnotes referring to items on the 
table should be placed below the table. Ideally, a table should follow 
the first mention of it in the text of the study. Wide tables may be 


placed broadside. If too wide for this, they may be arranged on two 
facing pages. Long tables may be continued from page to page. 

Illustrations usually consist of graphs, charts, and diagrams of 
machines and instruments. Graphs and charts are often drawn on 
cross-ruled paper and then traced on plain bond paper with India 
ink or reproduced by some photographic process. The latter tech- 
nique, if permitted by the graduate school, has much to recomm^ 
it. Legends, keys, captions, and other symbols may be made either 
vvith a typewriter or by hand in India ink. 

Frequently empirical research studies require elaborate tables and 
illustrations to supplement tlie written test. The preparation o a 
serration may be complicated by the need to duplicate sudi mate- 
rials Reproduction techniques can be used to ma e exce en an 
inexpensive copies of such material. If tlie graduate s lOo or pu 
lisher will accept such reproductions in lieu of carbon copies the u 
of such processes will simplify tlie actual preparation o t ic resea 

""‘’“The written description o£ the tabular 

repeat information that is clear from an ■ ’ , 1,5 

However, the description should aid the rca cr in i j 

table and should point out significant features of the I 

sented by the table that are not readily apparent. 

The student should guard against stylistic problems that 



appear in empirical research reports. The first of these is the danger 
of timidity. The student may be tempted to draw conclusions with 
reluctance and to hedge on the statement of his findings, so tliat 
the reader is hard put to decide what tlie student has discovered. Such 
timidity is understandable. The candidate must defend his thesis, fre> 
quently in oral examination. Nevertheless, the student must be care- 
ful not to qualify his results with so many modifiers that the effect 
is one of inconclusiveness. The student should do his study justice 
and claim for it the results that he honestly believes have been dem- 
onstrated by the eridcnce, and he should explain these results clearly. 

A second danger in wTiting the researdi report is the danger of 
obscurantism. The student may be tempted to restate common sense 
in pretentious terms. After all, in most of the natural sdences the 
key concepts are often esoteric and expressed in technical jargon. 
To the nonspecialist a study entitled "Reaction of Aldehydes with 
Monosubstituted Malonic Acids" seems like a meaningless raumbo- 
jumbo.* Still, such language is apparently essential to the natural 
sciences. If science uses esoteric terms then it is easy to assume that 
empirical researchers in speech must also employ such terms. Assume 
that a student is studying small group discussion and he finds some 
members of the group are better liked than other members. He also 
finds in some of his groups that several of the members have been 
frustrated in some way by the group's progress. The frustrated mem- 
bers tend to form cliques that join together to discuss the common 
gnev'anc^ of their members. He concludes that people tend to form 
animosities and attachments as the>’ work in groups. At this rather 
gross level of observation he can give some impression of the nature 
of these attachments and animosities but he certainly cannot give 
op<^tional definitions to them. He could, in short, give an adequate 
and accurate description of them in common sense terms. But he 
^d, on the other hand, fall into the trap of obscuranrism and 
begin to com terms to describe these things. He might begin with a 
lenutiye step away from direct language by thinking in terms of 
attraction and repuUion. Next, he could talk of attraction and rc- 
puUion nets; from here he might move to a discussion of attraaion 
and repulsion matrixes. Next, he might explain the attraction and 
repulsion matrixes. Perhaps, he know^ some chemistry and hits 
upon the analogy of group attraction with the chemical concept of 
valence. He now discusses attraction and repulsion valences. Valence, 
of course, brings with it the notion of molecules, atoms, electrical 
charges, elemen ts, and compounds. He might well end up with a 


»ThU sample h from Barrun (I). The chapter on •'The Lan'oia-e of Leam- 
in? and of Pedantry.- in thu book u an acelleni ireatmem of^e^pJa ^ 
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Study entitled “The Valences of Personality and Group Elements as 
They Apply to the Formation of Molecular Patterns of Attraction and 
Repulsion in Small Group Quanta Matrixes." 

Technical terms have their place. Reporting research on the 
vocalis muscle in the Journal of Speech and Hearing Research would 
require using the technical terminology of anatomy. Here such terms 
as arytenoid cartilage and conus elasticus would be appropriate. Such 
terms serve a legitimate function of naming with precision features 
of the research materials and they should by all means be use 
Complicated matters cannot be treated in simple fashion and re- 
search reports should not be oversimplifications or popularizations, 
however unnecessary new terms for the purpose of the research report 
may serve to obscure the results of the research. . , , c 

Closely related to the danger of obscurantism is the danger of 
impressiveness. Impressiveness is the obverse of 

with ohsLLns ol fifty groups and proceed to 
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SUMMARY , , 

i<t often no less aeative and hap- 
The empirical researclier historian. He is often struck by 

hazard in his work than the cri i ^ curiosity, 

a contradiction or an P'/'f^^'d^at he wishes to study. Usu- 

He begins by observing the e he ac 

ally he has some general noiio studying. \Vliile manipulaung 

tivHy works with the phenomenon he is studji g 
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variables and developing better observ'ational techniques, he goes 
through a period of active preparation. During this phase he should 
work carefully and be alert for intriguing and unexpected develop 
ments. IVTien he gets sucli hints from his work, he should be conscious 
of their implications and run down these new leads. Hitting upon 
something exciting after a period of such preparation is a moment 
of insight like the illumination of a creative writer. This hundi 
can serve as a question to focus the work. Such questions are often 
half of a good research project. With the question to guide his inves- 
tigation, the researcher should continue his work. The next moment 
of illumination should yield a tentative answer to his question. This 
tentative answer can sen'e as the h)'pothesis for a carefully designed 
experiment. During the course of this preliminary investigation, and 
as he prepares the design for his experiment or investigation, the 
researcher must search the literature for previous work done in the 
area of his study. He will get leads for his preliminary work and a 
surv'ey of previous research is helpful in justifying the study. Studies 
that have investigated the same events and studies that have used 
the same research techniques to study different materials will be help 
ful to him. 

The prospectus is a blueprint of the study that is submitted for 
review and approval to the graduate school or fund-granting agency. 
The preparation of a prospectus for a research project requires de- 
tailed preplanning. This involves balancing the theoretical require- 
ments of empirical research against the resources available to the 
researcher. Decisions involving the number and selection of subjects, 
the discovery and scheduling of rooms or laboratory space, and the 
selection and use of observ^ational techniques must be made at this 
point. 

The administration of a study requires the ability to adapt to 
the unexpected so that bias is not introduced and data not lost. Care 
must be taken so that pychological biases are not introduced into 
the gathering of data, and a clear and efficient method of tabulating 
the results will guard against loss of data and aid in the interpretation 
of results. Statistical computations should be carefully checked and 
all work sheets preserved. If the student uses a data-processing 
center or a research center to help him process his data, he should 
begin consultation with his statistical advisor early in the planning 
stages of his study. Should his study be such that computer processing 
would be helpful the same general procedure can be followed. If 
extensive use is to be made of computers, the researcher svould be 
svise to learn to program the computer himself. 

Writing up the research report is often a small part of conducting 
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an empirical study. Months of 'tvork can be written up in a short 
dissertation. Nevertheless, a clear and accurate report is an impor- 
tant culmination to an empirical project. The research report should 
be written with all the technical terms required for clarity and pre- 
cision. It need not be easy reading for complex ideas are seldom 
easy to write up or read about, but it should not be unduly obscure 
because of unnecessary jargon. The report should claim all that the 
researcher can honestly maintain his study has discovered and no 
more. 
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Projects 

1) Select an article reporting an experimental study in speech or tlieatrc 
arts and write a short paper criticizing the organization, the presentation of 
tabular material, the discussion of the reliability and validity of the quan- 
tification technique, and the clarity of the nxiting. 

2) Select a thesis presented for an advanced degree at your school that 
reports quantitative research and examine the style of reference, bibliography, 
footnoting and format and compare the form of the thesis with the form 
suggested in the MLA Style Sheet and in the suggestions for contributors to 
the JSHR. 

3) Examine several theses (or research articles) and collect examples of 
what you judge to be timidity, obscurantism, and impressiveness in the style 
of writing used in these reports. 

4) Select a question or hypothesis suitable for investigation by empirical 
tedmiqoes. Write a prospectus in which you describe the plan for conduct- 
ing such a study. Check the proper form for such a prospectus with your de- 
partment and graduate school and write your prospectus so it is in the proper 
form. 

5) Make a survey of the research facilities available to the graduate stu- 
dent doing an empirical study at your school. Check such services as aid with 
the planning of the statistical features of design and interpretation available 
through a statistical center, aid with programming and use of computers for 
the processing of data, aid in developing observational techniques and in de- 
sign of research through consultation with researchers in other disciplines, 
finandal aid from researdi funds within your school, duplication services 
available to help in the preparation of the thesis copy. 


Questions for Discussion 

1) ^Vhat should be the role of technical terms in the WTiting of research 
reports? 

2) Compare and contrast Skinner's preliminary searching in his study of 
the learning behavior of rats and the work of a playwright planning a play- 

3) What are some of the strengths and some of the weaknesses of topics 
sclcacd for empirical study in your art-a of interest? 

4) How would you charaacrizc a style of language appropriate to the 
writing of an empirical research report? 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


RESEARCH IN PERSPECTIVE 


Since Cliapter I, tlic main emphasis of this book has been upon 
theory and method in speech research. The treatment has ranged 
from the general and philosophical analysis of the structure of speech 
tlieories to the specific treatment of how to take notes or frame a 
question for an interriew. but the focus has been on research isolated 
from the cidtural context. fVe shall sum up as we began wi* an 
examination of the functions of research and, balanang the .deals 
with the realities, place researcli in perspective. 

In the first chapter the functions of research m a college or 
university were described as being to contribute new knowledge, to 
vitalize teaclting, to serve the community, and to tra.n graduate 
students. These functions outlined the ideal role ot res<=arA You 
have now been a graduate student for several months at leas and 
these ideals may sound like platitudes to you _ You “ 

wonder if they have any relevance for the academic life. In Chap- 
ter 1 reference was made to the 

A fTip farts about research as they found tnem. 

Th: “ noTc^mf to consider some of these realities. How 
does Larch, in fact, function in the academic community and in 
society at large? 

RESEARCH AS A CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE 

. • vrapn rolleffes. and universities is 

unavoidable. The government and the foundations 

to have our children taugh . g ^ professors 

decide what The deans and department heads 

should be given resear ^ Research and its most tangible 

hire, promote, and give me measure, the 

evidence, publication, ha prestige within the academic 

function of determining r-.^rulties tend to be judged as good or 
communities of f-^^y tlLr research. Tlie 

poor in terms of the qi V 
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academic community judges the individual faculty on similar evi- 
dence- We need only recall the pressure on the early members of 
the National Association of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking 
to gain Tespeclability by doing research to realize that this is not a 
recent development. In 1942, however, Logan Wilson made a study 
of The Academic Man and discovered that research was becoming 
more important as a criterion of excellence in assigning prestige 
and status in college and university drdes,* Caplow and McGee in 
their study of The Academic Market Place reaffirmed Wilson’s find- 
ings and cited evidence to indicate that this trend to use research 
as a status S)mbol had increased since the Second IVorld AVar.- 

FACTORS MAKING RESEARCH A CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE 

One of the clichds of our time is that rapid improvements in 
the speed and efficiency' of communication and transportation facili- 
ties have caused our world to grow much smaller in recent decades. 
The increased mobility of faculty members and the expansion of 
communications within academic disciplines nationally and interna- 
tionally has caused a similar feeling among professors. They can as- 
sert that the scholarly world has grotvm smaller not because it has 
less population but because the lines of communication drawing it 
together are much stronger than the geographical distances that di- 
vide it. As a result many professors strive for a national reputation 
within their field rather than a local campus reputation. A professor 
of speech, for example, may want to be well thought of by other 
speech professors across the country* and he may be less interested 
in his professional reputation on his own campus. This within- 
discipline and national (even international) frame of reference for 
status rankings is in marked contrast to the older tradition in which 
professors were more interested in their reputation within the col- 
lege or university community. Of course, most professors are inter- 
ested in both their national and local reputations, hut Caplow 
and McGee concluded that the emphasis is changing and that the 
national reputation is becoming the more important consideration, 
particularly for young men beginning their professional careers. 

Since World War II, the turnover of faculty members has in- 
creased. Tlie determined effort of many institutions to upgrade their 
faculties and the natural increase in the number of jobs because of 
larger enrollments has contributed to this mobility. The young Ph.D. 
looking for a permanent position is joined by established pro- 

1 (New Yort, 1&J2.) 

s (New York, 1IS8.) 
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evaluation and criticism. Publication is often good evidence of a 
professor’s researdi skill. Testimony about a j>iofcssor’s teaching is 
often a less reliable kind of evidence for that ability. Ilis peers within 
the discipline are likely to read and evaluate his research carefully; 
and, thus, his standing within tlie profession (petty politics aside) 
is apt to depend upon the quality of this work. Ilis peers aic not 
so likely to make an investigation of his teaching ability, and his 
standing within the profession seldom depends upon the (juality of 
his teaching. 

Teacliing ability is, however, an important criterion of excellence 
in determining a pxofessor’s local reputation. The faculty, adminis- 
tration, and, particularly, tlie students, evaluate teaching ability within 
the local campus community. Even in this context, however, tlicrc 
is a tendency for faculty members and administrators (if not stu- 
dents) to use research publications as a measure of a professor's 
worth. Since the school s standing is linked to the national reputation 
of its faculty, the administration must weigh this dimension in their 
evaluation of individual professors. More important is the sheer size 
and complexity of higher education today. Deans and department 
heads lose contact with classroom teacliers and find it difficult to 
evaluate teaching ability. In addition, teachers are reluctant to al- 
low administrators to observe and evaluate their classroom perform- 
ance. The faculty and administration can easily check up on the 
publications of a professor. Publication thus fills a real need for a 
quick and available source of evidence for evaluating tlie talents of 
a faculty. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC’S RESPECT FOR RESEARCH 


In addition to the importance of research in estahlishing aca- 
demic reputations, It IS also important in giving professors status out- 
side die academic community. In die words of an article printed in 
tlie literary supplement of the London Times, “every American citi- 
zen has learnt to regard research as sacred and indispensible.” » In- 
deed, Jacques Barzun, a knowledgeable and popular commentator on 
the academic scene, was moved to write an article on the excesses 
of this veneration-“The Cults of 'Research’ and 'Creativity • 

The researdi worker is honored by the general public because 
of the practical results Utat have come from applied research in such 
fields as medicine, engineering, and agriculture. Such advertising 
Uiemcs as "Bett er things for better living through researdi" reflect 


3(No%einbcr 6, 1959), xxxti. 

*HaTpefs Magazine CCXXII (October 19C0>. 69-74. 
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according to C. Wright trills, is "to become an adviser to the king/' This 
role, he goes on to say, "is a difficult role to fulfill in such a svay as to main- 
tain moral and intellectual int^rity, and hence, fre«lom to work on the tasks 
of social science." The Sociological Imagination (New York: Grove Press, Inc, 
1961), p, 180. "VSTiat is your reaction to Mills' position? 

3) To w'hat extent is it advisable for a graduate student to select a topic 
that he thinks will please his graduate ads'iser? 

4) What should be the criteria for excellence in ev'aluating educational 
theatre directors? Debate coaches? Speech clinicians? University professors? 
College professors? 
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A. SAMPLE PROSPECTUSES WITH 
TABLES OF CONTENT ATTACHED 


PROSPECTUS ONE 

The Rhetoric of Isolation: A Burkeian Analysis of the America First 
Committee by Donald Walter Parson, University oE Minnesota. 

On December 8. 1941. the major isolationist pressure group pnor to 
World War 11 disbanded. It disbanded beliering that r«r would have been 
avoided had its principles been followed; it disbanded believing ^t the 
United States had been tricbed into war by "" 

domestic interests. That pressure group was the 

America First was organized in September of 1940 to keep Ameno on 
of war During its short life, it attracted over one-half million members set 
unrlneakeris bureau of over sixty speakers who delivered over a hundred 
addresses under the auspices of the National 
various professions 

Burton K. Wheeler, Robert Hutchins, Gerald if, y 

Htou Fish, PhnipI^Folletle and Karl M^undh „ 

CeorgrWaThingtn. aTradition -hich dommated *e 

Several studies have been m S. Cole at Wisconsin for his 

most comprehensive has been ^ I^j^tory of the Committee.* 

doctoral degree.* Since then he p oartlv because in his own 

Cole's study pa>. litUe attention to Johnson at Cor- 

words he “knows almost J for his doctoral dissertation; he re- 

nell studied the America Firs p "debate case,” in which America 

constructed speech^ into -"^^.tn.ering tie war.= 

First upheld the negative ^ America First are scattered and m* 

The materials for i^Iused in the Hoover Institution 

complete. The largest single collection 

jSelig Adler, The Wisconsin. 

aWafne S. Cole, "Amenca rml. 

America Fint Commiiiee.- PhD. 
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Archives, at Stanford University, California. Various neivspaper accounts and 
taped recordings of speeches have been used to supplement the primary ma- 
terials. The Hoover collection contains sev’eral handwitten, typed, or dic- 
tated speech manuscripts, along with many mimeographed copies of speeches 
delivered. The collection contains the personal correspondence of General 
Robert Wood, National Director, to various speakers as well as the corre- 
spondence of other heads of the organization, Robert Bliss, Page Hufty, and 
^bert Stuart- 

The tools of investigation arc borrowed from the critic, Kenneth Burke.® 
The Burkeian approach has been used more extensively in literary criticism, 
but there has'e been studies in rhetoric using his ideas. Marie Hochmuth 
Nichols cites the thesis of Jack Armold on the Compromise of 1850 as a 
good example of the use of this method.’ This study is not "Burkeian" in 
the sense that it attempts to build on a chronological or topical exposition 
and application of Burke; in fact Burke's writings prev'ent the critic from 
systematizing his ideas into preconceived forms. \Vhat Burke provides is a 
scries of insights by which the critic may discover the rhetorical patterns pe- 
culiar to a movement. 

This study of the America Pint Committee will dev'elop the argument 
that the rhetoric of isolation largely failed to accomplish its purpose. It will 
attempt to assess the Committee’s strategic potential, how that potential svas 
employed, and its results. Burke suggests that speakers seek identification with 
an audience.* This study discusses the America First attempt to gain identi- 
fication with "the people" which it claimed to represent. To Burke, speakers 
develop strategics for dealing with specific problems; the strategies chosen 
reveal botli an attitude toward the problem and suggest a course of action. 
This study seeks to uncover the strategies of America First, America First 
employed public opinion polls to demonstrate its identity with "the people"; 
when the polls began to indicate popular support for those measures isola- 
tionists opposed, they attempted to discredit the polls, to substitute their own 
I)olh, and Gnally to claim that their failures were the result of a "conspiracy." 
Tliis study analyzes the isolationist attack on iJirce "conspirators"; the Jews, 
the British Government, and the Rooseselt Administration, Tliis study will 
attempt to explain why the choice of the Jew as "devil figure” was incon- 
sistent and inappropriate to the audience with which America First sought 
to identify; Sshy tlic isolationist claim of a "British invasion of America" was 
never sustained; and why America First was never able to successfully alien- 
ate Roosevelt, the "War Lord" from "tlie people,” Tliis investigation sug- 
gests that America First failed to ukc advantage of the potential available 
to it; tliat the isolationists failed to turn consistent defeats into victories. 

• The major vorLt uwtj for this study arc, Attitudn Toward History (Boston, 
19S7). Thr Philosophy of tjtrrary Form (New York. 1957), A Grammar of Sfotives 
and a Jlhetoric of .Sfotii'et (Qrv eland, 1903). and The nhetoiie of ftefizion (Boston, 
1901). 

r Jack Armold. "The Compromise of 1850: A DuiVelan Analysis,'* PbJ), disser- 
tation. UnlTCTvitv of Illtnois, ll»59, 

• Vr KmPrt!i Butle, A Cstammar of Moth rt and a nhrtorie of Mottvtt (aeve- 
Und, 1903). pp 91V555. 
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Appended is a short description of projected chapten 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Chapter I; 


Chapter II* 


Chapter III 


Chapter IV 


Chapter V 


The Nature of thf Study 

The Importance of the America First Committee 

The Mcihodolog} of Mo\emcnt Studies 

The Applicability of Kenneth Burke 

PrcMous Studies 

The Argtiment of this Stud) 

Precis of Each Chapter 


The Dhercent Man\ 

The Organizaiioml Problem of America First 
The Search for a Central Pnot 
The Tensions of the National Committee 
The Heterogeneity of the National Committee 
The Heterogeneity of Isolationist Speakers 
The Disagreement on Specific Issues 
The Support from Other Mo\ements 
The Problem of Unif)ing the Dnergent Many 

The Isolationist Impulse America’s Destiny 

The Historical Impact of Isolationism 

The Search for ' god terms 

Americanism as a Logological Terra 

The Region of Isolationism 

The Crusade and tlie Program 

The Uniqueness of American Nationalism 

The Problem of Opposition 

Negativism 


The Rally As Rite 
The Importance of the Rally 
Preparation for the Rally 
Factors Aiding the Rally as a Rite 
Factors Mitigating Against a Rite 
The Failure of the Rally 


THE People and the Great Conspiracy 
The Nature of Identification 
Strategies for Idenufication 
The Polls and the People 
The Issue Simplified 

The Attack on the Polls the Referendum 

The Failure of the Referendum 
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The People as Victims 
The Great Conspiracy 

Chapter VI: The Jew As Scapegoat 

The Presence of Anti-Semitism 

Racism and Anti-Semitism 

The Influence and Control of Jews 

The Lindbergh Speech 

The Division of the Committee 

The Inappropriaieness of the Scapegoat 

The Failure of the Scapegoat 

Chapter VII: The Barnsn Intasion of A^tERICA 

The Incompatiblcs: Democracy and Empire 
The Historical Distrust of Great Britain 
The British ^Vay of Life 
The British Propaganda Campaign 
The Failure of the British Invasion 

CiUPTER VIII: The War Lord and the War Party 
The Redefinition of Political Parties 
The American Part)' and the War Party 
The Cult of the ^Va^ Lord 
Increasing Attacks on Roosevelt 
The Conspiracy of the War Lord and War Party 
The Failure to Establish the Conspiracy 

CitA.rTtR IX: Rhetorical Failure in Retrospect 

The Disagreement about Pearl Harbor 
The Necessity of Explaining Failures 
The Altitude of Conspiracy 
Tlic Distrust of Language 
Tlic Failure of the Rhetoric of Isolation 


PROSPECTUS TWO 

Direct Afagnilinfe-Eitimetion Scaling of Stuttering Severity Uiiliiing Au~ 
ditory and Auditory-Visuat Stimuli by Richard R. Manin, University of Min- 
nesota. 

PROULTM 

Both the rcseartlier and clinician interested in the beliavioral process of 
stuttering (retjucnily And it necessary to assess the magnitude of the stutter- 
ing response, Phssical scales lusc been utilized extensively to assess various 
behasiors tlwught to be related to. or IntcgraU of. the stuttering process. AH 
too often, hoveser. these isolated physical tneasuretnents only partly account 
for obsmen’ ptjcbological perceptions rclatisc to the existence of and varia- 
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tions within the stuttering beha\ior syndrome As a result, some researchers 
Imc cmplo>cd the instruments of psychoph>sics in an effort to scale ob- 
scr\ers’ psychological perceptions of stuttering The proposed study outlined 
in this paper concerns a heretofore untried technique for scaling observers’ 
psychological perceptions of stuttering severity 

In the vast majority of studies in A\hich rated seventy of stuttering was 
employed as a criterion measure, the experimenters have utilized some fonn 
of the equal interval scaling technique This situation undoubtedly is due 
in part, to the extensive work of Sherman and her colleagues (2 5, 6, 7) v\i 
respect to tlic Iowa Scale of Severity of Stuttering— an equal interval scale 
The research with this nine point equal appearing interval scale has demon 
strated quite conclusively that such a scaling method can be used to place, 
reliably, samples of stuttered speedi m rank order of severity There are. 
however, differences between observers or between rating sessions with re 
spect to the absolute scale value of any sample 

^ The question arises therefore as to whether a ratio scaling method can 
be used to s.mpl) and relnbly measure sesenty o£ smt.enng Although uo 
ssork has been reported m uh.ch attempts svere ^ 

for determtntng stuttermg seventy Sherman and Mood, e 8 have «po^ d 
a stud, tn which the method of constant sums (a ratio scale) was empl y 

to scale defectiveness ,3, Harvard Psychoacoustics 

Stevens and his co method of direct magnitude csti 

Laboratories have ^ ,„„aness pitch finger span, 

mation in scaling sudi psychol g 
and brightness These experimenters have toun 

results reliable mairnitude estimation method to 

Recently Prather (4) ^^^^^^enter interpreted her 6nd 

scale defectiveness of articulation Magnitude estimation method for 

mgs as indicative that the use The method was practical and 

scaling articulation defectiveness j 

the scale values were reliable stuttering evaluation involves the al 

A second unresolved questi aultory (tape recorded) stimuli 

mos. universal procedure Ld^io-visual ejes Tu. 

to the observ er and vis and normal speaking 

hill (14) prepared sound P^" experimenter concluded lhat e^ 

individuals talking extempor ^ 3- mdged to occur when the sound 

sentially the same frequency o stu motion picture was played 

track was presented alone ^ primarily on the question of stuttering 
These results are important dui ^ seventy 

frequency and only indirectly on s u seventy ratings of visible 

Luper (3) on the speech were slightly but sign.f 

samples (silent motion pictures) of stutteje 

icantly higher than were rating o ,nj,cate that frequency of stuttenng 
^he Ldies of Tuthill employed than u 

is much less subject to variations so designed as to 

aivcnty of stuttering The study P ^ reliabilities of audio 

yield information relative to the mean scale 
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stimuli as opposed to combined audio-visual stimuli vlien the direct magni- 
tude-estimation procedure of scaling stuttering sncriiy is employed. 

PROCEDURE 

Subjects (Ss). Ss will be 30 adult siuticren, 16 years of age or older. T^e 
sex Taiio -will be approximately 4:1 in favor of males. The only restriction 
as to selection svill be an attempt by the experimenter (E) to include Ss who 
represent a sride variety of stuttering severity and stuttering type. 

Raters (Rs). Rs will be selected on the following bases. “Sophisticated" 
Rs will be defined as graduate students in Specdi P.rlhoIogy’. “Unsophisti- 
cated" Rs will be persons not meeting the sophisticated classification. 

Speech Samples, All speech samples will be obtained in the recording 
studio ol RUOM. Radi S ss*ill be requested to read orally a standard prme 
passage. Beginning at a fixed point in the reading pa5s.agc, S will be filmed 
with a standard television camera for approximately one and a half minutes. 
The sound pictufe will be recorded on a single track kinescope tape. Simul- 
taneously, a high quality magnetic tape recording will be obtained for each 
reading. 

Rating Tapes. One permanent negatise and one print of ilie sound film 
kinescope will be prepared in the KUOM laboratories. Samples of the oral 
reading of each S will be selected from the kinescope print. The first 15 
seconds of tape of each S will be omitted. The next 15 seconds of tape svill 
be cut from the prim and used as a short sample. The next 10 seconds of 
the tape svill be omitted, and the follosving 30 seconds cut from the print 
and used as a long sample. The thirty 15-sccond samples svill be randomwed 
and spliced \>ith 15 seconds of blank tape between each sample. Tliis xvill 
be Tape I. The thirty SO-second samples will be randomized and spliced 
with 15 seconds of blank tape between each sample. This will be Tape 2. 
When Tape 1 and 2 are played back with only the audio portions being 
projected they will be referred to as Tape 5 and Tape 4, respectively. When 
Tapes 1, 2, 3, and 4 are rerandomized for a second rating during the rate- 
rerate reliability procedure, they will be referred to as Tape lA, Tape 2 A, 
Tape 3 A and Tape 4 A, respectively. 

The magnetic recording tape obtained during the filming session will be 
cut into 15 and SO-second samples identical to those included in Tapes I 
and 2. The thirty 15-second samples will be randomized and spliced into 
Tape 5, and the thirty 30-second samples will be similarly construaed into 
Tape 6. 

Rating Procedure. For the 10 tapes (1, lA. 2, 2A, 3, 3A. 4, 4A, 5 and 6) 
the procedure for accomplishing the direct magnitude-estimation scaling of 
stuttering severity will be as follows: E will present the samples of a given 
tape to R one at a lime and instruct R to assign whatev'er numbers repre- 
sent the relative posiu'on of each sample on a severity of stuttering con- 
tinuum. The number assigned to the first sample will become R's standard. 
On any succeeding sample R is free to assign whatever number he chooses, 
except tliai he will be required to use a number whicli indicates the post- 
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tion, proportionally (i.c.» onc-lialf, one-third, twice, ten times, etc.), of that 
sample on the severity of stuttering continuum relative to the numerical 
designation of the standard. For example, if R assigns the number "20” to 
the first reading sample, and if he judges the second sample to be ttvice as 
severe in terms of stuttering severity, lie will be forced to assign the number 
**•10” to that second sample. 

A group of H sophisticated Rs and a group of 14 unsophisticated Rs 
will accomplish direct magnitude-estimation ratings of stuttering severity for 
Tapes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and G in two rating sessions. Assignment of tapes to each 
rating session will be counterbalanced. Not less than two nor more than 
three weehs later, the same Rs will rate Tapes lA. 2A, 3A and 4A in a single 
session. Both groups of Rs will be present during all rating sessions. 

Thus, there will be eight rating conditions for the kinescope ^apes Con- 
dUior. I will involve sopimticated Rs, short samples, combined sumnl. (14 
sophisticated Rs rating Tape 1). Condition // will mvolve soph.st.cated fo, 
short samples, auditory stimuli (14 sophisticated Rs ntt.ng Tape S)^ ConA- 
tion III w41I be sophisticated Rs, long samples, comb.ned s.tmub ( 4 sophis- 
ticated Rs rating Tape 2). Cedilion IV will be sophisticated Rs, long sam- 
ples auditory stLuli (14 sophisticated Rs rating Tape 4). Condition I will 
Llude uns^phistioited Rs, short samples ““‘'iued stimuli (H unmphisn- 
cated Rs rating Tape 1). Condition VI will be 
pics, auditory stimuli — 

will include uusophtsticated R ’ ^ S P unsophisticated 

phisticated -“"S H rsophisticated Rs rating Tape 4). 

Rs, long samples, iug cLditlons .for the magnetic sound 

In addition, sophisticated Rs, short samples, magnetic 

tapes. Condtiwn IX will indu p^ Condition X will include 

sound stimuli uia^netic sound stimuli (14 sophisticated Rs 

phisticated Rs rating Tape 6). 

Since each R will be free to nlmblrTropor- 

:"ut\hfas^^er:aS, 

tive to the magnitude of coincidence for all Rs by 

computed by bringing standard will be converted to a 

using a constant correction fact given tape for 

numerical rating of between assigned standard for the 

rsL;rantrcp:^s^ 

HsL^r 2 V^L for samples two, diree and four on Tape 
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1 were “75/' “25/* and “lOO,” respectively. The assigned standard value of 
“50" would be converted to “10." This would represent a reduction of four- 
fifths, so es-ery other assigned wilue would be reduced by the same amount, 
ix., by four-fifths. Thus, the corrected values for samples two, three and four 
would be “15," “23," and "20," respectively. This correction procedure svill 
be accomplished for all ratings by all Rs under all conditions- 

Frequencs' distributions of the corrected scale values will be computed 
separately for each of Conditions I through VIII. Each frequency distribu- 
tion will contain 420 scale values (14 Rs X 30 Ss). These frc-quency distribu- 
tions will be utilized to determine which rating condition results in the 
closest approximation to a normal distribution of ses'erity of stuttering scale 
values. 

Rate-rerate reliabiliiy will be determined for each R under each condi- 
tion by computing a reliability coefficient. The mean reliability coefficient 
for Condition I will be determined by averaging the reliability coefficients 
of Rs 1 through 14 on Tapes 1 and I A. For Condition II, the mean reli- 
ability coefficient will be the average of Rs 1 through 14 on Tapes 3 and 
3A. The mean reliability coefficient for Condition Iff will be the average 
of the rcliabnity coeffidents for Rs 1 through 14 on Tapes 2 and 2A. The 
Condiu'on IV mean reliability coefficient will be the average of Rs I through 
14 on Tapes 4 and 4A- Condition V, VI, VII and VIII mean reliability co- 
cffidcnis will be computed in the same manner, except that the reliability 
coeffidents of Rs 15 through 28, the unsophisticated Rs, will be averaged in 
each condition- ^ 


The mean reliability coeffidents for the eight conditions will be sub- 
miucd to a 2x2x2 (Rater Type x Sample Length x Stimulus Type) analysis 
of variance. Significances, or lack of them, for the various main effects and 
first- or second-order interactions wHI give some indication as to the condi- 
tions under which direct-magnitude estimation of stuttering severity can be 
reliably accomplished. 


Intcr rattr rcliab.Iuy vfill be dettnuintd in much the same manner as 
fur mtrarater reliability discussed abrne. Scale salues ss-ni be corrected in the 
«me ^y. In rach ol the eight conditions (lor Tape, I. 2, 3, and 4) the Rs 

'IS TJl ''' >«en pairs. A reliability 

^aenlwni te computed bctv.een the scale salues assigned by the paired 
^ur each o jhe JO S, in each of the eight conditions. The min spHt-half 
coefBa^t „,I1 be determined for each condition, and subjected to the same 
type rf analssi, of sarutnee a, dincribed for the ntte-tcrate reliability dam. 
The dau anal,,., of distribution and reliability of scale values will yield 

Ae dntrihuuon scale raungs mos. normal; Do the mean scale rating, differ 
^’'n'tLl'^radlTL” h'”" a "''' ‘iW«">ces in the rate and rerate 

are the mte rtm.e reluhffity coefficienu ol each condition; Are tltere signif- 
leant differences between the eight condition, in term, of tate rerate relia- 
btltty coeffaaenis; What are the split hall reliability coeffidents of each J,n- 
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dition? Arc there significant difTerenccs between the conditions in terms of 
split-half reliability coefficients? 

The setcrity ratings assigned b> Rs to the magnetic sound tape samples 
(Tapes 5 and G) under Conditions IX, X, XI and XII tiill be converted by 
tlie standard correction procedure discussed above. Mean corrected scale 
values tor each S in a given condition will be computed by averaging the 
value assigned by all Rs. Correlation coefficients will be computed between 
the mean corrected scale values ot Ss in Conditions IX and II, X and IV 
XI and VI VII and VIII. Inspection of these correlation coefficients will 
yield information relative to the effects of different qualities of sound re- 
oirdings on rater judgment of stuttering severity. From an acoustic stand- 
point. the fidelity of a high quality magnetic tape recording 
ruperior to that of a sound portion of a single tmek 

ab^ove correlation coefficients are 

t^luriertX: .e seventy of stuttering 
ratings assigned to the respective auditor) stim 
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B. CHECKLIST TO AID IN APPLYING 
FOR RESEARCH GRANTS 


1 Ha%c )ou prepared a succinct, accurate description of the project^ 

2 Have ) 0 u included a discussion of the reasons for doing such a research 
project at )our institution nith the research workers included in )our pro- 
posal? 

3 Ha\e jou considered the possibility of associating representatives from 
other disciplines uitli ^ou in a multidisciplinary approach to )'Our prob- 
lem? (Manj foundations are interested in encouraging interdisaplinary ap- 
proaches to researcli ) 

i Have )ou phased ^our project carefully? Is it to run for one >ear? Two 
years? Five jears^ Hase you considered the inter\al required for staffing 
the project, de\ eloping necessary plans or research materials? Have you 
allocated the required budget year by year in your application? 

5 Hate you taken into account all the resources needed for the success of 

)our research project? Faculty requirements? Visiting scholars? Fellows and 
research assistants? Civil service personnel (particularly secretanal help)? 
Equipment and supplies? Physical accommodations’ Library acquisitions 
(you can often make a contribution to the holdings of your library as a 
byproduct of ftrur resesrc}} T/aseJ? Tran^ations? PuhSicstioj} swb 

sidy? 

6 Have you provided a short summary budget of the enure project? Have 
jou provided a detailed breakdown of the budget year b) >ear according 
to personnel, research equipment, secretarial services, office supplies, h 
brary, travel, publication, and administrative costs? 
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C. A SHORT GLOSSARY 
OF BASIC STATISTICAL TERMS 


Arithmetic ^fean is ihe common-sense notion of arithmetic average. Tlie 
mean is computed by adding up al! the scores of a distribution and di- 
viding the sum by the total number of scores in the distribution. 

Correlation Coefficient is a rommonly used measure of relationship between 
paired factors or the tendency of two or more variables or attributes to 
go hand-in-hand. The correlation coefficient ranges in value from —1-00 
for perfect negatise correlation through .00 for no correlation to -{-1-00 
for complete posithe correlation. 

frequency Distribution is a tabulation of scores distributed from high to low' 
or low' to high whidi indicates the number of individual observations 
resulting in cquiv-alent scores or falling in a score interval, (^^ay be used 
with measurements, evaluations, and estimations as svell as test scores.) 

Median is the midpoint of a frequency distribution, the point that divides 
the scores into two equal paro so that 50 percent of the scores fall be- 
low this point and 50 percent fall above this point. 

Mode is the most frequent score in a distribution of scores. 

formal Dufri&u/ion is sometimes called the normal curve because it is a fre- 
quency distribution that has a disdnaive bcU-shapcd appearance when 
presented in graphic form. The scores of a normal distribution are dis- 
tributed symmetrically about the mean with as many cases at various 
distances above the mean as below it. In addition, the scores are con- 
centrated near the mean with fewer scores at each end of the distribu- 
tion. 

Standard Deviation is a measure of the variation or dispenion of a set of 
scores. It expresses the nature and extent of the deviation from the mean 
by the scores of a frequency distribution- If the distribution is a normal 
one the standard dev'iation describes the variability of the scores. In this 
case approximately two-thirds of the scores would fall within the limits 
described by one standard deviation above and below the mean. About 
95 percent of the scores would lie within two standard deviations above 
and below the mean. 
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D. PREPARING MANUSCRIPTS 
FOR JOURNAL PUBLICATION 


A rcsCTch project .t rerlly not complete unt.1 .t has been 

rtii. Iiuii p J rontnbuiion of YOur work available to 

publ.sl.cd The sooner ,ou ^Vhen your study has been 

other .ntesttgators ' ."^ble pubLat.on outlet for .t 

completed you shouhl begin ^nd see .t they pub 

The best to o u professional journals all ha\e 

Itsh articles along the lines o > articles^for publication In addition 

^;bt.rortVe:d. :dlnl sta^ mark the puhl.cat.on w.th the.r .nterests 

and preferences during ° for publication you should keep 

Also P’''=P"‘"S “ ^ for uh.ch you are avriting You 

in mind the audience ^ J„deistood by all members of that and. 
should write the article consulting editor who 

ence You should also put >o be asking the fol 

will read the article when )0 appropriate for 

lowing sorts of ^ important enough contribution to justify the 

this journal? Does it Are the methods and procedures satis- 

space It will require ^ preparation of material up to publica 

factory for this type o jea^jy suitable for publication? Clearly unsuit 

tion standards? Is "/.i ,vill be acceptable? 

able? Can the article be rev ^ difference between a clear rejecuon 

You should realize i ^^^^b suggestions for revision You 

and having your manuscr p with suggestions for region 

should not view a ,, die equivalent of a rejection Quite 

With a view to possib p scented 

often the revised article v 11 be a p .ypewnl.en pages 

Journal articles usually v^ but the aver 

(500 to 5 000 vrords) Some bemeen 3 000 and 4 000 ®'’0” 

age journal article will fa research notes are now published 

re Jrch reports m and related fields and the results of your 

hy a number of journa tbis fashion 

research may achieve p ,^,th considerable 

You should select is one of the most impo 

should be brief rnudielfthat your article will receive once it is 

tant determinants oE the indexing of your article and 

published It or to overlook your material depending upon the 

""^^v!h.c^youtu..e IS indexed 

accuracy with wlucn y 
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Some journals require abstracts of your paper to follow the title. Tlie 
abstract should be written with great care. It sliould be an expansion of t!»e 
title and it should describe the matter of the paper. A potential reader will 
often decide whether to ointinue and read the article or not on the basis of 
the abstract. In addition some abstracts are collected and published m ab- 
stract journals. The reader of such a journal may decide whether to look up 
your paper or not on the basis of the abstract itself. 

After the title and abstraa (if required) you should proceed to the text 
of the article itself. If you are reporting empirical research you can organize 
your text around an introduction (background of tl\c study), statement of 
purpose, method, data, interpretation, and conclusions. If you have used 
standard statistical methods you need not describe them beyond naming them 
and furnishing a reference where they arc described in detail. 

If you arc reporting a critical or historical study your organ iration may 
be more topical or chronological. In any event the text should unfold your 
thesis in a dear and complete fashion. 

If the work is the result of your thesis or dissertation you should indi- 
cate this on your manuscript and name the director of the study. You should 
also identify yourself on the first page of the manuscript. 

The article should be typed on twenty-pound svhiie bond paper of tlie 
81^ by 11 inch sire. You should place your name in the upper left-hand 
comer of each page. The first page of the text should have the number of 
words typed in the upper right-hand comer. The number of words can be 
computed by counting all svords on three or five pages and discovering the 
average for this sample and then multiplying by the total number of pages 
in the article. 

The first page should begin with the title of your article centered at the 
top of the page and typed in capital letters. The names of the author or 
auUiors arc centered two spaces below the title and typed in capital and 
iowcT-cise leiten. When useful, you should provide heads and subheads to 
increase the clarity of presentation. Footnotes and tables should be typed 
on separate pages and added to the end of the text itself. 

Leave a margin of about two inches on the left-hand side, top and bot- 
tom and about an inch and a half on the right-hand side. Type an original 
and two carlion copies of your paper. You may use either elite or pica type. 
Use a dean ribljon and keep the typewTiter keys cleaned. You owe the ed- 
itors the courtesy of a neat and dean manuscript. In preparing it for mail- 
ing pack the manuscript fiat unless it is only several pages in length. Mail 
the original and first carbon copy to Uic suitable editor. Usually the editor 
will liasc several associate editors read your paper and the additional copy 
will sptcil up editorial response. Even so, you may not hear for a matter of 
weeks and sometimes months because of the burden of manuscripts some 
editorial boards have to process. 
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will have to be taken into account when the investigator generalizes 
the results of his study to the entire population of events. In Chapter 
13 we discussed tlie statistical assumption that the obser\*ations are 
independent, which is an assumption common to both parametric 
and nonparametric statistics. The implementation of the statistical 
assumptions of independent observ’ations is a sampling procedure 
that guarantees that eadi event in the population has an equal chance 
of being selected in the sample. 

RANDOM SAMPLE 

The technique that enables tlie strongest generalization from a 
sample of events to the entire population of events is die random 
sampling technique. A random sample, in this context, should not 
be confused with the common sense use of the term to refer to an 
unsystematic picking of events. Random, in the technical sense, means 
that every indiridual event in the population has an equal likeli- 
hood of being picked according to the rules of probability mathe- 
matics. AVe could get a random selection from numbering die events 
in the entire population and drawing the numbers for die sample 
from a hat. We could also get a random sample by using flips of an 
unbiased coin for selection of the sample. One of the most practical 
ways of selecting a sample is to use tables of random numbers. 

WTien using a random sampling procedure for his study, the 
researcher must consider whether the sample will be taken ivith or 
Avilhout replacement. Widiout replacement the individuals selected 
are withdrawn from the population and have no opportunity to be 
drawn again. A lottery with replacement ivould require that a ivin- 
ning number Avould be put back in the drum and might ivin again. 

^^^len the number of individual events in the population is large 
and the sample small, the nvo methods are quite similar; but if the 
population is small, replacement may make a difference and the in- 
vestigator should Aveigh the advisability of taking die sample, Avith 
or Avithout replacement, preferably Avith expert adi’ice to help in 
making his decision. 

^^^len taking a random sample from a population you can com- 
pute statistically the likelihood that the results obtained from ob- 
serAung the sample can be generalized to the total population. If 
the researcher studying the teleA’ision-A’ieAving ei’ents in the United 
States had a random sample of 5,000 obsen'ations, he could compute, 
using inferential statistics as discussed in Chapter 13, the number of 
television sets in use in the country on the basis of the number in 
use in the sample. 

In practice you may find that a random sample is difficult to 
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obtain and so compromises are sometimes necessary. The concept of 
a random sample is an important theoretical one, however, because 
it serves as the statistical model for many generalizations drawn from 
other samples and is the basis for modifications of statistical theory 
to deal with more complicated sample designs. Many statistical formu- 
las assume a random sample and the student must be sure that this 
sampling procedure fulfills these assumptions before he uses such 
formulas. 

STRATIFIED SAMPLE 

Sometimes the study lends itself to a stratified sampling technique 
rather than a random sampling one. If, for example, a student wished 
to survey the extent and nature of musical drama productions in col- 
leges and universities of the United States in which the production 
was the joint responsibility of music, speech, and theatre depart- 
ments, he might decide that a stratified sample would be more prac- 
tical than a random sample. For a random sample he would need a 
list of the colleges and universities that formed the population of 
his study. He could then number the institutions on the list and select 
the sample by the use of a table of random numbers. To make a 
stratified sample from the same list, the researcher would need addi- 
tional information about each institution to help him divide the popu- 
lation into parts or strata. He then would develop some hjpotheses 
about relationships between certain parts of the population and the 
musical-drama productions put on at these institutions. Thus, if 
he had a hypothesis that the size of institution is related to the extent 
and nature of such productions, he could divide his list into strata 
according to size. He could have three strata, (I) institutions with an 
enrollment of 500 or less, (2) those vv’ith enrollments of 500 to 10,000, 
and (3) institutions with enrollments of 10,000 and more. He could 
then select a random sample from each stratum. Or he might feel 
that geography has a bearing on his study and make a second strati- 
fication according to geographical divisions of the United States sudi 
as Northwest, Southeast, and so forth. Or he might have a Iqpothe- 
sis that the t>pe of institution is a factor in musical-drama production 
and divide his strata in terms of state supported universities, private 
liberal arts colleges, and so forth. 

PROPORTIONAL STRATI F I rj> SAMPLE 

On occasion, the investigator ma> decide to select his sample 
in sucli a manner that tlie proportion of individiLTls in each stratum 
reflects the proportion of cadi stratum in the total fHjptthtion. When 
we talk of a representative sample in cvcryda> language, wc often 



